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PBEFACE. 

Majob Gabtano Casati was born in the year 1838 
at Lesmo, a cheerful little town in the region of 
Brianza, where his father had practised for many 

years as a doctor, 
leaving behind him an 
hononi'able memory, 
both in his profession 
and as a philan- 
thropist. 

In 1859, when the 
third war against 
Austria for Italian in- 
dependence was de- 
clared, Major Casati 
entered the corps of 
Bersaglieri, and after 
his appointment to the 
rank of Captain at 
Ivrea, he went with 
his battalion to the 
Southern provinces of 
Italy, where he fought 
for eleven years against the brigands, who infested 
those mountains. He was then appointed instructor 
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to tlie Norroal School of the Bei’suglievi, whoi’c lie 
remtiined for two yeara. After having sewed in the 
fourth and last war against Austria, in he 

became a member of the Topographic Dcjiiirtment 
of the Leghorn Institute, which was entrusted with 
the construction of the ordnance maps ot Italy, and, 
later on, he brilliantly passed the examination re- 
q^uired for the appointment of Major : but Oasati was 
fostering another idea, and in 1879 he resigned his 
commission. Tire entreaties of his colonel, and even 
of the Minister of War, to induce him to withdraw 
his resignation, were of no avail, and after leaving Ihe 
military service, he devoted himself entirely to the 
study of geographical soionco, and hecame one ol’ the 
contributors to our publication etillcd //’ ICNjilinuilovo, 

At tliat time we were recoiviirg' very stirring reports 
from Gessi Paslia from the banks of the Balir-cl-GhaKal, 
concerning his wonderful campaign against the vobol 
slave traders under Solyman. Several young ollicers 
presented themselves to us, asking to bo sout out 
there, when a -private letter from the Pasha arrived, 
containing the following words : 

“ Send me a young man, preferably an olKcer in the 
Army, well acquainted with the art of drawing maps. 
You will incur no expense except the jouvnoy to 
Khartoum ; and as the Eubattino Company have a 
station at Suakim, you may obtain a reduction of the 
fare. Twill give orders at Khartoum for his journey 
by the Nile steamers to Meshra-el-Eek on the Ghazal, 
where I will supply liim with arms, instruments, 
escort, provisions, and carriers, in order that he may 
proceed on a complete exploration of the Welle basin.” 
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Wlien I had (hiiahed voadiiig the letter, which I 
did aloud, as was tny wont when I received one from 
Gessi, I glanced at Casati, sayhig : — 

“Well, captain, we must hasten to find a brave 
young man, who is adapted for such a mission and 
ready to start.” 

Casati, though he is exceedingly calm for an Italian, 
looked much agitated, and turned pale; his eyes 
glistened with enthusiasm. 

“ Am I too old,” said he, “ for Gessi Pasha, or do 
you think I am unfit ? ” 

"But you know that Africa,” I ro])lied, "is like the 
beautiful Syren, who often kills her lovers. The life 
you led while fighting against the brigands is nothing 
in comparison to that of an African explorer . I will 
not hold mysell* ros] lonsible, as there have been too 
many victims amongst our delegates already ; but if 
you wish to go of your own free will, may God protect 
you I Indeed, 1 do not know any one so well endowed 
as you are with all the qualities required for such an 
enterprise, and the coolness which you possess is a 
stiUmore precioTis requisite than your bravery, of which 
you have given us so many proofs. When can you be 
ready for the journey ? ” 

“ To morrow.” 

“ But you must wait till a Bubattino steamei’ starts 
for Africa.” 

“ Very weU ! " 

And Captain Casati embarked at Genoa for Suakim, 
on Christmas Eve, supplied only with the means 
necessary to reach Khartoum. 

What he did in those ten years no one knew till 
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now. Tlio lct:tov.4 tlml Ui* us tnun AtVii-u womfow 
Huti lur botwewi, pai'tly <'U {iissmut »il iho (‘tnummib 
cations boiiiijf inton'uiitoil liu* .scM*nil YtMi’.s ; aiul tliey 
contained notbiiiji: but juiivly ‘;unyr:ii>lu('ul iulbnmition. 

Casati, motlcst to u built, uKvuyk dusUktsl speaking 
of bimaelf, and tliat, perhaps, is a ei mspieuaus defect, 
which tho readers of his book will rt'fidily discover— I 
mean those readers ayIio, upon opt'uini' a voliniio of 
travels, expect to Hud soiifcjitional descriptions of 
hunting and fights. However, tlu' author’s accounts 
of the virgin forests of tlio Ni‘p»)ku anti Iloiuokjindi— 
his semi-starvation for months his journeys through 
marshy land— his vmpri.sonu>eul , eondiuutudiou to death 
and escape aro iutousidy iutere-stlug. 

His long lusidcmco in thosi' heaulitul rt*gluim, his 
thorough kuowlodgo of the languages of tbo various 
tribes, and almost ouiuphsU' isolaliou fur many ycawi, 
except when he was with I'liuiu I’uslui and Junln'r, will 
give quite a special oharacLor l.t> this book. Abovu all, 
it contains the truth and nothing but tin' truth. 

The work has not the artistic merit of a ^tvactlsed 
writer who knows howto doHCvihc (ho facts which he 
wishes to impress on the reader’s mind, hut reminds U8 
, of the old Bersagliere, and appears like a report to his 
superiors. 

Major Oasati’s papers relating to the first period of 
his explorations were lost at Juaya, in T/uyoro, where 
he was condemned to death by King Oliua; but his 
great power of recollection may ho compared, if the 
peculiar simile is allowed, to a river at its source, 
where the waters are quite clear, and not yet disturbed 
’effluent streams. 
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It must not be forgotten that after the recall of 
Gessi Pasha, Oasati was left alone, without an escort 
and without means, and was compelled to feed like the 
natives, till he was invited to Lado to consult with 
Emin Pasha as to the steps to be taken against the 
progress of the Mahdists ; hut that which shines 
brightest in the author is his love for mankind, and 
especially for the negro ; as an instance I will give an 
extract from Stanley’s “ In Darkest Africa,” page 544 : 

“ Oasati was placed in a tammoofc and carried, on account o£ in- 
creasing weakness. The Pasha visited me, and related his opinion 
that Oasati was a curious man. Said he, ‘ I have just seen my 
friend Oasati. I found him lying on somo grass, and the sunshine 
pouring on his bare head with such heat that, even with my topee 
I suffered incouvenionoo. Ho has four women, besides two Man- 
yuema, and his young man from our province. T asked why he did 
not make his peojilo huild him a shelter with banana loaves, for 
there were some within forty yai-ds of him. He replied, ‘ T have no 
seiwants.’ 1 thou said to liim, ‘ "Why did you not send for the bath- 
tub I promised you? You should avail yourself of these hot springs.’ 
‘ True,’ he replied, * but I have no people.’ ‘ But you have four 
stout female servants that I know of.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ but I do not 
like to ask them to do anythuig, lest they should say I work them 
like slaves. They are widows, you know, and their husbands are 
dead,’” &o. 

That is like the man. Some may say, and perhaps 
they are not wrong, that his is an exaggerated love of 
his neighbour, but at any rate we all ought to esteem 
so great a sacrifice of self. 

From the day when Oasati became Emin Pasha’s 
companion he actively assisted him in his scientific 
work, and most of the information about the fauna and 
flora, the usages and history of the Unyoro and lower 
Welle regions, was supplied by Oasati, as Emin himself 
said in letters to his European friends. 

With regard to the Stanley-Emin controversy, 
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Casati’s mind liaa noithoi- bt‘in» inllutmci'd by tlie 
friendship of tlio foriuev nor by tbo jfriititiulo duo to 
the latter, and his impartial jiulg'iuont is sujtportod by 
facts which ocouiTed undev bis oy oh and Avliioh ho alone 
oar* authoritativelyand authentically explain by reason of 
his thorough knowledge of the political and military 
history of Equatoria. 

He benevolently elucidates Jephsoii’s mistakes, who 
was a novice in Africa, with no knoivledge of Arabic, 
and for instance did not clearly undevatand the Hituation 
when he considered himself a jirisouov, while, according 
to Casati and Vita Hassan, such was nob Uio case. 

This book appears somewhat tardily for two roasous: 
first, because the author had his early papers slolcu by 
King Chua, and has boon oompolled to re-write tliOHO 
notes from memory ; and, seoontlly, becauKc, oh aHtaunch 
friend of Emin, in fortunate as well as adverse circuni- 
stances, he remained at Zauribav and (lairo for live 
months to nurse his sick friend and to assist liiiu in 
obtaining the amount due to him Ivoiti the Egyptian 
Government, which involved the author in ditliculties 
and loss of time, impatient as he was to see his Mother 
Country and friends after ten years’ ahsonco. 

This memorable work will be a most valuable addi- 
tion to the history of geographical discoveries in 
Central Africa. 


CaPT. MaOTBEDO CAMI'fiBlO. 
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Jamiary 1880. 

Beab Oamperio, 

I arrived at Suakim yesterday, and I hasten to give 
you an account of the first part of my journey. 

You will be astonished at the tardiness of my 
arrival here, but the means of communication between 
Europe and the east coast of Africa are not yet well 
arranged. I will now, however, begin my recital. 

On the evening of the 24th of December last, 1 left 
Genoa on board the Sumatra, one of the Rubattiuo 
steamers ; on the 25th I reached pioturesquo Leghorn, 
with its bright shores and hills of Montonera ; on the 
26th I again saw gay and beautiful Naples ; and on the 
28th, as I was steaming away from Messina, I saw 
(not without emotion) the shores of Italy gradually 
vanishing ; the land where I was leaving so many friends 
and tender recollections. 

On the 29 th we were in the 36® lat. N., on the 
30th in the 34°, and on the 31st in the 33° ; and on 
January 1st, 1880, we reached Port Said. 

This is a small town at the entrance of the Suez Canal, 
and very lively, on account of the transit of commerce 
through it from all parts of the world ; it is situated 
in the midst of sands, to which the green foliage of the 
Lesseps garden forms a remarkable contrast; it has 
regular streets, with good buildings and excellent 
shops, and is enlivened by the various costumes 
which civilisation, by its unceasing conquests, throws 
together. 

The Arab suburb, at a short distance, by its squalor 
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and immorality, is a speaking proof of the extent of 
Oriental degradation. 

Leaving Port Said, we entered the Suez Canal, a 
colossal work, both on account of its dimensions and the 
scientific means employed in its construction ; it is a 
lasting evidence to future generations of the activity 
and intellectual strength of our age. 

It is about 100 miles (160 kilometres) long, and was 
excavated in sandy soil ; its waters are acted upon by 
two opposite currents ; but having a depth in the centre 
of not less than 26 feet (eight metres), it allows tlie 
passage of large ships. Its navigable width, indicated 
on both sides, does not permit the transit of more than 
one steamer at a time. The navigation is controlled 
and directod by twenty-four pilots ; there are also 
several stations to facilitate it, of which the adminis- 
trative centre is at Ismailia. 

On the 3rd, I landed at Suez, and was assailed by a 
great number of ass-drivers, who deafened me by their 
noise. I was surrounded and liampei’ed by a mass of 
people, in continual agitation, and was thrown up, rather 
than allowed to mount, on the saddle of a lively little 
donkey, which in a very short time trotted over the 
2^ miles (four kilometres) which separate the port from 
the town. 

I took up my abode at the “ Orient,” an inn 
which, besides possessing a tolerable amount of com- 
fort, had the additional recommendation of moderate 
prices. 

The town of Suez at the present time is gloomy, with 
but a small number of inhabitants, dirty streets, and 
devoid of commercial life. The few merchants who 
were formerly attracted to it by the construction of 
the Canal, and who have not yet gone away, are con- 
suming there the gain which they so easily obtained 
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formerly, and the legion of employes that oiico en livened 
the town is iiow reduced to a few agents of a Navigation 
Company. 

The Italian colony consists of only about 1 00 perflbus ; 
the Consul, Signor Vito, is beloved and esteemed as 

an intelligent 
and enlight- 
ened man, with 
flank and com- 
teous manners : 
hewasveiykind 
io me (luring my 
shoit iosklunc'(' 
thoi (3. 

I tboughtllial 
when the tiuio 
arrived for na 
to leave Biu'k, I 
could re.icli 
Suakiin in u fow 
days, but Bignor 
Bornavd, an 
agent of the 
Enbattino Com- 
pany, informed 
methatth6shi]> 
Pales Una, for 
special commer- 
cial reasons, was 
to go toHodei- 
da, Jidda, and Massowali first, instead 
of proceeding direct to Suakim as usual. 
At the time no Egyptian steamer was going in 
that direction, and considering, that the service pro- 
vided by such steamers for Jidda and Hodeida 
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takes no less then ten days to complete, I decided to 
embark on the Palestina. 

Our first port was Jidda, the proud possessor of 
the tomb of our great mother Eve, for whom the 


inhabitants, even the Mussulmans, have a great venera- 
tion. Jidda is situated at two days’ journey on the 
way to Mecca, and the concourse to the tomb of the 
Prophet is the chief cause of the wealth of the city. 
Even on this voyage about thirty pilgrims landed from 
our steamer, directing their steps towards the object of 
their pilgrimage, the holy city of Mecca. 

On the morning of our arrival, a salute of guns 
greeted the Governor, who had just returned from the 
tomb of the Prophet, absolved finm his past extortions, 
with a quiet and free conscience, and ready to repeat 
the old game. 

Passing through the Archipelago of Farsan, and 


leaving behind us the Island of 
Camaran, which was once, but is 
no longer, occupied by the Eng- 
lish, we reached Hodeida on 
the 17 th. This is an impoi-tant 
town 'on account of the great 
quantities of coffee that are 
brought there from Mocha, and 
which are almost entirely ship- 
ped to Marseilles. 

The French firm, Pascal, has 
a representative there, and 
several Banyans {Indinm) have 
settled in the 
place for com- 
mercial pur- 
poses. During 
my short resi- ^ 
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dence at Hodeida I laad the pleasure of shaking hands 
with Signor Mazzucchelli, a representative of our Com- 
mittee of Commercial Explomtion in Airica, and I 
learned from him that with regard to imported goods, 
especially liqueurs, soaps, matches, and provisions, the 
French firms monopolise all the trade of the ]dace, and 
that for a number of years the Banyans have occupied 
themselves with business in other articles. 

Having departed from Hodeida on the afternoon of 
the 18th, we arrived off Massowah on the morning of 
the 20th, where we were allowed to land, aftor having 
submitted to a quarantine of twenty-four hours, be- 
cause we came from the Asiatic shore. 

The town of Massowali lies at the foot of the chain of 
mountains which stretches from Tigro, a pvoviuco with 
which it had a considerable trade, somewhat disturbed 
now, however, in consequence of political com])Iicrttion.H 
between Abyssinia and Egypt. 

I saluted our excellent compatriot Tagliabue, a dele- 
gate of our Exploration Society, and also Signor 
Bustichelli, and it was with genuine sorrow that I 
declined their kind invitation to breakfast, because 
the commander of the Falestina had decided to start 
from Massowah on that same day ; hut after a few 
hours’ navigation it was deemed prudent to stop at an 
island, called Telka Debir, for the night. 

On the 23rd we reached Suakim, the first point 
that I had decided to touch on my way to Central 
Africa. This place is the door through which, by two 
distinct routes, one may go from the Bed Sea to the 
Soudan : one, by the table-land Kokreb and the toAvn 
of Berber, to Khartoum ; and the other by 
through Sennaar and the Blue Nile, 

In Suakim there are about 4000 inhabitants, with 
a few buildings, which are chiefly used by foreign 
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settlers ; but there are numerous tvnd different sorts 
of huts, erected with poles and covered with mats, 

A large number of Greeks reside there, and at certain 
fized times of the year many others of the same nation 
come to Suakim and stay for a while for commercial 
purposes. 

Mr. Albert Marquet, a very amiable man, has a 
business house here, as also at Berber and Khartoum. 

I had a friendly reception from Mr. Demetrios 
Mosconas, an intelligent and accomplished Greek 
gentleman ; and also from our compatriot. Signor 
Paoletti, who is entrusted with the direction of the 
Post Office and the Maritime Board of Health of the 
town. 

During my visit, I liad the opportunity and the 
honour of paying my respects to tho Eev. Bishop of 
Shoa, who is on the point of returning to Italy, to 
enjoy well deserved rest, after thirty years of con- 
tinual labour and privation, heroically suffered. 

King John Kassa of Abyssinia, troubled by some 
malicious suggestions, and jealous of the influence 
which (chiefly on shore) the Italians were acquiring, 
invited the worthy prelate to Debra-Tabor, in order to 
expel him from his dominions. 

This short maritime journey of mine has been 
favoured by good conditions for navigation. Even the 
Mediterranean, which at this season is inclined to be 
turbulent, has on the contrary been smooth and calm ; 
in the Red Sea the wind blew continually from the 
south, but it caused no other perceptible trouble than 
a little delay on the shorter journey between Hodeida 
and Massowah. 

I must point out that navigation in the Red Sea is 
full of dangers and difficulties, on account of the fi:equent 
coral banks with which it is strewn (especially those in 
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formation), and also because, starting from 81 x 04 ;, only 
three lighthouses are to he seen on the whole voyage, 
the last of which, called “Dsedalus,” is in 25° lat. 

The temperature rose gradually from Genoa to 
Masaowah, where it reached 31° Centigrade, but at 
Sxoakim it fell to 27°. The sky was almost always 
bright •, on the 5 th and 6 th there was rain, but only 
for a few hours, and on the 14th violent wind. 

The distance cf the journey is divided thus : — From 
Genoa to Suez, 1620 geographical miles ; from Suez to 
Jidda, 650 ; from Jidda to Hodoida, 515 ; Hodeida 
to Massowah, 210 ; and Maasowah to Suakim, 240. 

Yours affectionately. 

G. Gasati. 

On the.morning of January 29th, I left Sunkim, ac- 
companied by four loaded camels and two camel -drivers, 
and took the road to Berber. To describe the scouory 
of this road, already illustrated by the learned Dr. 
Schweinfiirth, and by Engineer Messedaglia’s detailed 
report, is a difficult task — after the observations and 
the studies which they have given us, I may also say 
a superfluous one. 

The route usually taken by the caravans is one 
followed in 1868 by Dr, Schweinfurth, hut I, after leaving 
the Wady of Derumkat, instead of taking the road to 
Rahonian through the small table-land of Shebderin, 
chose the one which leads to Ohak. The direction of the 
first section of this route — that is, as far as Kokreb — is 
west-south-west, and after the Wady of Laemby, turns 
west again as far as Berber. 

This region is formed by a spur of the Ethiopian 
mountains, which, rising gradually, marks the watershed 
between the Red Sea and the Nile, and from that point 
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■subsides moderately, with a gentle declivity, as far as 
the plain of the Nile, by the Wady of Laemby ; but 
the descent from the Wady of Kokreb is steep and 
rather difficult. To the eye of ihe traveller the scenery 
appears like a series of ampliitheatres, of more or less 
extent, joined together in succession by narrow passes 
of various lengths. The soil, generally alluvial, shows in 
some places diorite and granite I’ocks, and beyond Obak 
there is an enormous block of the latter, which the natives 
call Ahou-Adfa, “ Father of the Hermit." Vegetation 
as far as the Wady of Kokreb is tolerably luxuriant, and 
consists especially of acacias, Fafionia spinosa, colo- 
cynth, senna, and dragon-trees; but after Obak it 
disappears almost entirely, and the soil has the appear- 
ance of a real desert. The road is crossed by a number 
of Wadys — ^that is to say, beds of rivers — which retain 
for a while sufficient moisture to sustain a stunted 
vegetation ; the most prominent of these are Omareg, 
Akamet, Arab, Kokreb, Jliaemby, and Selim. In the 
rainy season (car?/) they flood the land around, 
making the road impracticable, and interrupting com- 
mercial intercourse ; in fact, in February several wells, 
to be met with daily, contain plenty of water ; but 
beyond Obak, one must travel two days before arriving 
at the wells of Abu-Taker. 

However, the nature of the soil is such that in conse- 
•quence of the permeable strata the water passes through 
readily, and is to he procured in almost every locality 
without much trouble. 

The chief points to be met with on the route are 
-Sinkat, the first station after Suakim, situated at an 
altitude of 985 feet (300 metres) ; Omareg in the Valley 
of Omareg ; the table-land of Akmet, altitude 2625 
feet (800 metres); Kokreb, 2460 feet (750 metres); 
Droumkat, 1970 feet (600 metres) ; and the wells of 
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Abu-Taker, 1215 feet (370 metres), a sliorL distance, 
from Berber. 

Tbe distance between the Bed Sea and the Nile, 
according to tbe route taken by me, may be reckoned 
at about 250 miles (400 kilometres), that is to say, 
about 100 hours’ journey with loaded camels, as the 
latter can travel ten hours a day. With saddle-camels, 
runners {haffin), the length ofthe journey might be under 
seven days, but the camel, which naturalists teach us to 
consider as endowed with most precious qualities, is far, 
at least in this region, from possessing those one 
would expect, either because the race is in a state of 
decay here, or on account of the bad food and water 
with which they have to be supplied: anyhow, it is 
certain that here they are not possessed either of much 
strength or capability of resisting fatigue, ^fhoy carry 
a load of five hundr^weight (about 250 kilogrtuiunes) ; 
their blanched bones and putrefied carcasses very often 
show the sad destiny that is theirs ; most of those which 
die from disease have suffered from affections of the 
liver. Let us hope that their decay will hasten the 
time when means of communication more suitable to 
civilisation may cause the famous ships of the desert to 
be less required. 

On the second day of my journey, January 30, 1880, 
I met a small caravan of four merchants from Jidda, 
who I believe were going to Khartoum to purchase 
slaves. I joined them, and we went on together as far 
as Berber ; they were most fanatical Mohammedans, 
as indeed all the Turks of that town have the reputa- 
tion of being. At certain fixed hours they stopped 
on the road and filled the air in those lonely and 
monotonous places with their invocations to Allah 
(God), “ voces clamantes in deserto and not having 
sufficient water for their enjoined ablutions, they per- 
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formed them with sand. But although they had strange 
and ugly features, as a matter of fact they were good 
people, and greatly obliged me by their courtesy and 
attentions. Nothing worthy of record occurred on the 
journey. We started at seven o’clock in the morning; 
stopped at eleven ; resumed our journey about two P.M., 
and halted again for the night at about eight p.m. 

Our roof was generally the sky. During the day we 
amused ourselves by shooting partridges and trying 
to shoot gazelles ; but with regard to the latter, our 
efforts, although repeated, were always fruitless. 
These pretty and lively inhabitants of the desert are 
the gentle ornaments of its squalid valleys. 

The most unpleasant task was the supervision of the 
camel-drivers ; these Bishareon Arabs are veiy lazy and 
as stubborn as rocks, indefatigible oiily in eating and 
drinking, and excessively greedy for moirey; it was 
very difficidt to wake them in the morning, and also to 
make them collect the camels, which had been set free 
foi? pasture during the night, with a fastening bo their 
front legs to make them lie down to be saddled, and 
prevent their stopping on the road whenever they 
pleased. It was difficult to make the men obey us ; 
being generally necessary to coax them, a task of which 
my companions seemed to be fond. The dressing of 
his head is one of the ca.res which engrosses most of the 
thought and time of the Bishareen Arab. They arrange 
themselves in a row, one behind the otlier ; the second 
combs the first, the third the second, and so on. 

The hair is first unfastened and divided by small sticks, 
then arranged in little plaits falling on the neck, and 
sometimes upon the shouldera ; it is previously smeared 
with sheep’s fat and then sprinkled with red earth. 
These men are greedy for animal food, and once having 
disembowelled a goat, fighting with each other, they 
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throw themselves with brutal avidity upon the tpuvev- 
ing entrails of the caicass, swallowing tliem with their 
putrid contents. 

On the 7th I reached Berber ; this is a small town of 
about 500 inhabitantSj situated in 18° lat. N, and 34° 
long. E. of Greenwich. It is on the right bank of the 
Nile ; the houses are built of bricks, baked in the sun and 
plastered over with mud : they consist of only one floor, 
and the roof is covered with leaves of the dOm palm. 

Berber has no resources of its own, but is a point in 
the transit of the tirade which passes from the Soudan 
through Khartoum to the Red Sea. It was at that 
time ruled by a Governor, and had a postal and tele- 
graphic office like Buakim. 

During the ten days’ journey from Suakim to Berber, 
the temperature reached a maximum of 3(i° Oontigrado, 
in the shade, and at daybreak on the 7th of b^ebinuny, 
1880, a minimum of 7°. 

There are two routes which lead from Berber to the 
capital of the Soudan ; one by land, on camel-back, 
coasting along the right side of the Nile ; and the other 
by water, by means of the mercantile sailing ships 

The first route, which is the one adopted by the post- 
office, takes seven days ; the length of time for the 
second varies according to the season, being de- 
pendent upon favourable winds. I did not adopt the 
first plan of making the journey, because it had already 
proved fatiguing and unpleasant, therefore I decided to 
travel on by the Nile, and on February 12, 1880, I 
left Berber on hoard a nuggar commanded by Beis 
Keri, a typical Dongola fellow, cunning, impudent, 
greedy, and ignorant. The crew consisted of the cap- 
tain and ten lads, four of whom wei’e negro slaves ; 
and also of two women, who were entrusted with the 
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care of grinding the corn (dhurra), upon a stone called 
muraka, and preparing food for the occupants of the 
vessel. 

I -will say nothing either of the discipline on board or 
of the way the vessel was manoeuvred; they may easily 
be imagined : suffice it to say that although the waters 
at this time of year are deep enough, they managed to 
allow the ship to run ashore no less than ten times 
during the entire journey, and on these occasions part 
of the crew stood in the water by the bark trying to 
push it off with their shoulders, while others, on deck 
with long poles, worked with the same object ; the whole 
of them singing a monotonous tune, which they believed 
to be indispensable to ensure a siinultaneons effort. 

Notwithstanding that the wind is favourable at this 
season, varying between N. and N.E., and that it is 
easy to take advantage of it, it occupied no less than 
fourteen long days to reach Khartoum, on account of the 
windings of the river. Unnecessary stoppages were 
frequent ; at Zedab we remained two days because the 
Reis had some relatives there ; at Metemmeh one day, 
to allow the crew to enjoy themselves ; and in all the 
places we stayed longer than it was necessary, to pro- 
cure supplies, repair the sails and to converse with the 
people on the shore. 

With the exception of these drawbacks, the journey, 
on the whole, was satisfactorily performed. 

The aspect of the surrounding country was new, 
various, and smiling ; the sky was constantly bright ; 
there were changing panoramas of crocodiles, enormous 
hippopotami, and numerous flocks of ducks and other 
birds ; the temperature was good, with an average of 
20° Centigrade at nine A.M.; 29° at noon, descending to 
only 10° on the 13th and 14 th in the morning, while on 
the other days the corresponding temperature was 15°. 
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The Nile flows from Khartoum to Berber ripon a 
tortuous bed, for about 25l3 miles (400 kilometres) ; its 
shores are irregularly cut and worn by the stream and 
show manifest signs of the efiect of the periodical inun- 
dations. 

Its bed is generally of a sandy nature, strewn here 
and there with sandbanks accumulated by the floAv of 
the waters ; in some localities there are also rocky 
masses, as that, for instance, which by the Peak of 
Eahoyan, forms the Sixth Cataract. It is made up of 
compact rock, and is a difficult and dangerous barrier 
to navigation when the waters are low. 

Between Berber and Khai'toum the Nile receive-s no 
tributary of any importance except the Atbara, a river 
which flows down from the mountains of Ethiopia, and 
falls into the former about seven hours south of Borboi'. 
The waters of the Nile, raised by means of water- 
wheels (5aKe), render the land near the shores fertile, 
owing to the mud which they carry, especially in 
dhurra, millet {dohon), tobacco, and various kinds of 
pulse; no large tracts of land are cultivated, only a 
strip along the river; but if the systems of irrigation 
were extended and the activity of the farmers increased, 
the adjacent lands, which contain the elements of fer- 
tility, could be changed into blooming gardens. Now 
and then, almost immediately after passing Metemmeh, 
the land is covered with a luxurious vegetation of palms 
daeti/lifera, Palma dtm, Famesian and Nilotic 
acacias, bananas {j^fusa paradisiacii^. The adjacent 
parts of the river are studded with villages and hamlets. 

Sundi, which is situated amongst the ruins of 
Meroe, ^ is distinguished for its large population and 
the activity of its commerce. Metemmeh, on the right 
side of the river, is notorious for the licentious life of its 
women. The industry of dressing skins is briskly and 
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extensively carried on here ; the operation is performed 
by means of the pods of the Nilotic mimosa, and the 
RVina are dyed with a sort of holly and Indian saffron. 

It is a small town of a very irregular construction, 
and with a thickly crowded population. 

Tamania, Kerreri, Od-Alima, and Halfaya have 
furnaces which supply good bricks, mostly utilised in 
Khartoum. 

The land through which the Nile flows is, on the 
whole, flat, but here and there it has perceptible eleva- 
tions or hillocks, formed by rocky masses bare of 
vegetation, such as Katereul, Eahoyan, Akan, Obd-el- 
Bassal (heap of onions), &c. 

The Nile is formed by the junction of the Balir-el- 
Abiad, or White B-iver, the Astapus of the ancients, and 
‘of/the Bahr-el-Azrak, or Blue River, so called perhaps 
from the plant indigo {Indigofera tinctona), from which 
blue pigment is obtained. On the point of inter- 
section of the two rivers by which the Nile is formed, 
Khartoum is situated, 16° lat. N., and about 33° long.W. 
Tins town was the seat of the Government of the 
Soudan, and the chief centre of the commerce which 
flowed there from Sennaar, from Kordofan, from Darfur, 
and from the Egyptian Equatorial, and which consisted 
of precious ' stones of various descriptions, ostrich 
feathers, tamarinds, caoutchouc, and ivory. It then had 
a population of about 60,000 souls, and many foreign 
merchants, mostly Syrians and Greeks. 

The Catholic missions of Central Africa, of which 
Bishop Comboni is the chief, have an establishment 
there, under the protection of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, and on this two smaller ones depend, one 
at El-Obeid, in Kordofan, and the other at Nuba, in 
South Darfur. The good results which these institu- 
tions ought to have are considerably hampered by the 
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local conditions of morality ami also by tlio Malioni- 
medan belief and the people’s caiv for tbeir uuiteriiil 
interests. 

Amongst the Goveriimont ostablisbmoiats, tlio iirseiial^ 
the military school, and tho printing-olHco deserve to 
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be mentioned, the two latter were founded by General 
Gordon; the Pharmaceutical School was very short- 
lived. 

The old town is almost entirely constructed of houses 
made of mud and bricks dried in the sun ; the new 
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The only mosque which exists hei’o lias uo artistic 
merit, but there is a vast garden, the property of the 
State, rich in beautiful plants and. intersected by com- 
modious paths, where the eveiy-day monotony is oc- 
casionally relieved by the melodies of a military baud, 
consisting principally of negroes. 

In the year 1827' (1245, Hegira), Mohammed Ali 
Pasha, first Viceroy of Egypt, conceived the project of 
conquering the Soudan. 

He entrusted the undertaking to Ismail Pasha, his 
son, who started with Circassian and Turkish troops, 
went up the Nile, reached Shendy, and pitched liis camp 
there, also building a fort for his own residence. King 
Nemr (Tiger) was the ruler of that country, and ho 
was requested to supply eatables, wood, and straw lor 
the requirements of the troops. 

The wood and straw were intentionally heaped all 
round Ismail’s habitation; one night a horrible con- 
flagration, ordered by the king, caused the comploto 
destraction of the camp, and the Pasha perished miser- 
ably with aU his people. 

The inhabitants of the Soudan were at that time 
remarkable fox their savage ferocity ; it is said that in 
Sennaar, a king, named El-Golman (Ferocious), used to 
eat grilled human liver, when he drank his beer. 

In order to avenge this act of incendiarism, Defterdar 
Pasha was despatched with a large number of troops, 
composed of Bashi-Bazouks ; he took the road of 
Assouan, Wady Haifa, and Dongola, completing his 
journey partly by water, and partly by coasting the 
Nile. 

King Nemr was not to be found; he had fled to El- 
Homran, towards the boundaries of Ethiopia. 

The reprisals made by Defterdar were horrible and 
the murders numberless ; no mercy was shown, even 
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pregnant women were barbarously disembowelled : thus 
by daughter the Egyptian boundaries were extended as 
far as Kordofan. Ibrahim Pasha, who followed Defter- 
dar, extended his conquest as far as Woad Medineh. 
In 1832 the Viceroy Mohammed Ali, having been in- 
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formed of the existence of gold there, went in person 
to the Soudan and extended the conquest as far as 
S’azoklo. 

Ibrahim Pasha having been sent to wage war in 
Syria, the Viceroy put his own hand to the organisa- 
tion of the country ; he distributed the command of 
the troops, and appointed collectors of taxes and other 
officials as a safeguard to order and public security. 

The way in which the taxes were appointed and 
collected was very strange ; the payable amount was 
fixed in proportion to the number of pieces of camel 
manure which were enclosed in a bag hanging on a 
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tree, and tlie natives punctually put Maria-Tlieresa 
thalers in their place. 

Even in Cairo at the present day, the Sakkali (water- 
sellers) and the Arab coffee-sellers give their customers 
ti. certain number of beads or beaus with which the 
latter pay at each purchase, and when the whole amount 
with which they were credited is exhausted, the pay- 
ment in money is effected. 

The current coins in the Soudan, at that time, were 
the Maria-Theresa thaler ; the Mahmoudieh, a Turkish 
gold coin=18 Egyptian piastres ; the Bayuthe, an 
Eg 3 ^tian gold coin= 5 Egyptian piastres ; the Safrita or 
Austrian florin =4 J Egyptian piastres ; and the piastre 
of 1223, called Massafani. 

Commei’oial transactions and taxes were paid in ivory, 
slaves, cattle, and gold-dust, because inonoy was scarce. 

Mohammed Ali having made these arranges nonts in 
the Soudan, returned to Egyjot, leaving there, as 
Governor, Ahmed Abu Bedan El-Gazzar (the Butcher), 
so called on account of the continual mutilations that 
he perpetrated upon the Bedouins of Taka. 

The news of these atrocities reached Cairo, and orders 
were given for his recall, but he did not obey, conse- 
quently an ofl&cial of high rank was sent in order to 
bring him back to Egypt ; but upon his having again 
refused to go, he w'as poisoned by his two Circassian 
wives, who had been bribed by the Viceroy. 

Then Kaled Pasha ruled two years without praise and 
without blame ; on his death he was succeeded by Abdul 
Latif Pasha, who, paying no heed to the restrictions 
which the Khedival Government continually tried to 
impose on him, acquired the love and respect of the 
people by his wise measures and bold initiative ; he 
built numerous houses, amongst others the Government 
residence, barracks for the troops, and storehouses for 
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the weapons and ammunition. He also instituted a 
school for the principal sheiks, and in the course of 
three years — ^that is, durii:^ the whole length of his 
governorship — ^he had no rebellions to suppress and 
no wars to wage. 

But he was severe in punishment, being compelled to 
use severity owing to the instinctive ferocity of the 
natives. 

A certain Mohammed Farak, chief of the Debba-el- 
Kobra country, in the province of Dongola, being guilty 
of great offences, was sentenced to tlie bastinado — a 
kind of punishment which has always been in favour in 
Egypt. The condemned man obstinately refused to beg 
for mercy, and suffered the strokes without complaining. 
The Governor, seeing the copious flow of blood and the 
numerovra wounds, ordered the castigation to be stopped, 
when the chief slowly stood up, and, drawing a knife 
from his pocket, began to cut off the pieces of skin and 
flesh hanging from his wounds. 

Abdul Latif, however, weary of the continual opposi- 
tion to his measures at Cairo, resigned bis Governorship, 
and was succeeded by Ali Pasha Kako (Monkey), who 
arrived at the Soudan with two battalions which had 
returned from the Syrian campaign. These troops had 
no band, and they accompanied the Arab song with 
the guitar. 

° “ Ya tamia tamoreteni, 

Ya bent konti feni, 

Eont and el ghendi 
Bakol kalaTa kendi ; 

Be nar el habib, 

Ya abon Ibrahim.” 

Which, being translated, means — 

" 0 fruit, 0 fruli (my sweetness), 

Where have you been, my girl? 

I was with a gentle(man) 

Bating Indian sweets, 

With the dre of the beloved, 

0 Bather of Ibrahim," 
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Ibraliim Pasha, the conqueror of Nessih, loft Syria 
subsequent to the coalition of the Enropeiui Powers in 
favour of the Sultan. A part of his troops was sent to 
the Soudan. The dialogue of the song suggests the 
supposition that Mohammed Ali addresses the question 
to the beautiful girl ; and that she answers, “ I am going 
to see my beloved Ibrahim, to eat Indian sweets, with 
the fire of love.” 

These were the first Arab troops sent into the con- 
quered country. The first battalion, under Osman Bey 
El-Arnanti, was despatched to Woad Medineh, and 
the other, under Ali Pasha Sebastopol, to Kordnfan; the 
other places were always ganisoned by Turkish troops. 

Halim Pasha, son of the Viceroy, accompanied this 
expedition on board a steamer, which was followed by 
a duhahieh, mado of iron ; but almost as soon m ho 
arrived, cholera appeared in Khartoum, ami ho ilod 
by way of Atmoor and Abu Hamad, and voLuvnod to 
Cairo. Mohammed Ali died August 2, J84S), weak 
both in mind and body, and was succeeded oir tho 
throne by Abbas Pasha, who ruled the new provinces 
of the Soudan in a pacific manner ; but his reign was 
short, for he died suddenly in 1854. 

His successor was Said Pasha, sixth son of Ali. 
In March 1857 he visited Khartoum, and having ac- 
quainted himself with the increasing difficulties in the 
Soudan, decided to abandon it. He dissolved the 
military and civil administrations, sent away both 
officials and soldiers, ordered the guns to be spiked, and 
the muskets and ammunition to be thrown into the 
Nile ; but the director of the magazines, a certain 
Kater Effendi, only obeyed a part of these commands. 
The chiefs of the tribes, deeply regretting tliis resolution, 
begged the Viceroy to continue the occupation, which 
they considered henceforth indispensable to ensure the 
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public safety and property. Tlie Viceroy, yielding to 
their prayer, reorganised the Government of the Soudan, 
and divided it into four distinct provinces: Khar- 
toum, under Arakel Bey, as Governor; Taka, or 
Kassala, under Elias Bey ; Berber, under Ibrahim 
Bey; and Kordofau, under Ali Pasha Sebastopol. 
Sennaar and Fazoklo were made part of the province 
of Khartoum. 

Said Pasha, after having ordered Colonel Osman Bey 
El-Sudani to fight El-MaJci Nasser, a chief of the natives 
of the Tagle mountains, returned to Egypt vid Atmoor, 
Gabra, and the desert of Gabra and Dongola. 

The expedition to Tagle met a lamentable fate ; the 
colonel was killed, and his troops defeated and put to 
flig ht. The survivors took the route of Atmoor Bajuda, 
passing through the Marsekuto country (ruled by the 
king Abd-el-Rahman-el-Sohafi), and returned to Egypt, 
Wady Haifa. 

The Mameluke, Moussa Pasha, formerly slave to 
Ahmed Pasha, Abu Bedan was appointed Governor- 
General of the whole Egyptian Soudan, and departed 
for Khartoum with five battalions of soldiers, who 
received six months’ pay in advance. These troops 
were detailed to the garrisons of Khartoum, Woad 
Medineh, Sennaar, Fazoklo, Kordofan, Kassala, Mesala- 
mieh, and El-Befaii. 

The first care of this general [Mmniran) was to 
organise the country in military fashion. He formed 
ten now companies of Soudanese soldiers, and five of 
Bashi-Bazouks, and ordered that every tribe should hold 
a body of 500 men at his disposal, completely .armed 
and equipped, with a spear, shield, arrow, and sword, 
and mounted on an ox, horse, or camel. 

As soon as this organisation was completed he re- 
solved to invade Abyssinia, in order to punish her for 
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the molestations and usurpations porpotratcd in terri- 
tories under Egyptian protection. 

News of the hostile actions of the Ahyssinians had 
been brought by Ahmed Abu (loinr (Fathor ol the 
Devil), chief of the Haraada Bedouins. The couceutra- 
tion of the troops took place at Hantnb, near Woad 
Medineh. The march was forced and latiguing, 
because it was necessary, not only to proceed quickly, 
but also to settle detachments in provisional forti- 
fications. The zeal of the soldiers was increased by 
offensive songs about the Ethiopian king. 

As soon as Moussa Pasha arrived at Om Dcrissa (on 
the road to Gondar, in the Abu Ghcmr country) he 
fortified himself on the river Dendor, and seat an am- 
bassador to the King of Abyssinia ; the Ghristiau king 
did not answer, and then tho expeditionary army pi'o- 
ceeded as far as Gellabat, whouco oblior mosHUgos woro 
sent; meanwhile tliegenoixd, seeing the obstinates silence 
of the Kassa, was taking measures for tlio invasion of 
the enemy’s territory, when the news arrived of the 
death of Said Pasha tvnd the advent to tho throne of 
Viceroy Ismail, in the year 1863 (1281, Hegira). 

A retreat was immediately decided upon; it was 
full of long and fatiguing marches ; deficiency of food 
and water; deaths of soldiers and camels; there 
were no rivulets, not even a marsh ; and the dead 
camels were disembowelled, so as to appease the thirst 
of the soldiers to some extent by the juices of the 
stomach. 

Three hours after midnight they reached the small 
river El-Rahad ; in seven days, El- Sufi Mekerebba ; then 
a rest of three days was granted, during which 101 
gunshots were fired at the five periods of the day— viz., 
Saboh, JDohr, Assr, 2[aghreh, and Esla ; which mean 
daybreak, noon, afternoon, dusk, and evening. 
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From El- Sufi he sent a detachment of soldiers to 
■scour the country of Omar (son of King Nemr, the 
murderer of Ismail Pasha) ; the land was devastated, 
but Omar saved himself by flight, and the booty was, 
•as usual, divided amongst the troops. 

The sraall-pox having invaded the expeditionary 

• army, Moussa Pasha ordered the battalions to return 
to the places which they had respectively occupied 
before the war : he himself stayed at Kassala. 

The epidemic over, Moussa Pasha returned to 
Khartoum through Goz Ragab and Darner, from 
whence, after having arranged all the urgent business 

• of the province, he moved towards the Tagle moun- 
tains. 

But chance was once more in (avour of King Nasser ; 
rain, pouring incessantly for four days, destroyed the 
■ ammunition and engendered numerous diseases. A 
Janissary-Oavass, who ventured to ascend the moun- 
tain, was caught and out to pieces. 

The expedition returned to Khartoum, and the 
Governor journeyed to Cairo, having been summoned 
there by the Viceroy. 

Soon after Moussa Pasha’s departure, a lack of dis- 
cipline manifested itself amongst the troops ; Ismail 
Bey Hakki’s company, which was posted at Kor- 
■dofan, mutinied, under the pretence that their pay 
was in arrear, and, not having obtained their object, the 
.soldiers took the road to Cairo ; they went in the 
direction of the Blue Nile, laying waste all the villages 
they met with, and entered Dongola; supplied with 
provisions by the Governor, they took six boats, bound 
the owners with chains and departed by Wady Haifa. 
There they were met by Moussa Pasha, who was 
journeying to Cairo, and the whole number ware 
arrested by him, by means of a curious stratagem. He 
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posted some faitlifiil soldioi-s as salosuiou in a lioUtions 
provision markobj who, when llio luntiiuiors arrived, 
provoked qnaiTels, whoren])on aniied luoii suddenly 
appeared, caught and bound Lhom,and carried them off 
to Khartoum. 

In the year 1803 (L‘i81, llogira), Moussa Pasha 
returned to Khartoum, whore ho brought tho first 
carriage ever seen in the place ; only a short time pre- 
viously four steamers had been sent there. 

Towards the end of the year, a great outbreak of 
small-pox made its appearance there. Moussa Pasha 
ordered the troops to pitch their camp in tho open air 
and that the sick should be treated by tho medicines 
used by the natives ; the e])idemic caused gnsEifc ravages, 
and the Governor was amongst its viotiinH. 

At that time a groat disoiwo auiougst aniuialH was 
prevalent in Egypt, and tho Houdait saw its cattle 
seized and carried off to tho north. 

The Soudan having remaiuod without a (jovornor for 
several months, the soldiers of tho proviirco ol' Talca 
mutinied; embittered by the fact that tho arreai's 
promised and that were due to them, had not yot been 
paid. They shot their officers, pillaged the Govornment 
storehouses, and sacked the town, perpetrating many 
violent acts and atrocities. 

Osman Bey Fakry, the Vice-Governor, being unable 
to suppress the rebellion, Ismail Ayoub Pasha was en- 
trusted with the difficult task. He, together with 
Adam Pasha, Mouktar Aga, and Said Aga, went to El- 
Taka, disarmed the mutineers, imprisoned their leaders, 
and had them all executed without exception. Sakgol- 
Agaasi, an officer and the secret instigator of the 
mutiny, was hanged later on, by order of Gaafar Pasha 
Mazaar ; the latter was subsequently made Governor- 
General instead of Gaafar Pasha Sadek, a worthless 
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man, who only occupied himself with the artificial in- 
cubation of hens’ eggs. 

The investiture of Mazaar’s dignity was effected with 
great solemnity, Schaliin Pasha being despatched from 
Cairo for the ceremony; guardians of the peace, 
{Mustahfazine) were instituted, and the head men of 
the various tribes were invited to large and costly 
banquets ; King Nasser from the Tagle mountains gave 
himself up to the Egyptians ; the gift offered by him 
in token of submission was a large gold chain more than 
a yard long. 

He was then led in triumph by Schahin to Cairo, 
and was overwhelmed with presents and honours by the 
Viceroy ; a large estate by the Nile, called Metuk (near 
Balo), was given to him, where he lived till his death. 

Gaafar ruled the Soudan for sLx: years to the general 
satisfaction. lie protected and encouraged commerce, 
organised the administrative services, and initiated 
useful reforms. In 1804 (1283, Hegira) he sent a 
number of animals, goods, and works of art to 
Cairo, to be forwarded to the Paris Exhibition, 
according to a wish expressed by the Viceroy Ismail. 
Amongst the exhibits was the sacred bird, the ibis ; and 
included in the works of art were some splendid speci- 
mens of silver filagree. Here I stop my I’etrospective 
review of the Egyptian conquest and occupation of the 
Soudan. The epochs, concerning the deeds of Ismail 
Ayoub, Baker, and Gordon, are so well known and 
have been so much commented upon that it is super- 
fi.uous to mention them here. General Gordon returned 
about that time from his futile embassy to the King of 
Abyssinia, and tendered his resignation to the new 
Khedive, Mohammed Tewfik Pasha, whereupon' Giegler 
Pasha, the Vice-Governor, assumed the direction of 
affairs in the Soudan. 
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In consequence of obstruciiouK in tlu' Milo, iuter- 
course with the southern pnivinces Avas interrupted, 
and nobody knew with certainty to Asdiat extent tho 
works for reopening the river had ])roeeeiled. 

I called upon the Vice-Govorunr to acquaint him 
with my intention of departing. 

” I cannot let you go,” said Giegler. 

“ Why not, your Excellency i ” 

•' It is a peremptory order given by Gordon, and not 
yet repealed.” 

“ But I will not wait,” 1 said, “ for the arrival of the 
steamers and the opening o f th e White N lie. I will enter 
Kordofau through the Bahr-cl-Ghafiul provinooH.” 

“ You shall do no such thing, and 1 adviso you not 
even to try it. I should bo oonipoUed to ])rovont yon.” 

I withdrew. All surrounding circniuHtiiiici's pointed 
to radical changes. In Cairo they wt'rc thinking of 
how to find a way of ornbavriussing tho (Suvoruuiont 
of the Soudan ; whilst horo thuy wore going on with a 
crippled administration, full of rostviotious and provi- 
sional measuros, and undermined by inistrii-st. 

Dr. Zucohinetti was expelled in tho short space of 
three days, being accused of plottiiig against tho public 
safety. The engineer, Messedaglia, formerly Governor 
of Darfur, had to submit to a committee of inquiry, in 
order to give countenance to offensive calumnies circu- 
lated about him. 

The anival of Baouf Pasha as Governor-General of 
the Soudan did not diminish the general feeling of mis- 
trust in the futui’e. Although apparently a friend to 
Europeans, he could neither win their esteem nor 
appease the doubts and fears of the Arabs. Devoid of 
initiative, even for evil-doing — more attentive to ap- 
pearances than realitie.s, he allowed, nay, incited, the 
arousing of religious rivalry and jealousy of race. 
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A young negro, formerly a pupil of tlie Catholic 
Mission, had married a girl brought up in the same es- 
tablishment ; but incompatibility of temper, with all its 
sad consequences, soon troubled their domestic peace, and 
the husband expressed a desire to part with his wife. 
The priest to whom he had recourse for advice, dis- 
approved of his irreligious intention, and insisted on 
the indissolubility of the matrimonial vow. The unfor- 
tunate man went away, more than ever afflicted ; but 
having been advised by some Mohammedans, after pro- 
tracted reflection he decided to apostatise. 

■ The conquest of this Christian by Mohammedanism 
was celebrated in the town by the most showy pro- 
ceedings and clamour. The converted man, having 
been iflaced upon a horse richly caparisoned, dressed in 
the elegant clothes and embroideries of Arab garb, was 
led in triumph through the streets of the town, pre- 
ceded by players and dancem [faooati and gavasi), and 
followed by dignitaries and numberless people, besides 
being complimented and sumptuously supplied with 
refresliments and gifts by the principal Mussulmans. 

This ceremony, fvdl of jeering at the unbelievers, was 
tolerated, and perhaps applauded, by the offlcial rulers. 
Times were going from bad to worse. 

At the time that General Gordon was Governor, 
several Europeans settled in the Soudan to begin com- 
mercial operations. Besides the Greeks and Syrians, 
who had important plantations in Kedaref, Sennaar, and 
Kordofan, and actively carried on mercantile contracts, 
a Erenchman, M. Marquet, started an industry at 
Khartoum which was quite new there — viz., the sifting 
of gums by quality and thickness. This was done by 
the aid of a machine, consisting of iron gauzes of 
different sizes, rolled into a cylinder, and turned round 
by a handle; a ventilator completed the apparatus. 
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^or tMa Tatisiness he employodwnnuni iuul ohUdvew, who 
under the direotion of Kui'opoiuia worked wiLh precision 
and discipline. 

But unfortunately coufidonce was shaken. The 
feverish excitement for cominerco wms cooling down; 
the idea of the unhealthiness of the climate hocame 


paramount; a few deaths caused a panic, and many 

retraced their steps. 



nUCOAROLl, 


The young Pole, Mirski, 
and the Italians, Mar- 
coni, Buglioiie, and Pme- 
caroli, soon paid their 
tiibuto bo deotli. Poor 
FraccaroU t A violent 
nttaok of lualignaut 
lover cudoil liiw ciwecv, 
May ]4, IHBO, and llio 
livmeuiatious of the 
colony ai‘Ooin})aniod him 
to Lho grave. Young, 
bravo, strong, and intel- 
ligent, ho had pvovod 
his aplitudo for African 
undertakings, 1 )y having 


in a very short time completed the journey (to and frO) 


midst numberless difficulties) between Khartoum and 
El-Fasher (capital of Darfur) on. camel-back, attended 


only by a boy twelve years of age. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FUOM KIIAETOUJt TO MBSIIRA-EL-EEK. 


] am able to embark — Dinm Relict— The missionarios — The brothers Pouoet — 
Miani— Tum-ol-Uadra— Eiiammu— El-Kowoli— The majestic Nile— The Bag- 
geia— The island Abba and the Xuturo I’rophot— Ivaka ami the Shillnok— The 
river Suliat— The dolegules ot the Society for the Suppression of Ihe Slave 
Trade— Bahi-oUTluizal MosipiHoos and wasps — Numerous hippopotami 
— Sooipious Jlodu of curing their hiU‘--'L’hu Nuor — ^Thoir rivalry wilh the 
TDlukas- The river is closed by thick mat led vegetation — Immense toil in 
opening a road through it Negro .soMicis Seveuty-aoven obstruolious— 
'iiio llalauilocps 3h)S— Troops of clupliouls -Arrival at Meahra-ol-llok. 

It was a poi'iod ol* fostivity at Khartoum; first, on 
account of tlio liirlJi of a daugliLoi' to the Governor ; 
secondly, iw tho annivorsury of Tewfik Pasha’s accession 
to the throne. Jturopeans were invited to botli of the 
solemnities, and were treated with distinction. 

It was on this occasion that I had an opportunity of 
conversing with llaouf Pasha, who endeavoured to dis- 
suade me from my project of visiting the province of 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, flattering me with the hope and 
prospect of an exploration to be made into the region 
of the river Sobat. Finally, after long delay and 
anxious expectation, the order for the departure of the 
two steam- vessels was given. 

Having obtained a rescript from Raouf for the pro- 
vinces of Bahr-el-Ghazal and Equatoria, I was able to 
embark, and the evening of July 4, 1880, 1 bade adieu 
to my friends on board the steamer Sophia^ and started 
for the White Nile. The first European who ascended 
this grand river was an Italian (Brun Rollet), who, in 
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searcli of ivory, readied tlio country of the Ihivi, etiUod 
afterwards “Gillia," from their woi-d t)f salutjUion, 

“ ‘Welcome,’’ with which they received travellerh. 

In 1851, the Catholic missionarioR, who luul resided 
in Khartoum since 1848, estahlish.ed a biaueh house at 
Gondokoro, but they were obliged to abandon it in 
1861, both on account of the failing health of its 

inmates, and the small 
success of their aposto- 
late. 

The groves of oranges 
and lemons, that still 
thrive lh(>ro, aro the 
only lecords loft of thorn 
in tho tvaditionH of the 
natives. 

Our oounti’ymnu 
Miaui, arrived at Dulilo 
in tho y(Hir J 857, and 
four years ah orwards the 
brothers I*ouci't f(.)uudcd 
stations on tho IJppoi 
Nile. After Baker's ex- 
pedition, it may ho said 
that the rivor was 
opened to the steamers 
of the Egyptian Government. W e saluted tlie flag of 
Mouchy Bey, passed Mount Abel and Mondora (the 
Mirror), and touched Tura-el-Hadra, which is on the 
way to Kordofan (Duemme), where later on the 
Mahdists barricaded the river with boulders and trunks 
of trees; then, leaving the sunamit of the granite peak 
of Mount Etuen, we touched at El-Koweh, the northern 
boundary of the Shillook tribe, and the great emporium 
of the slave trade. 
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The river is of great width, and an immense mass of 
water covers its muddy bottom. It forms little islands 
of greater or lesser size ; and many creeks and inlets 
run from the sides of the stream into the land. 

Nature at this spot presents a wild luxuriant growth 
of vegetation and smiling pictures of fertility. 

The Nilotic acacia and various mimosa predominate 
amongst the trees, mixed with palms and tamarinds ; 
extensive plains are cultivated for grain, and there are 
verdant orchards, irrigated by means of water-wheels ; 
vast tracts are covered with vossia and papyrus. 

Antelopes, numerous flocks of geese and ducks, and 
the crowned crane, are seen on both shores, wandering 
in and out of their windings, or loitering on the 
grass of the islands, adding a new charm to the scene. 

Amongst the reptiles are great pythons, coiled round 
the tranks of the trees, that by thrusting out their 
heads add the contrast of horror to the magnificence 
of the picture. 

The Baggara, who inhabit these grassy regions, are 
a handsome people; they keep flocks of oxen and 
cows, which have humps on their backs. We arrived 
before the island Abba, which nearly faces the territory 
of Koweh ; the steamer here slackened speed, and the 
whistle of the engine blew four times with a very pro- 
longed sound; the captain, the crew of the vessel, 
and the passengers offered prayers to God, turning 
towards the island. 

“ What are they doing ? ” I asked of a Greek 
merchant, who was sailing with us to the province of 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, to try his fate in commerce, in which 
he had failed at Khartoum. 

“ They are rendering homage to a holy mdn who 
dwells here ; he is immortal, report says. Once 
already, without passing through death, he has ascended 
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to God, from whom ho rciuniocl seven hundred years 
ago.” 

The crew were saluting with rovorenco Molianuned 
Ahmed, the future Mahdi, who was destined to cause 
so much strife in, the Soudan. He had for some time 
obtained immense influence over the surrounding 
tribes ; even the Government treated him witlr respect, 
and forbade the vessels passing the island from demand- 
ing wood and other articles. 

Michael Saad (a Copt), Chief Accountant of the 
Equatorial Province, told me that when he was sailing 
up the stream in company with the Egyptian expedi- 
tion under Sir Samuel Baker, he with others landed 
at the island Abba to pay their respects to tlio Sauton. 
Mohammed Ahmed received them very eouvtoonsly, 
and, asifi usual, oomplimouted thorn by olllu’iiig them 
eau auoree and sweet milk, tho roulpientK amounled 
to over forty; every one drank to suticty, notwith- 
standing which the contents of tlie cups won' not in 
the least diminished — a wonderfully miraculous per- 
formance, and a still more wonderful credulity, in those 
who believed it. 

The Shillook — once a powerfurtribo, now reduced to 
decadence by the malversation of Egyptian rule, and 
by the strict barriers interposed to their extensioir by 
the Baggara — ^have lost strength, influence, and tho 
prestige arising from numbers. As breeders of cattle 
they live in numerous villages of huts with circular 
roofs; they are handsome and strong, hut not 
very warlike, their courage having been quelled by the 
repeated massacres of which their country has been the 
theatre. 

Erom El-Koweh to Fashoda the hanks of the river 
are strewn with 'scattered villages of dome-roofed huts 
hdonging to this tribe ; amongst them the most regu- 
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laily built and the most picturesque is Kata, -which 
had an. Egyptian garrison. 

The monotonous plain is broken by the gentle eleva- 
tions of Mount Tefefan. 



UifiL Ul IllL bOlIlOOK IBIUL 


Fashoda, the ancient Denab, until lately the seat 
of an Egyptian Governorship, agreeably impresses 
the traveller, it has houses of bricks and lime, 
small but -whitewashed, and a so-caUed castle and 
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Government palace, enchnlod. liy Idtcluni gvirclen« and 
pleasure-grounds. The populntion oousisls of hrubs, 
Shaighie and Donagla, and tlvovo an* a few ({reck 
merchants. The natives live in villages apait Ivoin the 
town. The supply of fuel for the needs of the steamers 
is obtained from the shores of the Sobnt, the banks of 
this river being richer in woodlands than even those 
of the Nile. When we had steamed for about two 
hours from the mouth of the river, we came to an 
Egyptian station, commanded by a captain, whose 
duty it should have been to watch the slave cara- 
vans on this road, in conjunction with a special Govern- 
ment delegate; but I was assured tliat tho hiinume 
service had degenerated into a shamelhl and greedy 
trafl6.c. 

The territory through wluch tho Sobat rims \)VoH(mts 
rich vegetation, very well cultivated litslds, and lioli 
pastures full of herds of cattle. Tho rivor, ii full stream 
of water, confined by lofty banks baro of vegetation, 
and peopled by few and small villagos, will be at a not 
distant future the artery by whicli great riches, at 
present enveloped in mystery, will descoud from the 
country of the Galla. 

Fashoda and the country round it possess a well- 
merited reputation for insalubrity of climate, especially 
during the rainy season, when its malarious fevers 
immolate many victims. They say, with perfect con- 
viction, that the Government has purposely founded 
there a penitentiary establishment, to rid themselves 
quickly of the troublesome existence of criminals and 
individuals thought dangerous. 

July 16, 1880. ^Everything was ready for our depar- 
ture : the soldiers and provisions, long poles and plenty 
of rope, were embarked. We only waited the order to 
weigh anchor. After a long delay, however, the dele- 
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gate appointed to watch and prevent the slave trade 
appeared on board, followed by scribes and officials, 
for tho purpose of verifying and controlling the persons 
about to depart. After he had minutely and with 
great care ascertained every individual’s name and 
occupation, including my own, he informed us that the 
time for starting would soon arrive — a curious mode of 
control, or rather a specimen of the imposture, which 
has been thrust upon Europeans by the Egyptian 
Government. 

The day before, a Greek merchant told me that the 
delegates’ largest gains proceeded at present from the 
sale of slaves to the conductors of the caravans, who 
passed at a distance from the town with impunity, sure 
of not being denounced. After T had sailed for about 
two hours on the Nile, we arrived at a spot where the 
river expanded into a vast sheet of water (or reach), of 
desolate appearance ; then bending our course to the 
right, we reached Bahr-el-Glmzal. 

Here the scene is changed. There are no more grassy 
vegetation and trees, no more villages and scattered 
huts, no more variety in the surrounding landscape. 
The river is narrow, with very high grass on both sides, 
marshy, and sprinkled everywhere with dark-coloured 
pools of water — a silent, impressive uniformity. To 
the wearisome annoyance of the innumerable mosquitoes, 
which allowed us no rest during the night, there was 
added, from sunrise till noon, a continual struggle 
against myriads of a species of wasp, called Siireda, that 
with a rapid, tortuous, and incessant flight, darted at 
and pricked and stung our faces, hands, and neck. 
It is true these bites or stings are not serious, never- 
theless the game is not a diverting one. 

Hippopotami are frequently to be seen in the river, 
they lie in groups, especially in the nearly still waters 
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of tlie pools by the biuiks, with tlioir licadw I'oatmpf on 
the surface of the water. They only ('merged entirely at 
long intervals, and evidently watched ns as ohjocts 
of curiosity, uttering a few ocea.simud grunts. Several 
shots saluted them from the stenuier, but the animal 
that plunged into the water for a moment reappeared 
very shortly, showing its vvhole body, as if in defiance 
of our impotence. 

The wood or fuel that had been put on board by the 
soldiers of the military station at Sobat (for this office 
is one of the duties of their service), had amidst it a 
dangerous enemy. From time to time loud cries wore 
heard, then sobs, that ended in feeble and cinitinnous 
lamentations, which camo from a soldic'r, one of the 
crew, who had been bitten by ascoTpion. This 3nnn, pre- 
viously a real braggadocio, merry and vigorous, suddenly 
fell under a prostration of spirit produced by a liuiv which 
it was difficult to ooncoivo. Tlio ordiuii,iy rotuedios 
were to cut the wound in order to draw out tho blood, 
and frequent, application of a rod-bot iroir ; and this 
was done by a merry Soudanese soldier, who hod 
constituted himself an impromptu surgeon for tlie 
occasion. To tell the truth, 1 laughed at the duration 
of the groans of the bitten man, but lator on, at the 
river Kibali, I was bitten myself in the leg one night 
by one of these implacable animals, and must, from my 
own experience, retract the judgment that I had 
formed. During the twenty-four hours of burning pain 
(which extended to my shoulders) my thoughts often 
turned to the poor sufferer of the river Ghazal. 

The country that we now passed through is peopled hy 
the Nuer, once a peaceful and amiable nation, but to-day 
jealous, timid, and hostile. The frequent raids made on 
them by the slave dealers of Khaitoum have changed 
their feelings to hatred and animosity. They are tail 
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and well-forined, and do not wear clothes. They live in 
huts situated on the little ridges of earth that rise from 
the waters, and have numerous herds of goats, and 
are sufficiently dexterous in conducting their very small 
boats amongst the reedy fens and grass, amongst 
which they hide themselves, as soon as observed, with 
surprising rapidity. They are rivals of the Dinka, who 
dwell on their borders, and the enmity between these 
tribes is kept up continually by hatred and a spirit of 
vengeance, that leads to reciprocal attempts at blood- 
shed ] a struggle ever increasing and without cessation. 
To prolong our weariness and misery, on the second day 
of our sailing an obstacle of a purely African nature pre- 
sented itself, which, although it had been foreseen on 
the voyage, was nevertheless a disagreeable surprise. A 
network of vegetation suddenly barred our passage, 
dense, elastic, and invariably joined to the two opposite 
banks (of different depths), called sed by the Arabs, 
composed of a great mass of weeds {ainbatsh), papyri 
(dis), and of vossia {sufa)- To endeavour to steam 
over it generally .results in failure. The wheels and the 
prow get entangled in the mass of herbage of which it 
is composed, and do not out through it, the steamer 
remains fixed, and it is impossible to manoeuvre hei'. 
Patience, labour, and strength, when simultaneously 
exerted, produce a prompt and favourable result. 

“Handle the scythes and put the poles into the 
water, and free the wheels from the weeds." The 
obedient soldiers with gi’eat promptitude and the 
greatest vigour attempted to carry out the order 
by cutting the mass of herbage and pushing the 
grea.t heaps of it along the current, those behind 
them aiding their exertions, by standing on the 
bulwarks of the vessel and thrusting with their 
long poles ; every movement being simultaneous and 
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awjomjia'nied and guided by 
s tlie loud and sol’t hounds of 
’ a song. 

“ Dili-,” cried tbe captain, 
and thoiv labour ceased for 
a moment ; then they were 
ordered to repeat their 
^ efforts till the 

steamer was 
- released. A 
1 1 ^ unanimous and 

triumphant shout of joy wel- 
comed the captain’s command 
to resume our course over 
the freed watci's. We were 
blocked in this inannor sixty- 
six times in the course of 
seventeen days, for thus long 
it took us to arrive at the 
end of our journey, I had 
followed the work atten- 
tively, and was pleased with 
the self-denial of the blacks, 
who, in spite of being treated 
harshly and without praise, 
were always diligent, obe- 
dient, and contented. 
y L’Abu Markub (Father of 
the Shoe), the “Balseiii- 
ceps’ Eex,” showed itself in 
rare cases ; these birds are 
^ remai’kable for their im- 
mense size and the original 
form of their beaks. 

The river continued in- 
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creasing in width, and in the meadows bordering it 
were immense troops of elephants. 

The cries of the soldiers and the whistle of the 
engine disturbed the placid feeding of the large pachy- 
derms, who, terrified at our visit and the unusual 
noise, took precipitate flight. I could never have 
believed in the rapidity of action and velocity of such 
large animals ; one of them always remained at a dis- 
tance, as sentinel, to watch those whom they sup- 
posed and feared to be enemies. We arrived at Bahr- 
el-Arab and El-Homr on the 31st, and contemplated the 
extensive woods that shade tliis part of the country. 
On the 4th of August, after having left the river Jur 
behind us, we arrived on the 5th at Meshra-el-Bek, the 
landing-place of the tribe. 

During our voyage from Khartoum to Meshra-el- 
Eek, the temperature in the shade reached an average 
of 23° C. at 6 A.M, ; 30° 0. at 9 a.m. ; 35° 0. at 12 noon ; 
86°. C. at 3 P.M. ; 27° 0. at 9 P.M. 

Out of the thirty-six days of the whole journey we 
registered sixteen rainy ones. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 

WITH MY FRIEND GESSI. 


A letter from Gesssi — The station of Mestaa-el-Rek — The Dinka, their usages 
and. customs ; onltivation, onro, and regard for serpents — Extensive rear- 
ing of herds and ilooks— Tho Arabs and Gossi, ho is beloved by the good 
and halod by the wicked — Songs and dances — Tho elephant and tho cock — 
Continual expansion of the Dinka tribe — ^Nineteen days of Waiting- 
Arrival of tho mules— The villages on the road — l'’ortilily of the soil— A 
wild vine — 1’he river Moimil — Arrival at Jur Gatins- Tho river Jin’— 
Kutchiik-Ali and the cotton plauiatlonaarmind it — Tlio two branches of tlie 
Jur— Great numbers of crocodiles — Mooting with flossi A short account 
of the campaign by Gossi against iSolyman, thi> 17lli Jiily, I87i) Shooting 
of Solyman and the rohol ohiofa — Ofionlng of iho river Jnv to navigation 
—Incipient prospaify— King Mdaroina of tho Kaiidch -Visit of his 
brother to Wan — Gessi dooidcs to go to Khartoum- Jlis projects- -Tlio dio 
is oast. 

On the evening of my arrival at Meshra-el-Bok, the 
chief of the district delivered me a letter from Gessi, in 
-which he told me that precise orders had been given on 
my hehalf for the speedy journey to Wan ; I was re- 
joiced at this news, which I trusted would take me 
from the shore of this river, scattered over as it was by 
sloughs and desolated hy damp and bad air. Occa- 
sionally walking, and sometimes riding on a nice 
little ass, kindly lent me by the commander of the 
soldiers, I by these means reached the Government 
station amongst the Dinka Eek in a few hours. 

But the Arab chief, reading Gessi’s letter in a con- 
trary sense, persuaded me, with courteous insistance 
and beguiling words, to await the escort that would he 
sent to meet me ; I was obliged to acquiesce, though I 
did so against my will rather than from conviction. 
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He installed me in a clean and well-slieltered hut, and 
I prepared myself for a trial of patience. 

The Dinka race, formed by numerous tribes, each 
distinct from the other in variety of customs and 
usages, is composed of people of a mild disposition, but 
fierce hunters of wild beasts ; timid when brought into 
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■ contact with strangers ; handsome, having vigorous 
limbs ; swift runners, and handling the lance and bow 
with surprising skill. They do not form a political 
unity, properly so called, but live under a patriarchal 
rule in villages, governed by a chief, who has hereditary 
rights. Their dwellings are composed of straw- huts, 
with conical roofs ; they are large and scrupulously clean. 
The men cover themselves with a goat-skin fastened 
round the waist, but many go completely nude ; the 
women, on the contrary, when grown up, always wear 
two skins fastened to the waist, which cover the body 
to the knee. At night they lie down upon a bed made 

■ of ashes, either in order to protect themselves from the 
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bites of the numerous mosquitoos, or to diminish the 
effect of the low temperature. This has a strange and sur- 
prising effect, and in the morning causes one to shudder 
at the sight of these long whitened spectres. Their 
custom is to pierce their ears in several places, and to 
insert small iron rings ; the men wear ivoiy bracelets, 
and the women iron waistbands and anklets. As is 
the custom among very many other tribes, they extract 
two incisors from their lower jawj they seldom eat meat, 
and absolutely refuse the flesh of the hippopotamus, 
crocodile, and rat, but in preference feed on milk and 
farinaceous food; they drink beer, made of Indian 
millet ; and a dish of wheaten flour mixed with butter, 
honey, and milk is deservedly popular amongst them. 
They have no salt; butter is made in a peculiar 
manner ; the milk, after standing, is put into a groat 
gourd (shell), the opening of which is closed and fastened 
up, and some one seated, as a rule, upon a littlo stool, 
shakes the shell with both hands from right to loft, 
beating it on the knees with a uniform and systematical 
movement ; the operation takes some time, and the 
butter is separated from the milk in clots of greater or 
lesser size. 

As regards cleanliness, in everything that concerns 
the preparation of food, the Dinka are absolutely exem- 
plary. It is from the blacks that gram nsually comes, 
ground in a mortar by means of a wooden pestle ; the 
women who are employed in this fatiguing work are 
alway compelled to keep their hands damp ; this is 
done by expectorating first on one hand, and then on 
the other. 

The Dinka women, on the contrary, make use of 
water, which is always placed near them in a vessel. 
In this very fatiguing labour the worker becomes 
enveloped in perspiration, and then the work is taken 
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up by another, so as to give time for the first to 
diy herself and wash her body. The vessels that are 
used for cooking and those necessary for food are 
cleaned every time with great care ; if a woman is 
asked for anything, or to do a service, she first of all 
proceeds to wash her hands. 

When a man goes out of the village he always takes 
a lance with him ; when at home he uses a small ebony 
club. They have an especial regard for serpents, for in 
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nearly every house some of them are to be met, generally 
pythons, boldly reposing and coiled up ; the tameness of 
the reptiles, which are fed upon milk, even reaches the 
point of answering the calls and signs of the housewife, 
The Dinka are polygamists ; the woman is obtained 
from her father by payment. The number of wives 
depends upon the wealth of the husband, and those 
who are not well off content themselves with one wife. 
The first wife is mistress of the house : she rules it, 
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watches over and directs the laboui-s o]‘ the field, and 
provides wood and water, and sees to the cleanliness 
of the cow and goat pens. 

The cows are shut up in. an enclosure surrounded 
by pales, each fastened to a little stake driven into 
the ground; they are so accustomed to this, that 
upon their return from pasture each one I’lAces hemeJf 
by the post assigned to her, waiting to be secured. 
The calling of the animals together is generally done 
by beating drums, and they readily answer to the 
signal. 

The proprietor of many herds generally lives away 
from his family residence, and only visits it occa- 
sionally. Upon his arrival he plants his spear in 
front of one of the huts, the female oocupiors of which 
consider themselves honoured, and assuino tho charge 
of providing food for the owner of tho sponr, who be- 
comes their guest. 

The Dinha generally cultivate Indian millet, beans, 
gourds, sesame, and tobacco; they rear poxiltry and 
small dogs, which are good and faithful guardians of 
their houses. 

In conversations that I had, whether with the head 
of the Government station, soldiers’, or the upper 
classes of the tribes inhabiting the surrounding villages, 
the favourite theme on eveiy lip at that time was 
the exploits of our Gessi. 

The pith of the replies was that he was beloved and 
feared by the greater part of the native population, hut 
that the Arab element, apparently obsequious and 
respectful, were brooding over secret rancour, and medi- 
tating future vengeance. 

The liberation of slaves and the capture of many 
hands of slave-dealers, the importance given to the 
ohiefe of the country on one side, and the depression 
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1. Tobacco-pouch, luado 

of bark and skins, to 
bo carried round 
the neck. 

2. Ivory ring for males, 

worn on the upper 
part of the arm. 

3. Club, used also as a 

seat. 

4. A stick, with a cavity 

in the knob for to- 
bacco. 

5. A olub. 

6. Head of a lance. 

7. 8. 9, 10. Shields and 

bows, to parry club 
blows. 

11. Alarm-bell, 6 ft. dim 

(2 metres) long, 

12. Water-jar, 4 feet (i'3;‘ 

metre) high. 

13. Helmet. 

14. Huts. 
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inflicted on the authority and arroganco of the Arabs, 
and the incessant porsecutioii of their iuhimous traffic 
on the other, formed a mass of facts so clear and strik- 
ing that of necessity it led to this conclusion— vis., 
Gessi was beloved by the Negroes, and hated by the 
Arabs and theii- allies. Praise be to him who knew 
how to win the love of the good and the hatred of the 
wicked. ' 

In the long evenings I sometimes was present at 
songs and dances, generally animated by a warlike 
spirit. Seated before a crackling fire of not too well- 
dried wood, they sang, led by the chief (holding a lance 
in the right hand and the shield in the loft), a song in 
strophes, interspersed with resounding choruses of mas- 
culine robustness. At a given signal tho wliole body, 
each individual putting himself into a coimmncliug 
attitude, rose and marched, as though ready to throw 
himself upon an enemy, holding tho shield as if in de- 
fence, and raising the lance in the light hand as in the 
act of striking ; the right leg and tho body advanced 
recalled the impetus of the soldiers who were about to 
charge tbe foe; a final cry or sbout, with all the 
strength of their lungs in unison, completed the perform- 
ance. 

One of my pleasant occupations during my sojourn 
amongst the Dinka was listening to the relation of 
those fables which are handed down by oral tradition 
— the literature (so to speak) of the people, and 
which characterise and put in evidence their inteUeotual 
.and moral qualities, often falsely judged and wrongly 
appreciated on account of their savage exterior. 

Troublesome events were the cause, later on, of my 
losing some of my notes (a lot of fables), obtained from 
the lips of some Negroes belonging to the principal 
races that I met ; the foolish and cruel suspicion of a 
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king thought them worthy of the funeral pile. I 
remember, however, amongst many others, a charac- 
teristic one, entitled 

The Elephant and the Cock. 

“ Once upon a time, there was a challenge between an 
elephant and a cook as to which could continue eating 
the longest. They met at an appointed spot and set to 
work ; about noon, the elephant, whose hunger was 
satisfied, lay down to rest; he awoke after several 
hours’ sleep, and with great surprise observed the cock 
still scratching and pecking amongst the grass. He 
then again began to eat in the pasture, but once more 
he was satisfied and retired, still leaving (with 
growing astonishment) the cock eating. The sun 
was near setting, when the cock jumped upon the 
elephant’s back, who had been lying down for some 
time ; soon after the elephant Mt his skin pecked. 

“ ‘ What are you doing 1 ’ said he, half frightened. 

“ ‘ Nothing. I am only seeking the insects that are 
in your bristles.’ 

“ The great pachyderm, terrified at such persistent 
voracity, rose and fled as if he were mad ; from that day 
the elephant flees whenever he hears the cock crow." 

Belief in this story is so firmly rooted in the minds 
of the Dinka, that they provide themselves with a cock 
every time they make a journey by night. 

The great family of the Dinka extends over a very 
vast territory, and increases its conquests every year. 
At the present day it is already established on the 
lower course of the Sobat, and has touched the confines 
■of the region of the Bari. 

August 19, 1880. — ^At last I am released from the 
weariness of a disagreeable sojourn. 

VOL. I. 


V 
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I lell here, with the ebcoit aucl the Kaddlc'-iiiumals 
sent for me, and directed my eourso to the south-west. 
The road was tolerably good, hut being the rainy 
season, it was inunda,tcd in many places, which were 
stagnant occasionally on account of the uncultivated 
state of the soil and the lack of convenient declivities 
for drainage. 

Sometimes one was in water up to the waist, and 
often we were partly submerged for some hours. 

Villages are frequently encountered whidi ai’e entirely 
inhabited by Dinka, who, after the war with Solyman 
Bey, were induced to take up their abode and labour 
with confidence. 

One may say that agriculture is in its infancy in 
these lands and the surroundiug villages, but the cultiva- 
tion of Indian millet, tobacco, and vegetal ties is carried 
on to a tolerable extent. 

The .poultry, the numerous Hocks of sheep and goats, 
and the remarkable quantity of larger cattle, attest the 
riches and the prosperity of the tribe ; tlio soil is fertile 
and adapted to every kind of culture. They assoit that 
salts are required in the soil — an idle compilainb. 

Continual activity, rational manuring, and, still more, 
the contact of the glebe with the external air, assure to 
this land an enviable prosperity. 

I chanced to taste some good wild grapes on this 
road, and afterwards found them abundant in other 
regions, especially in the countries of Kibali and Bomo- 
kandi. This is a plant that dries up near the surface 
of the soil, and the grapes on the upper part never 
ripen simultaneously. 

It took us five days to reach the station of Jur 
Gattas, passing every night in villages, abundantly 
supplied with necessaiies owing to the care of the people 
who accompanied us, and the object of the greatest 
attentions from the chiefs. 







Tlio road, wUioli fur (ho lirnt twtt (loys van Uimuok 
opou und ^jraHny plaiiiH, plunj^eil, on ilio third, into a 
slightly wooclod region, sonietinios broken by cnltiva- 
tioii in tlio noiglihourhood (»f tlu< d^volling’f!. An arm 
of tho Mound, which Jails into tho river (.Ihazal, is the 
only 'WiitercoiU'se that is met, and this can be forded 
at all seasons. 

GattaSj a mcrohant of Khwtoum, who enriched 
himself by the irurchase of white ivory, and still more 
so by that of black (as the slave traffic is still commonly 
called in the Soudjin), the Jbunder of the village 
which at present hears his ntuno ; it is situatod in a 
fertile plain, iuhahitod by bribes (»f tho Jiir nation, who 
are strong and rohnst, b\it not possessed of tho s]>ecial 
qualities that oharac<.«riHO tlu^ Diuka, Tlio soil, hesidos 
the ordinary prothiotions of tho rogit)n, was oin'iohod in 
the course of years by tho iutrodiiotiou oi’hananiis, 

I granted a day’s vest to tho mules, which wore 
woary owing bo tho roughucs.s of the road, and then 
directed my journey to Wau, whore Gessi at that time 
had taken up his residence. 

I was two days on tho road, between flower-decked 
villages, broken by the course of the river Jur, which, 
abundantly waters this flat and luxuriant country. 

The village of Kutcliuk-Ali is distinguished by its 
extensive cultivation of trees yielding cotton of the 
greatest whiteness and delicacy, and, they say, a strong 
and fine thread. 

The river Jur is formed of two distinct branches, 
which, proceeding from the soutli, reunite at a short 
distance from the north of Kutchuk-Ali and Wau, in 
one single current, that falls into the river Ghazal in 
the neighbourhood of Meshra-el-Bek. The waters flow 
perennially, and the passage across is made in boats 
formed of the hollowed tiTinks of trees ; it has an evil 
reputation of possessing a great number of crocodiles. 
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Du tl»5 jmu'iuiijji' ol* iho si\tli tl.iy (Aunusl 

18fi0) of our jouruoy oii Hio livt-r, ( ii>w vs.is awMitiuy; 
me oil tlio ojiposik' IkiiiIc, surmimiloil Ity piihlic ollioiaK 
and a goodly immlK'r of oiuiitiis pcoplo ; 1 piokod liitu 
out by his while hoiird tuitl gviivo, iilni(»st tinhoo llliy, 
face. 1 crossed over in a ho.il, sent lor lue. under 
a discharge of muskets, lirod ti* drive iiwiiy the 



wocodiles iuid })ro- 
teoL the passage of 
the mules, lie re- 
ceived mo very cour- 
teously and allhbly. 

“ You have delayed your arrival too long,” he said ; 
“I have been impatiently awaiting you.” 

” The delay has been no one’s fault,” 1 exidaiucd ; “ the 
distance that I covered from the station of Moshra-ol-llek 
is such that I really believe that I could not have an’ived 
before to-day.” 

"That is not so; three months ago the chief 
had strict orders to send you on as soon as you 
arrived; it is strange that after so many letters 
he did not understand my dosire, and the danger 
you were in of malaria in such a valley as that of the 
Rek.” 
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“ Have patience for the present, and another time I 
will do better,” said 1. 

We proceeded to the station, and in a short time 
were Mends; we talked and asked questions which 
elicited frank replies, but sometimes a cloud of grief 
darkened his countenance, recent letters having ac- 
quainted him with the death of a dear sou of his. 

Gessi was the first and most diligent explorer of the 
Albert Lake, which he circumnavigated with two iron 
boats. 

Watson and Chippendale, who had been sent by 
Gordon to sail up the Nile from Dufild, had not yet 
succeeded in reaching the Lake ; the first did not go 
farther than Wadelai ; and the second who amved was 
alarmed by several cases of small-pox breaking out 
amongst his followers, aird so returned to Dufild, whence 
with Watson he took the road to Europe. 

In 1878, Gessi, after reiterated entreaties made to 
him by Junker, accepted from Gordon tbe obarge of 
repressing tbe revolution, excited by Solyman, the son 
of Zebebr Pasha. 

In the month of December he left Riimbek with 
about 3000 men, of whom only a third part were regular 
troops ; the remainder were volunteers and freed slaves. 
The territory was devastated hy Solyman’s men in 
their retreat, the boats were broken up, provisions 
burnt ; the rivers were at their fullest flood, but on the 
15th of the same month Gessi’s little army encamped 
at Wau, in possession of the course of the Jur, and 
supported by a solid base of operations, Solyman was 
obliged to remain on the defensive. 

The day of vengeance had arrived for the people; the 
Negroes rose against their oppressors, and the infamy of 
the slave-traders was washed out in blood ; those taken 
in the act of rebellion were shot. In tbe middle of 
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Dcoomber, Gcssi oocupieil uud tiutWuMl IHmii Idns; lu» 
conrpiovccl llie cuoiuy rojuMUHlly, ui td' lioiuj' 
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scantily provided ■with powder and shot. T’ever broke 
ont amongst the already decimated troops, hut he was 
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not disconvageci, lie redoubled liis energy and vigilance ; 
and receiving some animiiuition, boldly assumed the 
offensive in March, fighting and disorganising the 
troops of Solyman ; he took possession of Dem Solyman, 
which was sacked ; the Gellaba fugitives committing 
great slaughter amongst the slaves. 

Solyman tried to join the Harun rebels, who, pursued 
by Messedaglia and Emiliani, had halted on the strong 
position of Mount Marra. 

The situation became more and more difficult ; the 
troops were divided by the Ai’ab river, in full and ex- 
traordinary flood. Gordon was very active but ignorant 
as to the where abouts of Solyman ; Gessi and Mosse- 
daglia met at Darra, and agreed to a simultaneous course 
of operations. 

After fatiguing mai'ches amongst w^oods, in torrents 
of rain, and across desert lauds, Gessi sniTOUudeJ the 
village of Gora, in which Solyman was encamped, with 
about 300 soldiers. The suiprise was complete ; called 
on to surrender when their whole camp was immersed 
in sleep, the discomfiture was general, few thought of 
defending themselves, and some remained motionless, 
while others fied. 

The hour that closed this heroic epic was also the 
hour of vengeance. 

It was the morning of July 17, 1879, when Soly- 
man, having been taken prisoner, had endeavoured to 
fly in the night with some of his faithful followers, 
bill was recaptured and put to the sword. The same 
fate befell five of tlie principal chiefs. And here I 
quote the particulars of this execution from the inedited 
memoirs of Gessi that are awaiting publication in 
Milan. 

The herald sent to treat for the surrender presented 
himself to the rebels, and ordered them, in the name of 
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the PaBlia, to pilo -tlioir avnis in ilu* ocuin' of llu* ini- 
campincnt and ’to suiTondof at ili.soivdou. Solyinan 
agreed ; and in groups ol‘ li*u and hvi'lvo (lit' .sliu’o- 
dealers advanced towards Uossi, aud laid down llioiv 
arms. There wore about liiOO oflliein, and only about 
250 of the Pasha’s troops. Their arms having been 
given up, Solyinau pi'esentod hinisolf, litmnd, to Oessi, 
and expressed his surprise and grief at liaving yielded 
to a handful of men. 

“ Allah was with you, aud has abandoned me ! I 
thought you had aasoinbled all your troo]js.” 

“Allah,” replied Gessi, “ luiuishos the guilty; aud 
such you are, from your infamous eonduoL. 1 givi* you 
your life, aud shall send you to Kliai'toum to his 
Excolloncy Gordon, who will consider how to ptinish 
yon and your ohiofs will follow you.” 

But in tho niglit, Solyman and his rnilld'ul followers 
ondoavouved to osoapo, anti lUo Pasha was fom[»elli'tl 
to put him to deatli, ns it was iiupossihlo for 2o0 mon 
to guard 1600. 

Afterwards Einiliani took the voUcl cUieC lltu’un, and 
had him shot. 

The struggle against the slave-triulo mado for tho 
redemption of the black population, aud lioroically 
conducted, unites the names of our illustrious fellow- 
citizens Gessi, MeasedagHa, and Emiliani in history 
with the immortal name of Gordon. 

The circumstances are too recent for us to ho able to 
form a dispassionate and definitive judgment, but it 
can hencefortb be said, that if the direction and the 
means used were not very politic, it is certain that the 
enterprise was eminently humanitarian, and accom- 
plished in the name and for the triumph of civilisation. 
Three of these illustrious men are reunited in death ; 
the fourth participated gloriously in the terrible 
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struggles tliat devastated and stained the Soudan with 
blood. 

Gessi was a man distinguished by a sagacious initia- 
tive, tenacity and an intelligent activity. He tried 
to effect, by admirable deeds, the regeneration of the 
country confided to his govemmont ; established order 
and tranquillity by the means best adapted to guarantee 
security for the person and property of the people ; 
yahd adopted means also for developing and improvuig 
\lie resources of the country, and laid the first rudi- 
raents of education. 

\To ivory, which is the only certain production of 
these countries, he added the harvest of tamarinds, 
that of india-rubber, and (by selection from the very 
rich forests) wood for the construction of boats. He 
opened the river Jur for navigation up to its con- 
fluence, cleansing it from tlie papyrus and grass that 
impeded the passage, and thereby conferring a great 
benefit on llio natives, wbo hud been obliged to serve 
as beasts of burden. Pie formed free and prosperous 
agricultural colonies with slaves whom he had taken 
from the Gellaba, and these, besides the usual cultiva- 
tion, are very successful in sowmg cotton. 

What now remains of so much generosity ? What 
benefit was derived from it ? The Egyptians have 
broken up and ruined everything, and the blacks em- 
braced the Mahdist cause. 

During my sojourn in Wau, the brother of the 
Sultan Mdarama, chief of an extensive territorj’- inha- 
bited by the Sandeh or Niam-Niam,* came to pay his 
respects to Gessi, with a numerous following of digni- 
taries and a hundred loads of ivory, and announced that 
his brother would shortly come in person, being de- 
sirous to continue friendly relations, Zambara, who 

* Sandeh is the native name. It is oalled Niam-Niam by the Arabs, 
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might bo a man of iwonly-llvo yonvs of ago, was of 
regular features and dark olive eomplexiou, middle 
height, woll-proporlioatHl lunlw, with a .suadl month 
and not thick lips; boasting of plaited hair, adorned 
with large beads, lie wtire a lu'eklaet' of Heod.s of 
wild fruit; his head was covered uitli ti monkey- 
akin cap, from which hung a thick bunch of cock’s 
feathers, that made him known as a chief of warriors 
at a glance. He was girt about the waist with a 
thick cord, to which was fastened a linen skirt, made 
from the broken bark of a fallen tree; it covered 
his body to the knees, anil one corner of it was 
tucked up. The natives van to ga/,e upon the brother 
of the valiant Mdarama, who Imtl re[)ulM‘d and 
driven back all the iuvahiouM that had been attompUHl 
upon hifl teri'itory. They lel.ilcd how the Iroojw of 
Awad, of Ahugonnn and Kntchuk-Ali, with a force of 
quite 2000 men, with movo than KOtl I’illcH, had tried 
by a great effort to soiiio that country. But Mdtirimia, 
being warned in time, fomid nieaiiH to (id I njion tho 
invaders, whom he almost completely defeated, and in 
the conflict the chiefs Awad and Ahiigonun lost tholr 
lives. Other fntnre attempts wore lruitlo8,s. 

The terrible Solyraan himself, hankering after those 
rich lands, sought to gain Ms object by pacific and 
gentle means, which were always rejected by tho king 
of the Sandeh. 

Soon after the death of Solyraan, calm succeodod the 
fear which until then had affected the population, 

Mdarama hastened to send an embassy to the con- 
queror with rich gifts, mainly with the idea of ascer- 
taining the truth of the marvellous news, that Solyraan 
had heen conquered by a troop of 250 warriors. 

The embassy was brought to Dem Solyraan, where it 
was received with great joy and festivity, and loaded 
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with, rich recijirocal gifts. He returned to his own 
country, after having given solemn promises that he 
would preserve relations of good friendship and alliance 
with the Egyptian Government. 

Gessi at this time was invited to go to Khartoum to 
confer with the new Governor, General Baouf Pasha. 
He was unable to form a decided conception of the 
importance of this visit ; he could not make up his mind 
to go, for ho was tormented by the idea that during 
his absence order in his j)rovinoe might be disturbed. 

“ It is necessary,” said he, one day to me, “ that I 
should go to Khartoum.” 

“ For what purpose ? ” 

“ Well, on business, or, as they say, to see how matters 
stand with tho Pasha. The Govovnraent must cease 
monopolising all tho products of tho Soudan. The 
civiliantion of the puoplo must ho gained by freo trade 
and tlioir coiiiploto regeuoration will acoime. The 
Govoriunout will bo tho gainer. The people will rise 
to the situation; money will lind its uso; mdustries 
win be carried on with alacrity; and with the building 
of factories, these province, in a short number of 
years, will become the gem of Egyptian possessions." 

“ But Eaonf is not the man to allow himself to be 
drawn into such a path, and Giegler and Marcopolo are 
opposed to it, either from conviction or interested 
motives,” I observed. 

“ I do not fear them ; if Baouf wiU not listen to me, I 
will make my voice heard at Cairo,” said Gessi. 

“ The Khedive will have the best intentions in the 
world, but his Ministers and influential persons will 
never permit the least offence to be given to Mussulman 
feeling. Whilst they depend on a Turkish Govern- 
ment, the blacks will never have their rights, privileges, 
or justice.” 
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“ Then I woiikl send in my vesi^nntutii ; with K'jfit't, 

I admit, but proiwicty would denuiiid i1 ; in\ ]iosi(uiu 
would bo too humiliutinj^ ; mv dignity umild m'vt>r 
permit me to rcinain Urn jailor of i he jieoplt' (hat the 
Government held in aubjcctiou Cor its t‘\elusive aiU ou- 
tage. I would return to my tauiilv, which uei'da all iii_\ 
care and affection sinco tho recent grieC that has 
overwhelmed ua.” 

His departure beiiiff decided on it was useless to 
dificuas it further. 

" And when do you intend leaving ( ” I asked. 

"As soon as possililo, when tli(> snldiens and (iro- 
visions are aescmhled at Meshra-cHli'k.’’ 

“Then pennit mo once mere to advi.sc ^ou (o gti to 
Lado and thence embark for Kliaitoum. 1 re|iciit lo 
you that the number of olntaolcH that block Iho river 
and delayed my voyage, will lx* a more serious impi'di- 
ment to you, who insteiul of uHcendiiig an* dcsccjaling 
tire current, and you must kjiow that the Aiuhotsh 
are especially a liindrunco to one’s jtrog'n'ss when they 
follow the steamers, wliilo whon lusct'udiiig tho rivers 
we leave them behind.” 

"That fact does not worry mo; 1 havu plenty of men, 
more than sufficient for the work, and ample corn.” 

“Very well. I will not trorrblo yon any more, you 
seem so determined about the matter.” 

" I confess it ; but, believe me, I could, but will ixot, 
descend to Lado.” 

It was settled that we should leave Wau for Jur 
Gattas in the month of September 1880. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GESai’S DEPAliTUEE. 


Tho Negro soldiers o£ tho Soudan — Triiils made of them at Messico, iii the 
TTnyoro, and in the region of the Jur — Soudanese soldiers in the German 
sorvico — ^The soldiers of Equatoria send a doirataliion to Dr. Peters — Enemies 
to Malidism — Their defects — Doparturo from Wan — Ehrst attnoks of fever — 
Serious illiioss — I am given iniiuHise dasea of quinine — Last farewell to 
Gossi — Public orilor is overthrown — Sati Ell’eudi, tho Deputy Governor— 
Maroh to Itmuhek— Tim rivers Tong and iJau-'Tho torrent Mar— Tlie 
Dongolcne— Thu villngas Tong, Gog-ol-riuH.s.nn, and Gog Moutkar — Tho 
village of llmnhok— Teonliarlty of its arohitootnvo--'l’lu> triho Dmka of 
Atot and Gog —Their rivalry with tho iM'igliiiminiig Jur — Mohammod iMiilii, 
ohiof of tlio district— The luiso of oporalious ngaiiiht tho slavo-doiilers— 
Prodnotions of tho soil— Nn]itial ('oroiuonios. 

One day, on our return from witnessing the drill of 
the troops, I asked Gessi his opinion of the Negro 
soldier. 

“ He is an excellent one,” he replied, “ if he is well 
led. Strong, patient, and courageous, one may do 
miracles with him ; but if left to himself, he is careless 
or worse, and, if iU-treated, he may become a dangerous 
element in the army.” 

His description was moat accurate. I have seen 
Egyptian soldiers at Berber and Khartoum, and hare 
. also observed Soudanese soldiers in the latter garrison, 
and they inspired me with a feeling of disgust : impu- 
dent, and without discipline, unused to fatigue, devoted 
to beer and every sort of licence, they are without the 
first principles of military training ; and I had formed 
a strong opinion from them that the Negro as a soldier 
was worthless. My judgment erred; T had not dis- 
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tinguialiotl thi' gold iliuf minglos wllU tlio dvi^^s. 1 
have now inudided my tniiuion, niut liilh xvi'ogiiisi' the 
excolloid nulilavy (|Ui\litic‘s llud tlisUiigui'.U ihe 
youdancso. 

Qlie Negro eoldier wan fonuovly oiiLoivd hi tlu' vsanie 
regiment as tlio slaves whom the (lovonuiu'iit Ixiught, 
and afterwards, when the war was over, rot allied in 
slavery for its own benefit ; ho was eoiiheipunitly 
despised by the Egyptian and Turkish troops, 
and his life passed in constant hiiiniliatiou. Event's 
changed; the Turkish troops wore withdrawn from 
Egypt, political ncoessiby calling for their .servici's in 
Turkey. The moral sujieriovity of the Negro, and his 
jihysical strength and valour, then beeanie apparent, 
frood him from degrading ussoeialioiis, and won for him 
the post of honour that was his diK*. 

To Uidcar and (ioasi belong Ihi' glory of Imving 
aroused and diroetod the military apiril of the Sondan- 
eae Negroes, The feats perforinod by them at Mesaicu 
wero a groat revelation ; the invasion of the Unyoru a 
splendid confirmation of their worth, especially as it was 
attained by their ooinbating the Arabs uud people of 
their own colour. The campaign against the shivo- 
dealers of the river Ghazal, besides demonstrating tlioir 
personal valour, brought into evidence the noblest 
virtues that can distinguish a soldier — obedience, endu- 
rauoe, and self-sacrifice ; nor did they later on disappoint 
the hopes conceived of them. The Germans acliieved 
successful warlike enterprises at Bagamoyo, Paugani, 
Saadani, Lindy, and Mikindany, with Negro soldiers, 
the greater part of whom were Soudanese, who, led by 
experienced German officers, hurst into the eutrencli- 
ments, and with a glorious assault drove out the daring 
followers of Bashir and Banaheri, chiefs of the revolution 
on the eastern coast of Africa. Dr. Peters told me that 
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in. his last wonderful jonnioy lio was mot hy a deputation 
of the old soldiers of Ecpiatoria — coiicpierors of the 
Malidists — and although they had heon abaudoiiod in a 
deplorable condition, they had kept Jaithful lo the 
Government of that peinod, and were not to be drawn 
from it by bribes or threats. The fear of being some 
day slaughtered made them careless of life, and they 
swore never to surrender to the Mahdists. 

But if the Negro has some good qualities, he has 
also many faults ; he is distrustful, and retains an 
excessive partiality for individuals of his own tribe ; 
this is especially the case among the Shillook and the 
Dinka. 

The irrstinctive cruelty of the Negroes ; the prompt 
arrd irrtense hatred that is aronseil in them by undo- 
served ohastiHoiuout ; tlrolr frivolity and ciilpablo oarO“ 
lessneas in all operations that tlrey do not ontiroly 
fancy; their distressing loss of eounigo in face of 
ilhress, even when it is not sovero ; aro all very serious 
defects, but are probably caused 1)y the inferior hind of 
education they receive at ]>rcsout. 

Taken from his savage habits and mode of life, 
improved by instruction, his moral and iirtellectual 
faculties developed by kind teaching, and not by the 
tyranny of European superiority, he carrnot fail to 
fulfil, by his conduct, the hopes now entertained of 
him. 

In the short journey fi’ora Wan to Jur Gattas, I 
was troubled with slight feverish attacks; on the 
twelfth day my illness increased, and on the following 
day an attack of typhus put my life in jeopardy. 

Gessi, with truly anxious care, deferred his departure, 
the day for which had beon fixed ; his heart was torn by 
anxiety at my almost certain doom ; he installed himself 
at my bedside as doctor arid nurse, and administered to 
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me largo tloHos of real AlutMii nuiiiiin' ; lio sii'liod with 
intenao volior whoii on (lu> nioriiiug nl’ iln- i ith Iho 
criais was salMy [Msst'tl. Two (li\s .itu-iwanls wv 
oxclLangod our aiUoiiN ou tho IjohIiM'. ol' tlu* doM-rt, uud 
an embraoe wdiirli was, alas ! (ti bo oiii last. 

Hardly wa.s (lossi gouo, laToivoidor, tiMutiuillily* and 
dihoipline were disLurliod and liauisliod, to ho suoooodod 
by explosions oK wrath, baso \ongo.uico, and roaotioiiavy 
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intrigues. The Arabs and the Ut'llaba, who had beau 
driven away, returned at oiwsu to doiniiu'or and iidhunioe 
public opinion, and the fow who romainod raithfid were 
obliged to withdraw in silence. 

I had received plenty of provisions, which ought to 
have been enough to supply my wants during the whole 
time required to strengthen me, hoforo 1 coutiuuod iny 
journey. A few days after Gossi’s departure, I asked 
my servants for an account of them ; they informed 
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me that all tho [>vovi.si(>ns liail lu'cn (akt-u :u\vi' liy llu* 
chief of tho station — cows, }^oat.s, imuhiy. and oNorylliinjf 
besides. 

I said nothing ; they oxpnetfd that I woidd have 
uttered loud conipUiinfs. 

“lam very sorry,” said, a (icrtain Sati, a native of 
Dongola, appointed by (Je.ssi tus hi.s deputy in connuund, 
“I am sorry that tho CTlovernor did not riH-nniniend 
you to me, I should have done much for you.” 

“ It does not matter,” I replied ; “ 1 shall only remain 
here for a very sliort time, and shall not ri’ijulro any- 
thing beyond that wliioli the < Jovi'rnor has ordei-od.” 

“ So iimch tho hotter, \>ut if you have any wisl^ for 
provisions or anything olso, 1 — outsido my olHelal 
position— miglit ho u.s('lul to yon; mucli more so than 
Ilassau can bo, to vvlioin you -werti given in i'liargo 
the Goveruoi'." 

“Thank you; then sinee 1 tun permitltsd to make n 
request,! will ask yon lor tho portor.s I shall recjuire to 
accompany mo to Ilunvhok jvh soon as tuy stnmgth is 
sufficiently roaborod for mo to begin my journey.” 

“ Certainly, with gi'oat ploasuru," ho roinarktid. 

However, I was obliged to extend my sojouni much 
longer than 1 had iutoudod belbi’o Iho iutormittout 
fevers attacked mo. 

On. the 14th of Ootobov I left the station with a 
caravan composed of my sorvauts and a certain number 
of porters, and directed my course to tho region of the 
river Rohl. 

The road is formed by a commodious ]jathway, 
crossing an extensive plain through tliiok grass : it follows 
a direction varying from tho north-west to the east 
and south-east. 

In proximity to the villagea mrd scattered huts of the 
husbandmen, we met with extensive plantations of 

vox,. I. 
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dol'OVi a kiiul oi' inilk't ? also liuliaa niillot, .scsuiat', 
grotindaiuis (arachla), la-uiis, aiitl Inlmooo; in u smiilU'r 
degree we moL with Holds td' l>!muaas, ilatn tvoos, 
oranges, and lemons. 

Tho Bonagla, or Dougulcso, liinnorly in llu* S(*rvice oi' 
the ivoiy purchasoi’s, after the eoiifisealion oj’ similar 
establishments by tho Government, si'tlled there, 
devoting themselves zoalonsly to agricnltuve. Tho 
slaves in their possession enjoy a eoinparatively hapjjy 
life, being treated with uunsiial gentleness, in order to 
render them docile and active in lielil lahotirs. 

There are three watovconrsc^ on thi.s rontu : tlu‘ Tong, 
that runs from south-west to north-east, and disolifirges 
its great mass of waters into tho (rhazal. It is fovtlahle 
in tho dry season, but deep during rains, and about 
100 feet (!30 inotros) broail. 

The river dan falls Into tUo [U'l'eeding si ream, and 
la crossed hy means of a raft niaih' of a (|Uanlity of 
bulrushes tied in buudlos and strongly houuil togt'thor, 
Its course is rapid, and its width about (Jo feut (20 
metres). 

Last of all we pass tho torrent Mar, wliiek has a stony 
bed, and only a moderate quantity of water that liilla 
into the Rohl. 

The year 1880 was favoured beyond its wont with 
abundance of rain, and the vast jilaiu that wo were 
traversing presented at intervals largo iiools of rain- 
water, which required several hours to pass, and the 
deep pits made by the elephants’ feet, which aio hidden 
from sight, caused us, also, great iucouvonienco. 

The villages Tong, Gog-el-Hassan, and Gog Mouktar 
(the last named after a great priest still held in venera- 
tion), are constructed of huts encircled by palisades that 
surround every separate habitation. It is a fashion of 
reciprocal isolation that accords with the Arab custom. 
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Eumbek, tlie goal of any first march, was reached on 
the fifth day. Founded by the inei’chant Melzac, it is a 
very populous village, shut into a narrow space, with 
huts erected upon piles or short posts. The part below 
the habitation, which is not enclosed, is used for the 
purpose of household services*. 

Throughout all this teridtoiy the Arab element is 
supreme in po-wer, and also in insolence. The servants, 
who are obtained by raids in the south, are a mixture 
of Sandeli, Abukaya, and Moru. The population for- 
onerly dominant was composed of Atot and Gog branches 
of the Dinka family. 

Warlike and ferocious by nature, they have always 
repulsed the repeated attacks atteinpt/od by the Arabs 
against them; husbaiadmen, with groat cattle possessions, 
both of 0X011 and goats, they maintain good commercial 
relations as long as their independence is not threatened ; 
but are at frequent strife with the tribe Jui', situated 
west of the river Tong. Gessi had appointed a certain 
Mohammed Mula as Governor of the region, namod from 
the river Eohl, who had rendered important and signal 
services dui-ing the war against the slave-dealers of the 
river Ghazal. 

He was born at Dongola, and departing for Khar- 
toum, was amongst the first who opened the White 
Nile to the ivory trade. Intelligent and bold, he 
united to his other qualities sincerity and loyalty, 
added to great esteem and affection for Gessi ; so much 
so, that the natives called him “the white fly" of his 
species. 

He had led a good many Arabs and Negroes who 
were devoted to him, to the war against Solyman, and 
actually gave the country that was subject to him to 
the Egyptian Government, whose banner he unfurled 
with generous courtesy, to the exclusion of all others ; 
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power, and bouL to Kluirtouni with oiliors of liis 
oouutryinon, 

Rnmbek, by its important puHiiiou, wt\s tuluiinibly 
adapted for recruiting? the fi>rci'H to sovvt' on tlu* .lur. 

Geesi, aware of tlio iniportiiueo of proiuircd 

for war (preparation being an essentinl and decisive 
factor in it), whatever its system, fortified the land and 
assembled detachments of soldier’s for the pnrposo of 
assimilating and organising them, tlms rendering them 
familiar with oacli otbev, that they might work well 
together and ensure a certainty of success in (hture 
combats, especially in tiro («)U([nest of Iht' important 
military line of the river Jnr, which might- inllnencc his 
future ontorpiises. In tiro territory tlieri' i-s a good 
c[uanbity of ivory, iudia-rubhi'C, lanmrimls, ostrich 
feathers, and cotton. 

As regards the animal kingdom great, uumhi'i’s of 
elephants, lions, leopards, and Jacikals, ns well as of 
buffaloes, gh’affes, and aufcolopos, ai’o foiuul hero ; 
numerous crocodiles people the livors. 

During the time I roraaiued at Kuuihuk 1 had tho 
opportunity of witnessing tho foust and custems that 
accompany marriages amongst tho Donagla ; tli(j.se 
festivities and usages are commonly said to ho in the 
Khartoum fashion. The aslcing in marriage, tho re- 
ligious ceremony enacted, and the contract for tho 
marriage portion, do not differ from thoso gouorally 
in vogue amongst the Arabs, but the speciality of the 
festivities and a certain bizarre custom deserve to be 
recorded. 

On the afternoon preceding the wedding day the 
husband, smearing himself with perfumed grease, and 
clothed in a great mantle made of the finest stuffs, 
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mounts a good liorse and rides through the principal 
streets of the town, accompanied hy some of his 
friends. 

The marriage formalities accomplished, the hushand 
invites the nearest relations of himself and his wife to 
a separate chamber. The latter is dressed only in a rad 
— i.e., a smaJr vest made of leather threads, fastened 
by a belt round her waist, and reaching about four 
fingers below the knees. She begins to dance round 
the assembled guests, snapping her fingers and swaying 
about, to the general satisfiiction, especially to that of 
her husband. 

To manifest his pleasiu’o and the fascination with 
which she charms him, the husband scratches the sides 
and shoulders of the bride (with nails prepared a long 
time before) till the blood starts, as is required by 
custom, The wedding-dinner varies in splendour, 
according to the means of the family ; but it must 
consist of boiled and roast meat, sprinkled with sugar 
and honey, and pancakes, accompanied by quantities 
of beer, called vi&iissa. A great noise is the insepar- 
able accompaniment of nuptial feasts, with dances, 
songs, and the sound of guitars, tambourines, and fifes. 
These amusements, of which the bride does not par- 
take, are continued for three consecutive nights, from 
sunset to dawn. 

The dancing of the first day opens with a rather 
curious and very significant ceremony. The young 
men and girls are seated in separate groups, and sing 
alternately joyous and loving songs, when suddenly a 
young man rises and presents one of the youths 
with a whip of hippopotamus hide. The latter, thank- 
ing him, takes it, and glancing round the assembly, 
utters a cry that is an appeal for affection and admira- 
tion. 
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“ Behold mo }>r('piu‘(‘d ! ’’ ividlfN oiit' nl* tlmso ju'tseut, 
aud oomiiig [onvard iuul lu'nd'ni}^ holiiri* him, Uu* <mo 
armed with the whip thon admiiiistfi's alumt. tlllooii 
lashes to the, oham^dums luu'k, Imth for his own 
honour and iu faitlihil homaj^o to pvosfvllu'd ousUnn, 
must carry vivid marks t»f flu* jilllivfiou. 'I'lio jior- 
formaiice is repealed reoiprocally. aud flu* two avlors, 
proud of the uiiu’ks rocoivnd, hear the whi|>piup; heroic- 
ally, and retire, okited at havinpf demmistrart’d to the 
pretty girls their physical dexti'rity and endurance. 
The songs and the dances, which musf, (jonclude mi the 
third day, are cut short iu a still move sui'iirising 
manner; the noisy fcHtival, al«mt iu degcm*rato into a 
hacchanalia, is violently iiitcmiplcd hy the a|)pcaraiKi8 
of an old woiuaii. UuiingTIa* Night of iJu* Scnunlilo 
{kkUl-liafihn) as it, is callctl this Mcga'i’a <‘,\tiu- 
gulshes tho lights, aud the ytmug men, shout iug, 
kicking, and pusliiug cacli other, cliaso tlai girls, who 
do not resist, and in eonples, ann-iii-ann, l imy leave 
tho house. 

But tho feasts aro continued until the I’ort.ict.h day 
amongst the rolative-s of the two t'amilics, when tho 
hride shares in tho closing of tho festivity, and the tran- 
quillity of domestic life connneucos. 

The husband, however, livos iu his w'ife’.s liouso for a 
year, without being allowed to soo his mothor-ln-law, 
with whom he enters into relations only on the birth of 
his first son. She is, however, always respected by him 
as a person of the greatest consideration, aud if circum- 
stances arise which oblige him to take an oath, he 
swears by her name. The most urgent wants of the 
husband, during the time that he stays iu his wife’s 
family, are provided for with groat care by the 
mother-in-law, who prepares a special refection for him 
every midnight, called “ the refection for the foot of 
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tte bed” (Jcora angareb). It consists of rice-milk, 
pigooi:is, and sweet pastry. 

Nor are tbe practices in use on tbe occasion of death 
less curious. 

The death being announced by cries and women’s 
tears, the corpse is washed, while the priest recites 
prayers, and the women place all the best they can 
find of the defunct’s property, such as arms, vests, and 
ornaments, in a large place, generally in the open air. 
If he possesses a horse, it is led out caparisoned, care 
being taken to place the saddle upside down, and to 
soil the animal with mud and abstract some hair from 
its taU. The body is placed in the middle of a bed, 
covered with a large white sheet. The wife or the 
deceased’s sister make up their faces with ashes, and 
brandishing a sword, they are accompanied by a crowd 
of women, who place tliemselves j-ound the coffin, dis- 
torting their limbs in accordance with the gestures of 
the furious women who hold the sword, sometimes 
casting themselves upon the ground, with chants and 
cries and feeble lamentations ; or they execute a rough 
dance, more or less prolonged, which has rather the 
appearance of ferocity or folly tlian pity or grief. This 
is the ceremony at the funeral. The body is then 
carried to the place of sepulture. 

“ Was he a just man ? ” asks the priest. 

“ Zem ” (good), reply the mourners in chorus ; and 
then they proceed with the hurial. But if the reply 
is “ Shm ” (bad), the last ceremony becomes difficult, 
and is only performed when tbe relatives have mediated 
by means of gifts and ofTerings, and have obtained 
pardon for the faults of the deceased. They scatter 
perfumed powder upon the grave. 

For the space of seven days prayers are offered 
at the house, and visits of condolence are received ; 
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the friends are daily honoured with refre.sliincnts and 
banquets. 

On the fortieth day the pnhlio oevninonips cud 
■with a quantity of food being jdacod, first upon the grave, 
and then distributed to the pool'. Tliis food consists of 
pancakes, dates, raisins, and a sweet tart, called sed-el- 
ha-nach, that clogs the mouth. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM BUMBEK THEOUGn THE COUNTRY OF THE DONGU. 

.Slow marohes — ^Depaifcure Xrom Rumbek — ^Ayak —The river Rohl — Tho Donagla 
— The Agar — X Greek — ^l^lantationa — Manulaotnriea — Intoroonrse between 
Arabs and Natives — The freeing of daves— Mndir Muln — The lion is taken 
from Hi — Mergian Ali — The destruction of Bumbok — Slaughter — ^A survivor 
— Tho storming of Ayak— Rolroatto Bnfl. — Tho Lobi district— Tho chief of 
Bufl— Hisbravery — His superstitions — Talisman to protect ns from lions and 
crocodiles— Bufi fico from the attacks of leopards — Bid Khartoum fall, or 
not! — ^Medical art — Tlio Jfforu tiibo— Tobacco (Maatr ) — Tho Koddo and 
the Koddoxo— Tho river Yol— The station of Amadi — Its military im- 
portance— Mohammed Abdu — Bnroi — Grass conilagration — " Groat Are 
causes great wind” — Tho continuation of my journey foibidden— Tho river 
Aire— The Moru — Tho colonics of Abukaya--Thc waloishod between the 
Nile and the Mnkaa — 'Jko Bagiuso Grmiii — Wntprsliwl between tho Nile 
and the Congo— The Abaka — Porforntedlips — The subsLituio for tobacco — 
Ansia — Bederi — Belledi — ^Edi — Meriddi — Issn — Ibba — Mombia — Nembia — 
Metinga— The liver Duru — Robbory of salt and flight of tho oaniers— 
Bains — Foroed hall — Diflioultios on the march — Watershed between Duru 
and Dongu — Tawil — Bongola — Basinge — ^Baghinde — Tho rivers Akka and 
Ghurnmba— Hostility of Baghlnde— Our passage through his territory is for- 
bidden — An interview — ^No reply. 

I DEPARTED from Rumbek, November 10, 1880, worn 
•out by intermittent fevers, that afteiwards accompanied 
me, with few interruptions, as far as the Makua region. 

The use of quinine had no decided effect, but caused 
.a troublesome insomnia, so much so that I was com- 
pelled to discontinue it and confine the treatment to 
cold baths, with a better result. In consequence of 
this state of my health, I could not, as was my wish, 
undertake long and difficult marches, and my exhausted 
■strength only permitted a few excursions round the 
places where I halted. 
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'L'EN VHAllS IN W^UATOUIA 


The couniiy botAvoeil iiiid Aynk (MUisistN of 

au extensive plain, with low ImsUi's aiul seaiily tvcos 
strewn here and thoro, with clustovN of IiuIh, and liekls 
of various dimensions, Avhoro [ndinu and couunou inillot, 
sesame, orach, and hoaus are grown. It is a fivtigning 
tract of fully ten hours’ journey, bathed in the brightest 
sunlight. 

The river Rohl is the only course of Avater which 
flows through it, in the neighbourhood of Ayak ; it has 
its source in the elevated region of tho territories of 
Kodurma and Anzia, and is foniiod by several small 
rivers, whicli grad.ua]ly join the liver Aire, the Jiamo of 
the Itohl at its source. Tt llow,s tliroiigli llu' (iwritorios 
of Abukaya, Lesi, and of the Agar, and prouc'ods straight 
to the Nile. At Ayak, it is alrc'ady an inip(»rtfuit river, 
Avith irregular shoros, which arc Hliii})ed by tbo maHH0.s 
of water that In tho rainy setHou are liuiled against 
each other. 

Tho natives of that region are Dluka Agar, Tho 
river is usually crossed by boat.s iu the rainy season, 
but in the dry, by wading ; it has a. sandy bed, a Aviillh 
of about 100 feet (30 metres), and it,s watej’s are drink- 
able; the shores near the villiigc are cnllivaicd for 
vegetable gardens, which in the wet season are irri- 
gated by water- wheels worked by cows. This cultiva- 
tion is only carried out by the Arabs of the locality. 

Ayak is a large village, situated on the banks of a 
river, and consists of huts enclosed by palisades made 
of reeds ; it is inhabited by Donagla jieople Avho have 
settled in the country and acquired influence by means 
of the agricultural colonies founded by thoir slaves. 

At that time, a sort of linen that wears well, con- 
sisting of soft stout threads, Avas made at Ayak and 
other neighbouring Arab stations, such as Rumbek,. 
Bufi, Lesi, Amadi, and Goza. 
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The looms were quite primitive ; the cotton was an 
indigenous product from Egyptian seeds, perfectly 
white and fine ; the linen is identical with that made 
for ages at Dongola and called damur. 

These Arabs also dressed skins with the acacia bark, 
and made good boots of the shape called viarkub. 

A Greek — Gaspari Marco — who later on returned with 
Stanley’s Expedition, arrived amongst the Donagla 
people; he brought choice goods, made commercial 
acquaintances, and settled in the country ; he improved 
agriculture by showing them the best method of clear- 
ing the soil ; by persuading the natives to use manure, 
and extending the cultivation of date palms, of oi’ange 
and lemon trees. 

Horned cattle, especially oxen, are abundant amongst 
the Dinka Agar who inhabit the country, and its in- 
vaders were amply supplied with animal food by former 
and recent raids. 

At tbat time the Donagla and Agar people were on 
friendly terms ; the chief of the district had been 
clever enough to make his influence felt, by inducing 
them to carry out the principles of mutual exchange, 
by fixing taxes ; and by a tolerable system of justice. 
The Dinka Atot and Agar called him “ cm’ man.” 
They still made raids, but out of their own tribe, and 
tbat sufficed them, if the chief would wink at it. 

But a cause for discontent soon arose and troubled this 
comparative happiness : the Governor, inspecting the 
provinces, was surprised at the large number of slaves, 
and at the end of the year 1881 decreed their freedom, 
and directed that 400 of them should be sent to 
Khartoum ; in spite of the humane intention which had 
caused their liberation, these fellows became either the 
prey of some chiefs as wicked as the slave-dealers them- 
selves, or having spread all over the country, they pro- 
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pagated amongst tlioii* coinpalriotH ('loinciiis of ilio 
corraption they had loaviii'd In so many years of 
slavery. 

Mnla, the chief of tho province, was also in tho list 
of proscription ; the natives svthercd from it, and having 
a presentiment of the violence close tit hand, expressed 
their sorrow in these words : “ Our man has gone, the 
lion is taken from us — beware ! ” 

They very well nndei-stood that a succesaor would 
put an end to the truce which had been so favourable 
tin then, and that great sutroriug was in view. The 
situation became strained, the soldiers and the Donagla 
men, divided by rivalry for suproinacy, joo})ardiHod 
the efficiency of tho (iovornniont inllumu’t', raids tuul 
fraudulent tricks daily embittored Iht'ir minds, and 
the blacks, having hoard rumours of tlm s(.niggle which 
was taking place tho north, ])ruparod fornawolt and 
revenge. Ifrovidonoo, iiftor so many years ol' suHbring, 
had decreed a rising. 

Only a spark was required, and it ilashod ; a certain 
Mergian AH, then at the head of tho Uuird)ek station, 
when returning from a raid for cattlo and slaves 
in the neighbourhood of the village, was attacked by 
an armed band of Dinka, vigorously heaboii, and 
followed into the heart of the village, whoro they 
slaughtered the whole of its inhabitants, comprising 
200 soldiers and 60 families. 

The attacking body, thirsting for blood and revenge, 
fell upon these unfortunates Hke a wave which no 
human strength can stop ; they were preceded by a 
great sorcerer with the cry “ Ti SebH Allah " (By God’s 
mercy), the deadly invocation of the Arab, with which 
Mahdism had filled the air of the northern, provinces and 
which was spreading from place to place. It was in 
May 1883, when the watchmaker, Vod-el-Melik, the 
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only aurvivoi' of tlie slaughter, brought the grievous 
news to Ayab. 

In the middle of the night of the third day after 
the fatal date, Ayak was vigorously attacked, and the 
garrison being unprepared and overmatched by the 
enemy, was compelled, after heavy losses, to retreat to 
Bufi, a village on the river Yei, two days’ journey from 
Ayak. 

The country of the Lesi of the great Mittu family 
is celebrated for its animal wealth, especially for ele- 
phants; tlie hunting of these pachyderms is effected 
by the natives setting fire to dried grasses, which im- 
plies, as a natui’al and inevitable consequence, the de- 
struction, at no very distant date, of the whole species ; 
this manner of hunting is almost universally practised 
in those countries where srxoh handy and deadly weapons 
as guns are. deficient. 

At Lesi I met a Turk, formerly a Cashi-Bajiouk, 
a brave huntor, but with his head full of ridiculous 
superstitions and empty boasting, who had jarred on 
Emin Pasha’s nerves both then and later on, but other- 
wise a good, cheerful, and obliging fellow. He came 
to see me, and gave him.self entirely up to his glib 
tongue. 

” Ah, you are a hunter 1” said I. 

“ First-rate ! without me the Mudir would be unable 
to continue his zoological collection.” 

“ What I is there no one in the province capable of 
firing a shot ? ” 

“Yes, a number indeed, but all they can do is to 
bum powder and destroy an animal ; for instance, a 
bird must be hit in the breast, in order that the stufiler 
may .show its appearance in the moat favourable man- 
ner ; cariyiag it hanging by the beak, cleansing the 
feathers from blood, and preserving it from every 
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touch, wMcli tho Doiuigla ami lilai-k.s will iiovor 
possess.” 

“After all,” I said, “ it soouim lo int' that wlmt is re- 
quired is not so diilicult to laarn ; },^o()il will is gene- 
rally accompanied by industry and love of itiiprovemout.” 

" It ought to bo, but it is not so hero lunoug.-it us; 
and then I must remark that tlio greatest dilliculty 
of the business is .selecting the victim, in which I am 
not afraid of being aurpassod by any one. Several 
specimens of one bird in the aame collection means 
■waste of time and gunpowder ; tho slcill I am sjjoaking 
of is not a common quality, I iusaitro you ; tho Miidir 
knows it : 1 am oxpoctiug him to aslc mo to return to 
him.” 

“Why did ho dismlsH you, thou ?” 

“He did not; it wtVH I who wanted io lenvo: niiy, 
he was so plousod with mo tbul notwillislmiding his 
occasional fits of temper ho mudo mo chlel' oj' the 
Bufi station.” 

“ And do you liko living in Bull 1 ” 

“ Rather ; on my ari’ival hero dlsm-tlei' amongst tlio 
inhabitants was very apparont, but 1 know how to 
make these Dinka Elinb submit. Only lanoy, there 
was not a night but scores of leopards ponelratod into 
the station, so that no one darod to I'etiro to rest, .and 
everybody was on the watch ; but, in spito of all their 
precautions, there was daily some victim to deplore; 
ditches were useless, and shooting was no better, but I 
found the remedy; what do you think it was ? ” 

“Indeed, I cannot say, perhaps you resorted to 
poison.” 

“ It would have been of no use ; sorcery was at the 
bottom of the whole affair, and the sorcerer bad to he 
discovered,” 
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“ That is indeed peculiar, and I wonder what means 
you employed to do it ? ” 

" Listen to me and judge ; no one else could he in- 
terested in a change of Government but the natives ; 
now these fellows, who are extremely clever in sorcery, 
must have sent round the leopards, and perhaps trans- 
formed themselves into these animals in order to spill 
blood with their own teeth.” 

“ Impossible, my dear fellow ! The idea is absurd.” 

“ Not so absurd as you imagine ; you are only Just 
arrived ; remain a while, and I am sure you will change 
your opinion. After a long experience, I have learned 
many secrets and acquired a conviction of the effi- 
ciency of many talismans, at whioh I laughed formerly, 
as you are doing now.” 

"It is strimgo indeed, but please proceed. How 
did you act 1 ” 

" I called togother tlio Eliub chiefs, who reside in 
the neighbourhood, and regaled thorn with a largo 
quantity of Indian {sorijo) millet beor ; and, lastly, I 
made them a present of tobacco, but it was not genuine ; 
it was hashish {Cannabis indica). I incited them to 
smoke, and in a short time they became as if drunk — 
the usual effect of opiates. Thus I obtained my object, 
and the final result could not be doubted — do you 
think so ? ” 

“ It is a rare and curious case the conclusion of 
which I cannot foresee. I admire your cunning.” 

“ I seized my trusted gun, and levelling it at the 
drunken and astonished men, I said, ‘Which of you 
dares to cause disorder, fear, and mourning in my 
district ? You are sorcerers. I know you have the 
‘ evil eye,’ but I must tell you that I will not permit 
it any longer ; your malice is now known, do you 
understand?’ Then they suddenly answered, ‘Yes.’ 



HO 'PEN VKARS IN KrU' A'P iilUA. 

‘WelVaaul I, ‘will you ,stu[> your iulonml Iriuka? 
Will Lho leopimlH olvisi* a]ipi'imiio; iti this uoi^fhlwnv, 
iiood?’ "^I'liL'y all took an oaili to that ('llt'ot, untl 
from that (lay nolo(»par«lh havo cvi'v hoou .soi'u aiutiugst 
us. Tho cliHlriut haw boon tlolivt'rod iVoin ihar, mid I 
think tho Mndir himsciir will h(‘ jirulidul to me." 

I did not laugh, but wan ut'.irly suft'oeatud in pre« 
venting it. lie was looking at mo t riuinphantly. 

“ And my craft ia not liiuited to this ; I possess 
several magic powers. T am not afraid of going into 
the forest alone and looking into tlie river; neither tlie 
lion nor tho crooodilo have power to harm nu'.’’ 

“This surprises nio still more, my dt'ar Ihussan- 
Aga," 1 ro])liocl. 

“ Do you sou this small ))io«o of wood liiHb'iu'd to niy 
right wrist 1 It pvoicHsts mo IVotn Uu* at lack of evooo- 
diles. Do you see this otlu'r talisman rasLuiiod to my 
loft arm ? This voiidurs any Hou 1 meet on my way 
immovahlo and inotlbusive. iiie auiiatd would, but 
cannot, poxTiico upon mo; ami nudomUiiuliag its in- 
feriority to me, ho will wag his tall out of spito.” 

I saw this same man again later on, in L8H6, at 
Wadelai ; he had lusumcd his avocation of a Imuter, 
and was employed as such by Jimin Pasha, hut instead 
of being cured of his old superstitions, he liad learned 
all the stupid nonsense of the Lur people. 

He often invited a local juggler, whom ho (juestioned 
as to the existence or nou-existcuco of Khartoum, and 
the results of the war in the Soudan, and the obliging 
trickster prophesied from the arraugemeut of some pieces 
of leather tossed in the air, the impregnability of the 
capital of the Soudan, the victories of the Egyptians, 
and the approaching opening of the Nile route. 

At that time he was also frantic with a medical and 
surgical monomania ; his treatment of any disease con- 
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aisfced of bleading the head, hands or feet, as tlie case 
might be ; “ for,” said he, “ every complaint is caused 
by an abnormal state of the nerves." Poor fellow ! his 
sons perished of fatigue on the road, and he himself 
being little accustomed to travel, found the return 
journey impracticable. 

Leaving the valley of the Rohl, and following a 
south-westerly direction, a ten hours’ journey brings one 
to Amadi, a large village of the Morn. These people 
are strong, vigorous, and active ; they are, as a rule, 
good husbandmen ; from theii* fertile land they obtain 
corn, sesame, sugar-canes, and tobacco ; besides the 
American kind of the latter, there is another, called 
maair (Nicotiana rustica), with a strong sour taste, and 
generally preferred for chewing ; this plant is indigenous 
in the Dinka country. 

The Moru population is formed of two Lu’ge tribes, 
Koddo and Koddero, whose territories are divided by 
the river Yei ; they are bounded on the north by the 
Dinka Agar and Atot tribes, on the east by the 
Mandari and Niambara, on tbe south by the Bari- 
Lighi, and on the west by the Lesi ; the Moru nation 
has a peculiar language. 

The river Yei hfis its source in the heights of Kakua, 
on the range which divides it from the Dongu ; it is 
augmented in its course by tbe waters which descend 
from the western slope of the Niambara mountain 
group and by those which fall from the Makraka 
chain ; it touches Amadi and Bufi, intersects the Atot 
country, and reaches the Nile on the north not far from 
Gaba Shambe; in the rainy period it has plenty of 
water, but during the dry one it is fordable every- 
where. 

The country is intersected by small ridges, slightly 
touching each other, and mostly composed of rooks. 

VOL. I. 1’ 
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The scat of llie {{-overiniieuL, which was fornievly on 
the left hank, wtia rohuilt on the i-iy-hl one, when the 
Mahdist invasion was cxju'cted ; the position is an 
important one for a ioin])oiuiy dcfeiiei', but at that 
time it was useless as au important base for operations, 
because the road at the rear wiis exposocl to the hostilities 
of the black tribes. 

The Donagla men were at that time as industrious 
and active as those of the "Rumbok and Ayak, and had 
extensive plantations which were cultivated by a large 
number of slaves ; some of the men I knew there wore 
already famous in tho history of tho locality : hlohammed 
Abdu, for tho iniquitous trado in oiinudis ; Ihu'ci, for 
his complicity iu the murdor of King MuuKa. 

It is a general custuiu iu tho Koudaii to burn dried 
plants, in order to clear the ground and luaimre it, as a 
preparatory stop to sowing; this ouHtoin ofLou caiisos 
inoonvenionce and positivo damage, either because tho 
fire extends beyond tho desired limit, or hocaiiso the 
wind carries the burnmg embers to tho roofs oI‘ iho 
huts, destroying whole villagos. 

In 1880 this barbarous custom caused gi-oat damage 
to the Government stations, which were all destroyed 
from Lado to Wadelai. It was also introduced at 
Amadi, and I had my share in ' the damage caused 
thereby. The dried herbage had been ignited on the 
lands near the village, and the flames gradually ex- 
tended. After a few hours, when the fire had increased, 
a Avhirlwind arose, and in a few minutes the devouring 
flames reached the bank of the river. The village was 
wrapped in smoke, intermixed with, sparks, and the 
cry “ Mre ! Fire ! ” resounded on all sides. The embers 
blown by the wind fefi on the roofs, setting them on 
fire, which spread rapidly from hut to hut. 

The Koran says, “ Great fire causes great wind 
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the blacks say that when the jackal eiics at night 
there is clanger of lire ; this is their reciprocal consola- 
tion for the damage done. T only siillercd a slight 
loss. 

When I was on tlie point of departing, a message 
from the Mudir of Makmka was handed to me, Avheroby 
I was forbidden to resume my journey through his 
territory. Greatly surprised at this injunction, I sent 
a letter to the Governor at Lado, and without delay took 
the road to the Abukaya country, where I received a 
most courteous welcome. 

The traveller, after passing thi’ough the elevations 
which divide the valley of the Robl and the Yei, de- 
scends into a slightly wooded region tos.sel]titcd by 
fertile fields, ricli with plontiful j)ro(luco, wbore the 
busy Morn display thoiv indnsivy; tbou following a 
good road, not only on account of its (irmnoKS, l>ut also 
for tho easy passage of Uio numerous and sandy but 
unimportant streams, lie reaches the valley of the river 
Eohl (called Aire by tbo Abukaya people) in about 
twenty hours, travelling aoutU-west. 

Between these two tribes there is no remarkable 
difference ; they are considered as the most ancient races 
in the whole region ; in consequence of their frequent 
intercourse and mari'iages, the different types have 
gradually altered, so that they liave actually blended 
into one; the distinction is only accentuated by the 
difference in language, traditional custom, and still 
more by national pride ; hut after all it is a nominal 
rather than a real difference. 

The colony of Abukaya, which is passed on the hanks 
of the Dongu, on. the contrary, shows a greater contrast 
of types ; their limbs are smaller, their complexion 
clearer, and their stature less than that of their 
northern brethren; this race may be considered as 
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representing tlio aboriginal ly])o, altUougU it 1ms many 
peculiaiities of the Sandeh-Bombo people. 



NKCHIO OF THE URMOlf OP ABUKA.YA. 


The mtershed of the two basins of the Nile and the 
JIakna is represented by a tortuous line, whioh, start- 
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ing from a point soutk-west of Wadolni. about 137 miles 
(60 kilometres) from Ike Nile, firat follows tke Walegga 
and Lendu ckaiu, and tken, bonding towards Kalika, 
grazes tke Kakiia country, turns N.N. W. towards tke 
Nairfi mountains, reaches Tandia andtkeTungu moun- 
tain, and penetrates the Abaka country amongst tke 
Tomaya group. In tke fii’st tract tke most important 
watercourses of the hydrographic system of tlie Nile 
are tke Ayu, the Yei, tke Torre, tke Aire or Rokl ; and 
in tke basin of the Makua or Welle, the Bomokandi, 
tke Kihali, tke Dongu, the Garamba, and the Akka. 

Continuing through the region of the Ahaka people, 
the line runs west, and reaches the Baginse gi'oup, 
where the highest point o f tlio watershed is situated, and 
whence the Issu and the Suoh doscond noithorly ; and 
on the other side, blio Dnm and tho Kapil i doscend 
towards the Makua. As to tko principal watorskod 
between the Congo and tho Nile, it follows a north- 
westerly direction from Baghiso. Vrom Coza through 
Konfo the traveller enters the Abaka country, which is 
crossed by following a path thtvt runs on the northern 
slope of the watershed, and leads by long and weari- 
some convolutions (inherent to the nature of the 
ground), sometimes to the top of a hill and often to a 
small valley. The path loads through long, thick, and 
hirsute grass, difficult and troublesome sugar-cane 
bushes, muddy-hottoraed streams and real bogs, groves 
of thorny shrubs, with few gaps and cultivated fields. 
The tribe of Abaka heis peculiar habits, customs, and 
language ; they are mistrustful as well as greedy, lazy 
and unwarlike ; cultivation is of small extent : tke 
telahun is substituted for sorgo (Indian millet), and only 
a few fields are laid out for tobacco. Large cattle are 
scarce, but goats are plentiful. 

The women have large protruding hips and strong 
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Umlja, but ai’o not ooinoly, .'uul ilio Iiloal ol' tlioiv ole- 
gance is a AviKxl {)!• ivovy insert od in (lio up]mr 

lip ; they do the aaniu with the lower, although to a less 
extent, for tliey liaiiga sinall wooden <!yliiider to it. 

They grease their hair and body proliiscly, and theii 
sprinkle themselves with a S(n't of rod hour, whioh they 
procure by grinding the bark of a trees, tins name of 
■whiuh I forget ; the females like smoking more than 
the men do, for this purpose they use iron pijses made in 
one block, the stem of which is very long; hut not always 
having tobacco at their disposal, they sjitisfy this vicious 
habit by substituting live coals In their piisi's ; smoking 
is generally rosorbod to as a roensation. ^’hescs [sotsplc 
are oumiibala, hut at the aaiius timo arc neither inhuman 
nor ferocious j they hunt clophnuts, wUhsharis nuim'roiw 
m the country, and it wius among I, Isom (,lial. 1 (irst saw 
large ivory pins used sis ornnmonts, 'fhoy undovstand 
to some extent how to work iron. 

The chief localities of tho country arts — Auxia, at 
which the traveller starting from (}ox»i iU'rivts.s in tdsout 
ten hours, passing IConfo half-way ; Htsdori, .seven 
hours from Anzia ; and Belledi, four hours from Betlcri. 
The journey from Belledi to Batuuga, the boundary 
between the Abaka and Sandeh (Niam-Niam), south- 
west of the Baginae mountains, takes seven hours, 
and a similar time to reach the Baginse region, through 
an extremely fatiguing road, partly formed by rough 
and tortuous paths. The watercourses of this region 
are numerous but meagre, because they are all near 
their sources ; but those worthy of mention are the Edi, 
which empties itself into the Aire ; tho Meriddi, which 
forms the Jau, the Issu and its afHueut tho Ibba ; the 
Mombia, Nembia, and Metlnga, each of which has its 
share in the formation of the Sueh, the Duru, and many 
other tributaries of the Makua. 
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AN “IIONIW CJIIIKK H7 

At Belledi, the chiol* oCtlio conuiry, himiLsoiuo and 
apparently courteous man, oftbved l,o accompany mo on 
the road, “on account of the dillicultioa,” ho said, “ to 
be met with whilo crossing the mountain ])assos/’ T 
'willingly accepted his oiler, and lie pledged himsoH' to 
accompany me to Batanga, and advised me to divide 
the journey into two parts, to make it less fatiguing. 
As I was then suffering from persistent fever, I took 
the advice without objecting. 

After travelling in pouriug rain for five hours, we 
pitched our camp by the shore of the Metinga; the chief 
showed me every consideration, and supplied mo with a 
good quantity of wood for fuol. Then ho caused his men 
to build a liut for my own uso ; and having tluuikcd 
biTTi for his attontion, I jioacolidly rcLirod to the rttst 
which my oxhanstod strangi.1) KHjnircd ; hut laucy my 
astonishment and stupor, whon 1 lusavd, from tho 
servants who awoke mo a (Inv hours af(.('v wards, tliat 
my former courteous companion, after Imving socvotly 
lighted several large fires, hud decamped. IS ext morn- 
ing, on taking tho invoiitory of our goods, it transj[)irod 
that the “honest” chief had paid hiinsolf for his 
courtesy, by stealmg a load of salt. I was obliged to 
remain three days in that place, in torrents of rain, 
expecting that the chief Batanga would send on 
carriers. 

The numerous watercourses and frequent marshes 
rendered my journey difficult and fatiguing, and rain 
falling almost daily increased my discomfort, not only 
by its immediate effect, but also because the carriers 
were unwilling to work ; the difficulty of keeping them 
together with their loads at the least threat of rain, 
their frequent desertion, sometimes "with their burden ; 
a thousand cares and molestations ; the perpetual dis- 
comfort, which greatly increased the difficulty of 
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At Belledi, the cluof oftlui couutvy, a litiiidsouio and 
apparently courteous man, oftbrcd Lo acooinpauy mo on 
the road, "on account of the dilUcxiltics,” ho saiil, “ to 
be met with whilo crossing the mountain passos.” 1 
willingly accepted his offer, and he pledged himself to 
accompany me to Batanga, and advised me to divide 
the journey into two parts, to make it less fatiguing. 
As I was then suffering from persistent fever, I took 
the advice without objecting. 

After travelling in pouring rain for five hours, we 
pitched our camp by the shore of the Metinga; the chief 
showed me every consideration, and sn])plicd mo with a 
good quantity of wood for fuel. Then ho causod his men 
to build a hut for my own use ; and having thanked 
him for liis attention, I poacofully redij-od (,0 tlio rost 
which my exhausted strongth nvjuin'd ; hut funcy my 
astonishment and Htu})or, whou I lutard, from tlio 
servants who awoko mo ii hnv hours af(/(>rwardH, tliat 
my former courteous oomj)aniou, after having socrotly 
lighted sevoml large fires, had dociimpod. Next uioru- 
ing, on taking the inventory of our goods, it tvanspirod 
that the “honest” chief had ])aid himself for his 
courtesy, by stealing a load of salt. I was obliged to 
remain three days in that place, in torrents of rain, 
expecting that the chief Batanga would send ou 
carriers. 

The numerous watercourses and frequent marshes 
rendered my joimney difficult and fatiguing, and rain 
falling almost daily increased my discomfort, not only 
by its immediate effect, but also because the carriers 
were unwilling to work ; the difficulty of keeping them 
together with their loads at the least threat of rain, 
their frequent desertion, sometimes with their burden ; 
a thousand cares and molestations ; the perpetual dis- 
comfort, which greatly increased the difficulty of 
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proceeding; all tlicso ('nithos liad a nmierial aiul inoval 
ofVoct upon llie KLal<' oF my lu'altli, was still 

pvecavioiis. 

Aftoi' liaving passed tlivongli llu* I'agiusi* group of 
mountains and overconio tlm walersln'ds lietwoen tlio 
Duru andllongu, avc dosceudod a gt'utlo slope to a valley 
of tlio latter, passing over rivers and streams of little 
importance, sucli as tlio Iloduma, the (laugua, and the 
Nyawa, and reached the village of Tawil (Apiil 1881), 
This country is peopled by Sandeh, a laborious and 

h'ss mist rust I'ul race than 
till' neiglihourlug tribe, s; 
the tevrilory Is fertile, 
lurtsily eullivaltsl with 
Indian millet, 
hejitiH, ground mils (nm- 
<•/!/«), and (obaeeii, hesidt's 
bananas. It is ruled hy 
vurlouH ehiels, who are 
ipiite dt'H)>otie,exe(‘pt that 
tlmy iu'knowh'dgu the 
aiithovitv of tho coimiuun 

u 

dors of tho stations of 
Arab villages which wore 
fonndod for tlio acipiisi- 
tiou of ivory and slaves ; 
bheso chiofii reside in 
Tawil, 1 >ongu, llongola, 
Basinge, and Baghinde, near tho river J)ongu, The 
river Akka, the largest in tho country, has its source 
in the Tomaya and Gabologgo group ; it is augmented 
hy the waters which flow from the w'estorn slope of 
the Tandia mountains (tho stream Garamha being the 
most important of them), and having run through a 
limited tract of country, pours its waters into tlie 
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Dongu ; the tributarios of the right l)imk are less 
important. 

The surrounding lands art* covered with grass, 
amongst whioh tlio ]japyrua rued is oecasienally soon ; 
but they are not fertile, and Imt little cultivated. The 
river ATflra, is crossed in boats during the rainy season, 
and at that time the water is moderately deej). 

In 1883 , when I went to Lado I again saw the 
chief Baghinde; he had increased his celebrity by 
continual molestations of the Government agents, 
and did not follow his father (Boschir’s) example, 
who, after being a slave, was made a chiol' by the* 
Donagla. 

This unfortunate man wm infatuated by a strange 
ambition, whioh induced him to bum llu) (iovin'iiinout 
corrospoudcnco and to Hl,i'ip the lueHSt'ugc'VH of (svery- 
thing they possessed ; these inlsdooils cau.so<l him to be 
condemned to death, later on. 

I was accom])auied on this road by a Hou(l!ine.se oilioor, 
who, with a small escort ol* soldiers, had a, mission to 
the Wando chief to fuKU. When wo reaohed tlio river 
Dongu, the chief Baghiudo not only refused bo provide 
carriers, but was audacious enough to refuse to comply 
with my request that he would supply ibod for the 
soldiers, aud forbade my pas.sago through his country. 

All our attempts, made by moans of mediators, to 
alter his hostility having failed, I resolved to ask for 
an interview, in any place he chose ; he complied with 
my request, but only on condition that I should be 
unaccompanied by tire Government soldiers ; we met 
by the small river Nacoya, in a locality full of grass aird 
bushes in the centre of a swamp. 

“ I have complied with your reqnest,” said I ; “ I came 
here without armed escort, accompanied only by my 
servant.” 
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" Yim mast, not tm nIVniil ot’ mo,” ho vojjIuhI ; '* I 
you ini Imf I aill linw* nodiiio^ <■» i|n ai(h tha 

.sukruTs.” 

But tho oonutry li:is htvn alrouily uooiijiioil t'or some 
timo By tlm Doiuioki, iii tlio luimo nf ll»> Koy^iliau 
(lovcmmont, I ImvolBro I Boro U uolBiiio' IVt'sBlBul .sUould 
(lisplotiso yon.” 

“ UivcuiuHtiinoos nUonul. Truo, ilio Douii^la 
used to nuiko, raids ami <U*vasf!iti> tlio noio:Uboui'iiig 
territories to (.‘ateli .skivo-s. But I (lorlv<'(l .some profit 
from tliabj ami my porsou iui<l property wore always 
respocLod. Two years iio’oasllii' soldiers passed (for 
tlic'. first time) to light Mniuiiangit, mv eoimlry was 
laid waslo, and I was mall rented, wtlB emisiderahlu 
pnijuiUco to my luilliority. 'I’liey eontinued lo abnso 
iiliolr power, Imt I woukl uot.sidtinil lo it, and tlieiv- 
foro was eoiupi'lleil to (nk«> up a i>osltion ofopim Uoslillty 
agidust them.’' 

'‘And why hiivn you imt deiiouiieed (heir mlsdeoila 
to tho ohiof ol‘ I he proviimo ? ” 

“It would have made, mat tern worse; he, is loo 
far froiu us, and upon my returu I .should limur more 
danger than before." 

“But I, who ask you Uio favour, am not a (luvem- 
ment olhcial ; thyrefore you could grout it me." 

“1 should have no ditlkmlty as far as you aro con- 
cerned, but I am very much ulVuid that the men I 
should place at your service, would lie maliroatod or 
imprisoned by tho soldiers." 

“ I can assure you that not one hair of thuir heads 
would he injured, aud that they w'oulcl bo at liberty to 
return hy any road ; because I travel alouo, you know, 
without any armed escort.” 

“I will see,” said ho; “I will consult my friends, 
and to-morrow I will send an. answer to your camp.” 
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The reply did not arvive, and the friends alluded to 
were two blacks who had run away from the Arab 
station some tirao previously, so I was obliged to 
engage carriers, by applying to the chief of the Bamba 
tribe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THROUGH TANGASl TO THE MAKUA 

Crossing tho Uongn— Eoals — Hippnpolntni — OiocwIiIls A poi'-mious plant— 
The colony of Mari — Mombuttn or MiiiubcUu — The finest — ^Thu livci 
Kib-ali — ^Tho MomboUu people —Old inhabitanls of llii> icgiiiu— 'J'hc Muiidu 
and tho Abisanga — ^Tho Manibarfi Tho Mi'ge, Maigo, niul AbainmlHi — The 
Qamba — ^I'lio Alckn fall biiuk — ^Nciiiliimboli anil the Mninliet tu- The Mabnile 
— Tho Sandoh'iron — Thoicd oil jmlip (laiiihiui, Kailelii), anil Vangaia - 
Tho ■woodod region- -Oxoeodllo llesh The Tinii Moiinlain Thiulvei (iadila 
— Bolluua — TiiberaCion nf Oiunlmii - The gtej pin i ot with ii red I ail- -Miiiita 
— Gango — ^Tho 0/ic— ThalHoufii, mihileilar raee Agiieiilliiie ’I'hn miniii 
faoturo lit ptilin oil— A’licKun uxIiiioUhI Iratn the lOlaii palm Mlliiaty ml 
Raids by tho slavo-tiadeii. -A hne/eu Hlimi-liadi'i 'I'he eiihiiiy nf Ifntigo 
lagainrcaclilielllma— Tangasl The Uver (lailila Klhi The heme ol the 
Ohimpanaec — Tho llainba and tho Hlapu Mlmit'i lumes tliave iUggevs 
Munisn and hi>. loimer gvunduuv ItiUo- Miia/a's ghille Vmaeily of a 
pigmy— A loUorfiom Dr. .1 anker— Ingtdiulo 1 ileHeeml lij tlui MaUna 
A fold of tho Makna — Soutry, beware I — Teiillary of the eneui} baudiug 
— Mambanga, Munaa’s nophow — ^'J'ho countiy'a slain of dntenen Meeting 
Jnnkcx. 

I "WAS on the point of euterhig tho JVlsniilioitii omniiiy, 
wHch has been fully described by Bchwoiidiirth ; I had 
heard -wonderful reports of tho inujosty of its sooiieryj 
of its rivers, with its celebrated galleries,* the banquets 
of human flesh ; the pigmies ; the chimpanzee with somi- 
human form, the tragic death of King Munza, and the 
iniquities perpetrated by the Arabs, all stirred my 
curiosity. Lastly, the love of my country inspired me 
to view Miani’s tomb ; desire for knowledge urged me 
to inquire into the peculiarities of the Welle, the 
mysterious river, and of the lake which was imperfectly 
seen by Piaggia. 

* This name of the galloiies In Iho woods on tho banks of tho rivers of 
that country was given by Piaggia, who was tho Itrsfc European to visit it. 
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At the Donga (May 1 881) a Sunga chief, a tall lean 
man, with a smilino- conntouauec', and I would almost 
say with a spiteful lip, was Avaiting (bv me ; he had 
prepared boats, each capable of caiaying a score of 
people, and, after having welcomed jne, he suggested 
that I should use thorn to cross the river ; the boats 
were made from the trunks of the Uncaria-tree, and 
hoUowod by means of iron and fire ; it is a very light 
wood, which can easily be shaped and worked ; with it 
the natives also make drums, seats, shields, and many 
other artistic objects ; the tree grows to an amazing 
height, and exhibits a trunk whose diameter sometimes 
reaches G feet G inches (2 motros). 

I was told that in his solomn baiKpicting days King 
Munza used to servo iiiod to his guests in largo pans, 
made of one block, of tho wood of this tree, called 
and that it took four sc'vvautH to carry oiu» ol' bhoin full 
of food. 

The Doiigu has its soiirco in tho mountain chain 
which is tho boundary of tlio Yoi group, in the Kakua 
country, and in its course wcjHtwards is led by numerous 
rivulets, amongst which the Ottua and the Akka, de- 
scending from tho north, are the most important. It 
has rocks in many places, winch make navigation 
impossible in the dry season ; but in the period of the 
rains it carries such a mass of water that it becomes 
deep enough even for large boats. It has a strong 
current and few sinuosities, joining the Kibali at about 
28° 30' E. long.; the Loggo people call it the Yo. At the 
ford its altitude is 2395 feet (730 metres) ; at its 
mouth, 2330 feet (710 metres). It is noted for a 
great number of hippopotami, which are hunted merci- 
lessly by the natives of both shores on account of their 
fat. 

The reluctance with which the northern people, 
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especially the Dinka, foc<l upon liipiiopdlatiuiH tlesU is. 
not even known hero. Tlio j^rouiul bftwi'cu lUo, river 
and KiboliMS grassy, with few trees, mul with ]>laiita« 
tions of Indian millot, eoloeyuth, and inauioe. With 
regard to tho latter plant, iiuiccurato reports have been 
spi'ead this year. Two sorts of it are grown, ono of 
which is poisonous ; however, even this may be utilised 
as food, and the Bandeh are aeciistoinod to soak the 
bulbs in running water for twenty-four hours ; then 
they are taken out, wiped, diied carefully iu the sun, 
and made into flour for food. 

Chunpanzoes are particularly 1‘oiul of tho kind that 
is noxious to human beings. 

South of the Buuga country, the lU'ighbonrhood is 
inhabited by a colony of Mari, a renmnuL of tho aisjient 
residents oJ’ this dlstviot. 

The soil is at Hrst rather barnm, but jiirihor ou it is 
covered by woods, and farlluir still by a fori'Hi.,\vliu‘li rises 
in all its beauty in the noigbbourhood of the i’iv(*r. The 
banks of tho Kiball are raised a few yarils above the sur- 
face of the water, and aro covered by thick growths of 
large trees and dense shrubberies, iiiLorlaoed with ivy. 
The river flows solemnly in its bcmldor-Htrown bed, 
and against these the dark waters dtish. It is fully 
260 feet (80 metres) wide, and situated at an altitude 
of 2295 feet (700 metres). Tho boats by which it is 
crossed are larger than those used on the Dongu, 
and are propelled by oars, shaped like shovels, 
one of which they use as a rudder. The country, 
which is improperly called Mombuttu, is inhabited by 
several tribes, having different origins and customs; 
hut the tradition of power having been inherited by 
the Mambekto* tribe, the whole country should be 

* As is well known, the Italian tongue is tho best to icudcr tho language of 
the Uaoks, as their words all end in vowels. 
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j.aamed after them MamboLtu — especially because their 
language, habits, and customs have been adopted, and 
are still supremo amongst the people. 

The most ancient inhabitants on record were the 
Mundu, the Abisanga, and the Mamhard, of -whom, at 
the present time, there are only a few colonies scattered 
between the Mege and Sand eh, on the east bank of the 
Makua. 

The first invasions recorded are those of the Mege 
and the Maigo, who fought against each other for the 
possession of the Gadda, Bomokandi, Teli, and Abarambo’ 
regions, and who conquered the greater part of the 
country which is now held by the Sandeh. 

Subsequently the Bambn from tho north-west, and 
the Monfu from the east, driving the natives before 
them, firmly established thoiimolvcs in tho country; 
almost all these tril)OS sptiko a dinbrout lang-uago and 
had distinct customs. 

At the comiuonuomont of those invasions, the AhV a 
(pigmies), who had soourod tho country north of the 
Bomokandi in remote ages, fell back southwards and 
spread over the hilly land between the Nepoko and 
Makongo, fixing their temporary abode, and keeping 
themselves far from the invaded places ; these people, 
although brave and dexterous in handling their 
weapons, never fought in defence of a country ; they 
are nomads by nature, without affection for any par- 
ticular spot, and this seems to be the reason why they 
always abandoned the country which became the scene 
of war. 

Under NembimboH the first signs appeared of the 
invasion of the Mambettu, who had settled near the 
Bomokandi and were followed by the Mabode, who 
erected their villages near the Monfu. 

The western population had been moving eastwards 
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for a long time, and, almost simultaneonRly with tKe 
spreading of the Matubeibii, accunipliahod tho great 
■conquest of the Makna region. 



AKK*. WOMAN (PIOMV). 

The Mamhettu and the Saudeh forced their way 
into the oomitry, and, as we have already said, the 
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languages spoken there arc still those ol* the aforesaid 
two tribes ; the Mambettu, indeed, have disappeai’ed, 
but their language, customs, and chdlisatiou still exist. 

The Niapu, who assisted so nuich in the dispersion of 
the Mambettu, and who at tlnit remote period settled 
in the country opposite to the Mege, used to visit them 
periodically to barter boars’ heads and dogs for palna- 
od. To the Abisanga is attributed the introduction of 
the red oil palm {EUdti gifiuocnm). The Mege are 
considered the most skilful in elephant-hunting, and 
the Sandeh are greatly admired for their ironwork; 
the Mambettu are remark- 
able for the perfection of 
their wood-carving, the Aba- 
ramho for their work in 
ivory ; and, lastly, the Moniii 
are oelobratod for their skill 
in agriculture. 

At that time Maiid)ottu 
land was divided into tlu'cc' 
separate kingdoms, created 
by the breaking up of 
Munza’s empire. 

Gambari on the north, 

Kadebo on the south, and 'lAMitcmi hloul's's. 

Yangara on the east, were raised to power more by the 
influence of the Donagla, the murderers ol Munza, than 
by historical right, or by the people’s wish. Plebiscites 
are as yet unknown in Africa. 

We were in a region which was very dark on account 
of trees, and marshy and cold through the wet weather. 
At every step there were streams, unimportant with 
regard to their waters, but very difficult and trouble- 
some to traverse in consequence of the numerous pools 
which they form. The ground rose gradually before us. 
vdt. I. 0 
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The chief Aiffmga, bvothev of (hunltuvi, iiivhed jne 
to a roptiHt ()1‘ croeotlilo llesli I’mtkcil wi(li itianioc 
loaves anti most beautiful bananas, wbieU ho advisc-tl 
me to steep in a vessel c<iutaiuiiig [)ahn-oil. 

I -vvas still too fresh to African (‘usloins ; the taste of 
musk was too pungent for me, tuul i eou/ined myself to 
banaim. 

The small river Koquaro.Avluch is in the uoighhonrhood, 
is one of the tributaries of the river Gadda ; it is formed 
by the drainage from the hillocks, which gradually in- 
crease ill height towards the Tina uiountaiu, and flows 
south towards Gaiigo, a village situated at the snurco 
of the river Ubo, which pours its waters iiitotho Doagu. 

At Belliina, May IH, IH81, 1 mot Kavbailo, the son 
of Gamhari, thou toniporarily ruling llu' icingilom 
instoiid of his fatlior, wlm was si.ill i‘.\ile(l at iJur 
Galias by order of Gossl, ace.usod <»!’ Imviiig been an 
accomplice to the infamoUK eastnitioa of ehildnui and 
youths. Gamhari hiul in reality attotupti'il that iiboiuh 
liable undertaking in consoipumeo of a eominissioii 
■which had been given to him by some slave-doalors, 
but, notwithstanding his couqdeto success, lie was re- 
moved. He came into po'wor again ■when tlie Governor 
of Lado Incorporated the Mambettu country with his 
own province and claimed its transfer from MoussaBoy, 
who was a Government representative in tlio Ghazol 
Eiver province. 

I received a grey parrot with a red tail ns a present 
from this young man ; this Psittacus erjjtJuicufi ia very 
numerous all over the central regions of Africa, and is 
very much valued on account of its tameness in the 
house, and for its red featbera, which are used as orna- 
ments. It is called Naque by the Mamhottn, and 
ICuJuuru by the Sandeh ; it is never seen north, beyond 
the river Makua, and lives especially in the Wallegga 
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conntiy, TInyoro, mid Uf^audii, ns liir ns Mso^ii, onsi 
of tlie Victoria Lake. 

When I was in Unyrno, at ahmhi the end tirdnly, I 
had the opportunii.y ol* observing Llie pas, sago ti(‘ Ihteks 
of them flying fl'Oiu west to east, and also tholr Teturn 
about the middle of March. 

May 25, 1881. — I started for the Monfu country, 
where Kadebo raled supreme- I passed along the Tina 
mountain, then through the Kabatnro country, whose 
chief Dinba is a Saudeh man, and procoecled to Andi- 
kenero, where the Mnkoiigo chief resides. I'lio road to 
the latter place is woody, fretpioully l)roken by pools, 
and intersected by sniiill .streams, mostly tr[l)u(aries of 
the Bomokandi aird UIki ; l)y the same roidi* 1 then 
reached the Gango Lorritory, so calk'd from a Maiubotlu 
chief, a former lord of the eotmiry, who was killed ihen' 
at the tiino of the murder of Mtiima. 

The village of Gango is silunted weslr of llio line of 
hills from which the river Ube Hows, and by wliioh 
it is sepiuratod from the Ikmiokundi country. 'I'lm in- 
habitants belong to the Monfu ruc<‘, whoso Irlbes ex- 
tend a long distanco in a soiilh-we.sturly <lire(ttlou into 
that region which is butwocsu the KilKili and llomo- 
kandi, as far as the Wallogga or Jjondii land; it is near 
the Bomokandi rivor, which i.s crossed by boiit at all sea- 
sons ; many of the inarshe.s which I mot arc r('al rivoi’s, 
covered very thickly with intermixed plants, foi’iniug 
a sort of elastic bed, where a man would sink knee- 
deep. Owing to them, the passage of important rivers, 
such as the Mekka and Nola, is dilEcult for man and 
impossible for large animals. These gi'owths, called 
ode, are formed by grassy vegetation carried by the 
waters, and offer less dilHculties in fording tlie liver than 
the sed of the Nile, because they ai'e more resistant. 

The Monfu type is more easily recognisable than 
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thoKO ol’ tlic Tiainlui, TMumliotln, tiud ollu'i* liilioK, 
because tlioy sivo ol' Hiniillor stalure luid ilark/'i- com- 
plexion; tlicy Avcvo and avo still I'lmsuloml as au 
inferior race, uiul for aonio Liiiio raids liave been made 
Into tbeir country for slaves to Im eu\i)lo3e(l in the 
fields, and it is said tliat very ymiug ones are still 
destined to satisfy cairnibal taste. 

They are famous luisbaudiuon, stronjj;, juitieut, and 
cai’eful in cultivating the fields, and tbeir impluments give 
evidence of tbeir skill. The wouion are also employed in 
bbe fields as clsewbere, sbaring the work \vitb the men. 

The Monfu enjoy some rt'putatiou for I, bo eievor 
maimer in wbicb tbo}'' oxtraci oil from tin' Pa/imt rhm, 
wbicb, boing plontiful in tbu eoimtiy, is ibo eiuiso of 
tboir woalLli ; tbeir .skill eonsisis in prodm-Ing au oil 
wbicb is I'voo from tbo bittorness oau.seil by imperlbd 
preparation. They ]ii’(ioeed in (bis maimer ; wlioii the 
fruit is properly ripo, tliuy gather it anil boil it in 
ve.ssols of water ; when that is strained oil’, (bey cvasli 
tbo fruit, carefully uddiug winged termilo.s to liuulitiitc 
(as they say) tbemixturo of tbu wbolo lot ; tbny squoaso 
it with tbeir bands, and tlio impnro oil is thou filtored 
through a very fine sievo made of herlis. 

The oil is known by the name of and the tree 
by that of noco, by which tonus they aro called hy in 
the other tribes. 

Trom the Elais Palm the Monfu also abstract a deli- 
cious but strong liquor called nocam ; after having cut 
the palm through the centre, they place it, deprived of 
all its upper leaves, and cut in several places, leaning 
an a certain angle over a hole in the ground, in which 
either banana leaves or an earthen vessol is placed. 

In about twenty-four hours the trunk loses all the 
liquid contained in its fibres, winch is called uomva. 

In other parts, where the palm is not so plentiful as 
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ill the Moiifu, iho thinking' of this neotar is reserved 
for the chief, beGau.se of the, damage caused to the trees 
■when cut for this purpose. In the Moiifu country 
there are also a largo number of banana plantations 
[Mtisa parndisk(i)\ banamus ai-e, so to speak, the basis of 
the food of the population ; they are always eaten before 
they reach maturity, and are boiled or roasted ; then 
the ripe ones, and only those of a certain kind, after 
fermentation, are used for making beer. 

The Monfu are not warlike, and do not perpetrate 
outrages upon the neighbouring countries ; unless pro- 
voked, therefore, their tactics are mostly defensive, and 
they make up the deficiency in warlike spirit by art 
and cunning. Upon being attackod by tlio enemy, 
they retire, blocking tho road by which lie advances 
with trunks of troos— nn easy task coiisidoring tho 
number of woods and foroste in their country ; some- 
times they try to draw the enemy into an inoxtvicable 
position, tho aim of which is to enable tho natives to 
come from their hiding-place, s and fall upon their 
opponents, often destroying them by fearful slaughter. 
This was the fate of the men whom Gambari, am- 
bitious of extending his kingdom, sent, in 1883, against 
the Monfu. 

The weapons used by these people are lances, with 
light shafts and elongated iron points, well balanced 
so as to enable them to be thrown a long distance ; also 
very thin arrows, poisoned and bristling with spikes ; 
the poison is made from the juice of various plants, 
which they keep a profound secret. Their shield is 
about 5 feet (l^- metre) high, elliptic and large, with a 
cavity at its lower end to place the lance in ; it is 
made of strips of Indian bark. 

At that time (July 1881), the Arabs had started 
upon an extensive raid into the countries south of the 
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■Boinokiuicll, ami I wan !i(. a Kiuall \illao'(‘ in- 

liabitodbybltUikH, wlu'ii I wiw iiwun' (•rA\tiiiu'u iMuning 
up; tlioy wei'u tlc’tl to oiu* auollicr by fords lasUnied 
round tbuir necks, ami al’IcTU'ardH, :i corlain lljraiiim, 
whom I know at Amadi, arrivi'd, 

I did not apeak; lio Habited mo, ami I refurued 
it. The Arab began bis usual praym*, ami I did not 
disturb him ; but whon ho had IIiuhIioiI, I called him 
to me. 

“Ibrahim,” said I, “you have prayed unto God 
fervently.” 

“Oil yes,” said he, Imsitatingly. 

“And you have thanked Him Ibr the hooty wliioli 
you have taken '( ” 

Ho did not reply. 

“And you have jivityisd Uim (.0 put suidi aaolhor lot 
in your way ‘i " 

“1 am a poor man,” Huid ho; “ I work to keep Itody 
and soul together ; Lam Mohammed AhiliiV Hervaut.” 

I did not say anything more npon the Kuhjeot, but 
epoke of other thingn. 

During the night, the gv(*ator part of trhe Hlavos 
disengaged themsolvos from tho eerds and took to 
flight. Next morning Ihruhim clojiarted with a Hullen 
countenance, without a]iproacliing me; Imt I munt say 
that I had no hand in tlio oscapo of thoHo Hlavo,s. 

During the time that fever granted mo a truoo, I 
made some short excursions into tho noio:hhoitrhood of 
Gango, to study tho country; once I earn© across a 
secluded village, whose hubs had roofs covered with 
thick layers of grass, similar to those ol’ tho Ghazal 
region. It was a colony of Bongo people who had 
settled there a long time ago, and retained the lan- 
guage and traditional customs of their aucestorH ; bat 
iu consequence of tho slaughter and strife caused by 
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the ivory tradeis, its unity was ilestioyed, and many 
of them, emigiatcd. 

Indefatigable and caieliil husbandmen, and in fiiendly 
relations with tho natives, i hey showed a marked con- 
trast to tliem by their icddish-hrown complexions, 
vigorous limbs, and tall stature. 



' wo6t of Mount Tina ; this is a 

small low mountain, which rises alone, upon a rather 
undulating ground ; its summit is large and flat, like a 
terrace. 

After having remained at Belllma some days, in 
order to obtain carriers, of whom I was in great need, 
I started, July 30, with my small caravan for Tangasi, 
taking a road parallel to the course of the river Gadda. 

This liver, which can be seen in the distance from 
some parts of the road, has its oiigin in the Tma 
mountain, springing from the network of streams which 
flow from its spurs ; it is increased along its course by 
minor rivers and streams which flow from the neigh- 
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bnurhood ol' tho watorsluMls li(mi(ikrui(li. (taddu, nud 
Makiia (Jadda; animii^'hi llu'si* \vat<‘m)urMes, tlui Kilo, 
Tonibi, and An aiv wavthy i»f niiMituui, (Iu'hc in llu* vaiiiy 
season have a niodevidolliav ol' water. 

Tlvo Gadda is 100 leofc (ltd melres) nidt', and of a 
considerable depUi in the wet period ; it is tlienei-osaed 
by wooden bridges, it join-s the Alakua in ihe Ahimbard 
country. The Kilo, which ruii.st Ix' erossed in order to 
reach Tangasi, ha.s a breadth of about feet ( 1 0 metres) 
and is passed over by trunks of (lees; the territory is 
covered with Avoods, mixed with cultivated tracts; 
watercour.sos arc fre(]neut and form truid)le.Moine pools. 

The elephant and hutl'ulo ar(' nunu>rou.s, and are 
hcoii in groups; the, exist eiiee of tin' ehimpaim'C is 
indicated by its lulls, built, on lroe'>. 'Die immorous 
dwellings of the natives arc Ireipu'nlly eneiieled by 
hedges as a Tn’otootion IVoiu wild beasts. 

The inhabitants grow maize, sesame, pumpkins, and 
colocynth but bananas, manioe, and sweet [lotatoos 
[JHatutd cdnlin) are tlic siapio food. 

Tho population, amongst wliom the 'Niupu have 
settled, is chielly Bamba; there is also a eolony of 
Maigo, remnants of the ancient owners of tho territory. 

After five days’ journey I at last reached 'rangasi, a 
name whioh includes the history and vicissitudes of the 
people ; the chief Yangara, one of tho successors to the 
dismembered kingdom of Munza, ruled tlie coimtry. 

Gessi showed me some of Miani’s hono.s at Wau, 
which he had caused to be gatbeved at Tangasi, and he 
induced me to search for the place whore he died and 
was buried. I did not waste any time, but immediately 
upon my arrival began to make all necessary inquiries 
to attain my object. Assisted by Yangara and favoured 
by the Arabs, I was fortunate enough to find a Negro who 
had worked at the grave of the unfortunate explorer. 
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Three hours’ jouriu'y uovLli-otisL ofTanpfasi, there 
once existed the large village and residence ol' the power- 
ful Muiiisa (which has boon illustrated by Schwein- 
furth); owing to the forouity oC the slave-traders, that 
town, w'as burned to ashes upoir the same day that the 
great king wars killed, and only thirteen high posts, 
blackened by fii’e, remained as evidence of its past exist- 
ence and the historical splendour of the palace. 

After half an hour’s journey, crossing over the river 
Bitto, north of the village, and ascending north-east, we 
reached a large plain upon the top of a hill ; it was bare 
of treo.s and covered with herbage, which increased the 
desolation of tho idaco. There a shapeless mound in- 
dicated the g}‘avo of poor Miani. J caused idl the 
weeds encuitihering It to bo reinovcd foj’thwith, and 
carefully exanuiiing Iho earth excavated by my wen, I 
found a few reniiiauLs oflmmaji hojicH ami IVagmontH of 
a broken vessul. T'lu'ho vommuiTs, which T had always 
carefully preservcxl, hoping to reluru thorn to the 
mother country, wero stolon from mo and destroyed by 
the ferocious king Kabba-lUigu of Uuyoro. 

But wero those fragraouts Miani’s real bones ? 

Was he not buried neairtho village of Nuraa, amongst 
the Sandeh ? And was not the coffin closed with four 
large nails ? 

Some witnesses of Miani’s deeds and of his lament- 
able death had supplied me with the most minute par- 
ticulars of them, given with that unanimity which is 
usually met with in witnesses who speak the truth. 
■Hffiani was not amongst the Sandeh on the right bank 
of the Makua ; he only halted at the Bakangoi, whence 
he proceeded to meet Munza. 

Sickly and troubled by intermittent fever, he was 
taken after his return with violent dysentery, and expired 
soon after. According to a wish expressed by him, his 
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mdl'tiil riMiifuiiH word jihiootl in ;i wnuiloii ootliii wliiuh he 
luniss'lt'liiul CdiiHt rui‘lo(l. 1 lotto-tooinjiloiflj 
by hissitk) woiv pliunl .i (twra-ntlhi iii|u‘ jiud a vosHelof 
llio same material tiill <>1' tnli.u‘eti, tin* whole eoiilonts 
being wraitjK'd iiia largi* i‘miiei, aiol sewn up. theoofliu 
was then closed with lour lurgi* nails, and aeetimpauieclto 
tlio grave by tlie Arabs of Tangasi and immerous natives, 
shots being tired ov«‘r it in honom' ot‘ the deceased. 

Tlie only violation of the body was the cutting off his 
beard, wdiioh hlunzaordered to be inaih* into a cord and 
aftcinviirds wore as a girdle, iin excusable idcii, perhaps 
to bo attributed imuv to ulVeelion I ban disrespect. t)n 
the m'giit following (In* day of (In* buriid, uulcuowii 
thievi’s o])eu('d tin* grav() and stole (lu* eollin, nails, 
fiirpot, and (ho whoh* dres-.; jiiid (lay would eertahily 
have ltduni the liody itstdf (o I'al if (hey had nut 
olijee.Led to the llesh of whl(«< men. 

hliiuza, being informed of (hi* liiets, ordered an 
iiKiniry to ho maclo to discover and arrest the rohhors; 
bub nolthor thi'so men nor the stolen objects could he 
found. 

Having roturnod in the evening from my pious duty 
and placed tho ])rocinuH relics in a lio.x, 1 called one of 
my servants and oi’dored him to bring mi* somo liuuanas 
from the bunch which I know 1 hml left at homo, fori 
was suffering from an iuvoluutiiry fast. 

“There ai'e no moro biuuinus,” said lie. 

“ How is that ? What aljout t.he. iiunch sent Irom 
Yangara this morning ? ” 

“ It is no longer thevo.” 

“ Well, then, have you oatou it idl ? — a hunch of 
about one hnndred bananas I ” 

“Akango [thus tho Akka who had boon given to 
me at Gauge had boon named 1 him oatou t.hom.” 
“All?” 
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" Yos, allogclihcM- ; liavo .MurpriMC'd liiiu several 
times during the tlay stealing fvnitj and it was im- 
possible to prevent liiin.” 

T did not speak, and resolved to wait till supper-time, 
wbich that evening was rather later than usual. While 
I was supping, I ordered the culprit to bo brought 
before me and offered him a plateful of porridge mixed 
with meat and invited him to eat. Ho stooped down 
quietly, and with the usual unconcern swallowed the 
whole of it, to the last mouthful. What voracity ! 

He then told mo that when he was caught and en- 
slaved by the MouAi, he was surprised upon a banana- 
treo, whilst struggling haul to pick a bunch. This boy 
gave mo proofs on several other oecasiojis of his cxti-a- 
ordinaiy appoLiLo. 

A letter, ro<'('ivod from Dr. .Junker, Soplomber 18, 
1881, infoniu'd nu' that ho Ua<I arrived amongst the 
Abarambo, and thal. ho slnuily intended going to meot 
tho Mambanga chief, who at tliat tiino was waging war 
against tho Govornmeiit troops. I was very glad of 
this news, which gave mo the opportunity and pleasure 
of making tho i)orsonal acquaintance of that dis- 
tinguished Russian traveller. Two days after, I went 
down towards the Makua to Ingaheto to meet the 
Mambard chief, tra veiling over the same road by which 
I had gone to Miani's grave. 

I inquired as to the best route, and ascertained that 
the one by water was longer than that by land ; but that 
tho latter passed through dense forests frequently 
intersected by watercourses ; with uncultivated and 
uninhabited tracts, tho natives having ffed the country 
since the day when tlie war against Mambanga began. 
Moreover, the chief Mabu could not accompany me by 
land, in consequence of hostilities which kept him 
away from Mambanga, but he offered to go with me 
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111 a boat as liir iis tlif nnmtli itl’ (lu* linn' Viivu, I 
Joyfully aoci'ptod, Iusmum* (lifn-bi 1 \\:is ulVitml an 
opportunity of wall f\,j>lorliiM- tlio liaiiks and I’lniisp of 
that. ]iai't. of till' ri\oi' t»» lu‘ travovM'd. 

Ill till' {‘oimso of twtt davM a hiiiall tli'ot. of six luvjfe 
boats was fonnod, oaoh oapabb* of i'outainiu*i: forty 
jicrsoiis, uud rowod by twoho un‘U. 'I'lio ohiof having 
lauded at tlio uppointeil spot, cinbraaod tlio opportunity 
of hniitintf bulfaloos on tlii‘ lands adjaoonl to the left 
bank. 

It was a dolip,litful jouruoy, IVoni tho ^randour of the 
river Miikua ; tbo niajosty of tin* vi'^rotatiou ; ami the 
doUcinus sbadi* wliicli I'xlonds ovor tin* waii't's and 
koojiH tlii'in cool: from tbo n-tVi'shiiio- bri‘c/t'S by which 
tbe air is {jfiMdly stirriMl; ri'stloss monkeys pounaiug 
ouo upon lUo ot.lu'i' UH If lipjUtiup; ; sploudld birds with 
viably oolonml foal.lu'rs lln(lcrin*r amongst llic troos, 
HOinu Hwimminp;’ on tlio rivor; llyin^- lisb; tbo sudden 
pliuigCH of tlu) imit!odilo.s: a niimbor of hippopotamus' 
heads, spuiihip; wator in all tllrcct ions on tbo majcHtic 
river; all lliis formed a sceno which it is impossible to 
(] escribe. 

The loft bank dosuonds almost, porjanidieularly, the 
forests by which it is euvcroil ^dvinoj it a dark hue ; the 
right is not as high, but slopes gently, and is covurod by 
less dense forests, ocea.sional bri'aks showing immense 
grassy plains in tho baokgrovmd which gradually vanish 
towards the blue horizon. 

Our small fleet proceeded, enlivcnotl by tho rhythmical 
songs of the oarsmen. They wore all joyous, and amused 
at my admiration. I imked a groat many questions 
which were not understood, either from their nature or 
■ on account of the dilRcultiea of tho language. 

‘'Does friendship exist between you and the Sandeh 
of Wando ? ” 
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"Yes, at present ; i’orraerly wo IVequuuLly (luarrellecl.” 

“ But you liavo always ropulsocl tlioiv attacks ? ” 

“Yes, that is true; though once we ran. a great 
risk.” 

"But how could Waiido cross so deep and large a 
river 1 ” 

"Now allow me to tell you the exact story. As 
long as Wando tried to cross at night and in the 
rainy season, even with several scores of boats, his 
troops were an easy prey for us ; but there was a lime, 
soon after the death of Munza, when the struggle 
became severe and sanguinary. In the dry season, 
about two hours’ journey from Ingabeto, there is a 
ford (nedangm) whicih is quite unknown to the Sandeh. 
Upon the king’s death, soveuil parties woi*o formed in 
the country, and Wando, an.xiou.s to take advantage 
of circumstaucoH, was clover ouough to win a certain 
N’Dongo, father of Lha>t El-Mas whom you have seen 
with the Govnvnor of Bahr-ol-GhaJial. This man re- 
vealed to him whore the ford was, and Wando came 
with numerous wari'iors ; but the Arabs having un- 
masked their guns, he was defeated, leaving a great 
many killed and wounded 0 )a the banks of the Makua ; 
however, he with a few followers succeeded in saving 
his life.” 

“ Can you tell me if there are other fords in the 
river ? ” 

"Not to my knowledge, no {cahare)-, at least, as far as 
that part of the river frequented by us is concerned." 

" And how far do you generally go in your journeys 
on the Makua ? ” 

“ As iar as the chief Masinde’s laud.” 

" Are there cataracts and difficult points to overcome 
on the river ? ” 

“ Cupida, cahare (cataracts, no) ; there are rooks in 
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several places, but always iu\iv the banks; and tlu'vo 
is a spot, one day beyond Madaiit^uk', wlaov tlui ^^(>boli 
lives (tlie evil spirit of tlio waters), wlio is a, very dan- 
gero us enemy to navigators. H‘ a l)oat is liold (Manigh 
to attempt the passage of that plaeo, and does not know 
how to avoid the dangerous poinl, it is whirloil round, 
and carried down into the abyss by the rn'ln'IL" 

My extemporised geographer meant io describe a cer- ' 
tain locality where a whirlpool winild endanger a boat. 

As a proof of the fact, he related the story of several 
misfortunes that had occurred on that spot. 

“ And now, please tell me, was there such an enor- 
mous mass of vegotution collectcnl on tlio river as to 
imjiedo tralUc ? ” 

“Neither ou tlie river upon whie.li \v(^ ori', iior on tho 
Bomokaiuli, has such a thing ev»'r beioi stHMi ; it only 
occurs 011 some secondary riv(>rs, but has no n'liifiiiithi 
(bad results).’’ 

“ Do you know tho [tajiyrus ])lan (. '! ” 

“ Nelwne (papyrus). Oh yi's, it is in Iho Handeh 
country, north of tho Dougii; the plani, is not 1 ‘onntl 
on this side of the river.” 

“Does the river receive many watiu's ’i” 

“ Not in the Sandeh country, hut a great many in 
ours.” 

“Would you tell me tho most iinpovtaui of tlicse 
watercourses ? ” 

“ The Netuko, which I suppose you mot shortly 
before your arrival at my place, imd tho V avu, near 
the landing-place in the Mambaiiga couiiLry ; but there 
are others, such as the Kiivo, tlio llaro . . . . ” And 
here he repeated a string of namos oi' secondary im- 
portance, which I do not remember; amongst those on 
the right bank I recollect the BuLuto, the Bocpiara, 
and the Mbueii. 
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"Aro them) inmiy iiKli hi tlio rivoi?” 

Neiighnr mvlotii nmi'jiojw amtnthc (lihli many, 
large, good); tlie Adai who are oloso to ns, and the 
Mambard, have no other iudrisiry bui, hshing, and 
thereby earn agitb ne jnizo (corn and oil), and all they 
require.” 

We stopped in a little crock of the right bank, on 
the evening of the first day’s navigation ; fear of the 
Mambanga kept us hvr from the opposite one, and in 
the morning early we resumed our journey, during 
which I continued my questions, esjiecially about the 
flooding of the livor, which often inundates the plain of 
the Saudoh ; and aliont the Wando country, which is 
richer in corn than that of llie Maiubottii, hut deficient 
inpalin-oit; after three liours’ ])assagc wo wore stop] led 
by some load oomnianding Avord.s jirocoeding from the 
right bank. TJjioii flic iniswev given by my compaiuons, 
that “ the white man was coming," anoLlior howl gave us 
to uiidtii'staud that wo were permitted to resume our 
journey. 

At last wo arrived tit the limdiugqilaco ; the flotilla 
moved towards the o])posito bank, and my boat touched 
the Mambanga teriitory; I landed, accompanied by 
a boy whom I had brought with me : the boat went 
away, and I remained alone. 

Several armed men were awaiting us, and I followed 
them towards a small hill, where I was at once in the 
presence of Mambanga, the rebel chief of Ahisauga, the 
dreaded nephew of King Mnnza. 

Mambanga was in a state of hostility with the 
Government troops. 

At first he successfully repulsed the repeated iriA'a- 
sions into his territory which the Arabs, Yangara, and 
Bauli attempted. 

At that time, brave almost to rashness, he was sti'iv- 
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iiijv tor success uo’iihisL \eiy iiiilliMuiiMlile odds, tind 
clinncc was ag’ainst liiiu. 

Mamlumga was waitiuo- Idv me. stiuuliug upright 
with his laiiee hy his left side, waving ilu* liisUtrical 
troinlxful' (war kuit'e) with Id.s right liand.iiud hi^ sliiold 
leaning against a tree; he saluted me and iiivitetl lao 
to sit down upon a heiich opposite, u[>on wliieh he also 
seated himself; his faithful followers, armed to tho teeth, 
squatted ou the ground, fiiriuiiig a (drele round their 
chief, and in such a po.sitiou that iny baeh was turnwl 
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towards them. I looked at him attentively ; he avus a 
man of tall statui-e and strong limbs, but agile and 
quick in motion, with a penetrating eye and regular 
features, the image of resolution ; his complexion was 
light brown, and his countenance pleasant, not even sug- 
gesting a suspicion of ferocity. We only remained upon 
the hill long enough to exchange tho usual courtesies, 
and then we went together in the direction of the 
Anllage where his residence was situated. 
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TIIK DIVISION OD MDNZVS KISODOM, 

The HomoUiuKlu'oniilvy -Nciuliimliali til Niliiliiilii~]li'' ili'.il h Ih' smi Tiikha 
— Ueiicwi'il cimruno The aiiiliiiirlti' iIumii iii;,ini lu NctiilieK'li — 

Oi'i^iuuMilidii of |lu> I'dUuUy A'-MiuiUlioii iiith the i.itiiiiii,lii'il — knirolo, 
m'Ui'iiil dl' the SiiU(U'li--Di'iitU <il Tiilvliti Miuu.i Uic jumu' iii-liutf 
AUiiincc ivith Mtii^iipii rt>,ii-(i l■l■lll■lll■ll il riiililidii ol llu> l\.iii>dliin> 
Atldiilidiia iiC iit'pliews Tlii' sI.im* li.ulfi . Nrs.uii) lln' ii'lii'l ncpliciv ■ 
The hdtiH assmud the latlhiimiiTi nl tin- nail ln>i Shii"i>ld lidUvddii Kiiiiiml 
Ndiiln Thii Arabs IliitiU III lll•li^ill>', .iiti.inlif >' lii'in ii N”ii i pa Tmi"iisi) 
Inirul Ildi'i'iil liaai|ui'l A (■iitiisa taal Hid *i-aiil pihi \ i-iiimiI iaslilii|{ 
laid hl.ivery Vaiiaiiru, OniiilKiii, anil Kinli'lui Mnnlii iil Kiibi liiiUKd 
fill U dll MimnI Thin '*1 am aUiin;'- •im" Tba l,iu> iimli'i • Ml-Miil 
'I'llu Nia]iii A/.u)i)'u A |ti'iii>idiis liiiillii I Un Hid b.ililt nl tlir Waliiui 
NdshiiHd, a viiswil atnl a I'lidail lli> liids In ilrddiid Hid Dabs, anil liiiinlis 
at thoni- Kallcii iuld (hd Imii llt-iildiiHi Hdiidinl laiif.iiai'r Hds|ii'i't Id 
[alien uraaihmr The .V«.v<//ii Ninsinp, Hm Cbidl H.iii I„iit'i> |iia)' 
Tallooiiid— Siiiiill liift d[ iiai'idt li'iiHiers Tlid Maiiilalnui'd Tint Nlilelil 
The luUMiiaii - Sjieai'h hVivaiits’ WiMimiis M'nuildilnl ili'vleiilj The 
limib(ith' — Iiniiorli'ct means iirlisi id evenliiin Wnnil \iiaK -Aniiiniltimil 
iraplotnontu— Pdtleiy — Hehweiiifiirlh’h jnilpiainil. 

TnE life of primitive natioibs is an infossant ufrlta- 
tion for tho attaimueut of progvusslvo eoml'orC, whicli 
leads to higlicr civilisation. Ignorant <)(‘ llio future 
and careless of the preaent, the savago tribes in- 
stinctively attack and dcstniy one anotbor. Sooner or 
later tbe weaker are reduced to iinjioteiiue, tho atronger 
fortifies itself, rules and aasimilatea with the cou((uered, 
and in the end makes the weaker auhinit to its caprice ; 
hence follows the distinction of master and servant, and 
the necessity for preserving tho concpiost produces the 
need of order and labour. 

The regions of the Makiia aud tlio Bornokandi, 
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which had tho ropahition o(* heiiijr woaltliy and pvos- 
jDorous, oxciLod Llio Lmaijiiiidiou oT the ueighhoinhig 
tribes, Tlioir division into small groups dihering from 
each other in origin, langtiage, and customs, and their 
ixinate jealousy, which kindled dissensions and wars 
amongst them, conveyed the idea to the neighbouiing 
tribes that conquest was easy and triumph certain. 

Nembimbali, who was already with the Mambettu, 
after reaching the forests of Nangvehondo in the Mo- 
mbottu country,’' proceeded towards the Mege, and took 
U]) a position on the left bank of tlie Bomokandi, but, 
having suffered defeats, he was obliged to fall back on 
the rivoi’ Toli. JJ e took up his abodo at Ndubala, where 
ho died soon after, and wassuecoodod by his souTukba, 
a resolute young man, of koon intolligeiice, who, by con- 
tinually roproaoliiiig his ])oi)plc for the shaino of their 
defeats, at last kiudhid in tlioin an earnest desire for 
revenge, and that ontluisiasm which onco resounded in 
the forest, with the war-cry ol‘ dotoriuination, first raised 
by Nembimbali. 

The human torrent tlion resumed its course ; the 
sword of the assailants flashed unceasingly from village 
to village ; horror and death were the delight of the 
conquerors, till at last they stopped at Nembeleti and 
those very hills which later on witnessed the death of 
Miani, Tukba ruled over the country situated between 
the rivers Gadda, Bomokandi, and Teli. 

When the feeling of revenge had subsided, the king 
turned his attention to the organisation of his States. 
He entrusted the government of his various regions 
to the most distinguished warriors ; promoted the assimi- 
lation of the conquerors with the conquered ; continually 
avoided the dangers of internal dissensions, and pro- 
claimed the restoration of peace. 

* The Mombottu are a tribe ot the Monfu. 
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Tlio C(nii[mT(Ml, \\t*akt‘!u*«! ami liiri't-t till at' Uioii* 
cloloiil., rosljfiH'cl llu'inschiN tn tlu' iirw I'miilii urns, ami 
iilmosL likc'd Ihi' mild !>l:tvi‘rv In whicli llu>\ Imd hi'cn 
I'cducod. Ik'iiijf awari' (d* tliair t'uiii|tit'inrs’ .sujH'rianiy, 
thoy .shaped tliiMr imuU'or lito iifcunlitiL!; tn (In- ensUaus 
aud nsag'OH ol' llie liiUer. l‘mt ilm pi'ace did Jiol last 
long; the tdandeli, rapidly advaiu'iiig. reaclied llie 
gates oF the kingdom. xVugnln, Ntikima’s genoml, 
proceeding from vietory to vieloiy, threw down the 
gauntlet to the old Mamlieltu king. Tlu' struggle 
was fearful, and tlie. hraverv e»piiil, Imt Forhiiu' smiled 
upon the new eomei's, the <liiy was (heirs, and the 
Maiid)ettu fell hack. Tnkhn died spear in hand. 

The young king (/u’d'/n// ). Mnnza, in the enid’nsion of 
defeat, gathei’od tin' fugitivi's, ami, lia\ ing‘ allied him- 
self with Magajia, Sovc'ceign of ihi' llandia, who had 
settled htd/Wc'en the rivers lladtl.a and Kihali, he ro- 
pulsod the inva(i('rH several liiims. 

Muimu, who was not. only brave, 1ml wise, foi’- 
warded peace projawals (o Ihc chief of the Sandch, 
abandoned the country hd't of the Hoinokandi a.s far as 
the rivers Tago and Nossn, muldevoli'd his energy to tlio 
coiiBolidatiou and dovcloinnent of Ids kingdom, ITe 
divided it into provinces, a] ipoinled his hriddits* Kahrufa 
chief of the Mogo region, his othei' l)rt)th(‘r, Chuigo, 
over the Monfu, and his son, Balanga, over the country 
adjacent to the rive}' Makua, wildi ro.si(lonco at 
Tngabeto. He kept his eldest brotlioi', Azanga, near him, 
and adopted Nessugo and Mamhanga, soms of his 
brother, Ghirimbi, Avho fell in battle ; the Tuo.st beloved 
of his own sons, Mbala, -was of louder ago. 

At that time tlie ivory trudens had penetrated into 
the land, and, midei' the pretence of promoting com- 
mercial operations, had taken root in it, 

These adventurers longed to seize tho blacks, and. 
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outi-afjcoiiH HH they Ai'eve. by nature, they rowavded tlic 
noblo kiiigK Jiiwpitality, first with ingratitude and 
filially with treason. 

Ncssugo, the kiuo-’s nephew, displeased at having 
been rethsod a government, departed from Munza’s 
house and retired aniong.st the Abisanga, his com- 
patriots. An unwritten law of these people fixes the 
nationality of a child to the tribe in which the mother 
was born and not according to that of his father. 
Nessugo embittered tho people’s minds against Munza, 
and at last openly doelared himself a rebel. The Ambs 
tiirnotl tho.se poople’.s di.s.sen.sion3 to the profit of their 
infainoiiH designs, and having fovmud an alliance with 
Nossugo, who had foitifiod biin.solf at the point of inter- 
sootion oftlio Vavu with tho Makna, clopnrtod from tho 
king’s house'. They allied thouiHelvcs socrotly with the 
Bamha, who had already oxtondod Lhoiv dominions as 
far as tlio (ladda, with Knbi a.s thoir king. Tlio reward 
for his promised aid was to lio tho transfer of Mnnza’s 
throne to Yangara, Mngapa’s sou, brother to Knbi. In 
order to strengthen their army, tho conspirators had also 
secured the assistance of Niapn. The Arabs’ object was 
to take advantage of the strife between the two families 
of Ern and Ndula. Nessugo, although mistrusted, was 
apparently considered chief, and was made use of as 
an instrument in the intrigue. The conspirators 
departed from Nessugo’s house, he, himself, satisfied 
at the prospect of the impending revenge, which was 
to hand over the throne to him ; El Mai and his Arabs 
anxious and watchful, in order to secure the success 
which was to strengthen their influence ; Yangara 
pensive and reserved on account of the crime closo at 
hand, and of the struggles which must be the conse- 
quence. This was the political situation at that time. 
On this fatal night, when the moon appeared on the 
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hnrmni, it, amis unt wt'ltMunctl In tin- ti'viiiil dnu'inif f,-)]. 
joy, anti ituisit.*, lint w tin- ll.imcs ol'ji foiiila«!;ra- 
tioii. 

Wits huniiiio' in tho pltiin lu'low , t In* oltHoona 
hnpivciitiouii iif (l-tisLuig c.uniilKils rfMiuiulod, wlulo 
on the banks ol' tin* Hitfo :i Ibw nllllll•m‘r^ woiv btiiying 
a body in a roniotc L'omor ; it vvti.s lliiil of llit* i^i’otit king 
Muiiza. 

Assiulcd by tlio delirious erowil of et inspirators, 
Mnnza, aoconipiuiicd by bis f.iitbful folloAvcrs, kid 
deliod llioni in llio open i^nnnid, Iml his A'idour Avas 
nst'less ; bis folloAvei's aaou' i>utntunln'rtHl, tind fidl slain 
round tboir Kiiijg, aaIioiu Iboy i'niloaA-ouri'(l to deft'nd; 
and lie, b'(l alone, IIhvaa’ binisolf dosperalel) mi tlio 
Aveapoiis of the eneiny, and |u*ri.slioil ns a braAo soliliev. 
Of iiis past jfi'aiideur, only a heap of siaobiiif'' ruins 
veniained, and U]ion tbese tin* mIiiao (ratb'i’s foiinili'd 
iboir dominion ; tb(> foolish people had blindly aidoil 
tboir own siibjn^atitin. 

Tho Arabs pvueooded A\'il limit dela^> to tlii' exeeuLiou 
of tboir jilans. Yaiiffara Avas appointetl ehief of tlio 
Baraba, Ibnnorly Muimti’s siilijee.ts; (biiiibari, an 
obscAirc blacksmith, beeaino prince of thi‘ Kubi terri- 
tory ; and ICadobo, an iuliiinous traitor, that ofthe Monfit 
tribe ; Kubi, hunsolf ilefeutotl anti a fugitiAx*, Avas found 
hiding in the bush, and liarbaronsly ki Hot 1. I Us 1 irotbor, 
Yaugara, did not dare to utter evi'ii a murmur of grief. 
Gango, defeated on Mount Tina, avuh found ainoug.st 
tlie dead. Balanga, Mnnm’s stm, having left lii.s eonntiy, 
found a refuge among the iSuiulcb, AAdit're bo concluded 
a blood treaty witlv the clilef Bauli, but tbo Arabs by 
intrigues and pressure caused Balanga to be accused of 
plotting against Bauli’s life and authm'ity. 

Balanga, -warned that armed men Avoro nuirohmg 

* It was oallotl Taiigasi by llio Arabs. 
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towards Ids villiiji;e, loCt it and lialted ui)on the banks 
of tbo river NeUlima, waitinf:^ for tho enciuj. 

“ I am a king’s son," said he to the foes by whom 
lie was assailed. “1 am not a slave. Kill me, if you 
choose, but I will not tlce ! ’’ 

His head, having been cut off, was brought to Bauli. 

The Niapu had already settled in the country, and 
had tried, under the leadership of El-Mai, to seize 
Kabrafa, lord of the Mege, and brother to Munza. 
Being defeated several times, they retired to the left 
bank of the Bomokandi, where they settled. 

Azanga, at the request of his brother, Kabrafa, who 
abdicated tho throne, assumed the title of Ke-kinie 
of tlyj Miiinbettu, and adopted his nojdiow, Mbala, the 
only surviving son of Munza, as his own child. 

The scone is on the Makua. Deceived in his ambi- 
tious hop('s, Nessugo mo<litntod plans of revenge, 
{vssistod by his youngei' hrothor, Mambanga, a bohl and 
intelligont man, full of hatred against the perfidious 
strangers. Armed attempts having partially failed, 
Nessugo assumed tho ajipcarance of obedience and 
friendsbip, and became the accomplice of the Arabs in 
their attacks on the territory of the Sandeh. 

Having won their confidence, he formed the design 
of exterminating them, by sending a present of dried 
meat prepared with a subtle poison ; but he had the 
unlucky idea of trying to make fun of them by mixing 
his present with pieces of human flesh — joke at which 
he openly laughed amongst his followers. 

This imprudent boast injured the boaster himself; 
for a woman fled during the night to the Arab camp, 
and told them what they were going to eat. Bold and 
sure of the success of his plan, Nessugo appeared at 
the Arab camp next day, and saw with astonishment 
and ill-disguised ’anger that the men were in flourish- 
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in';; lu'a(tli. Tho liu\si'\u. iHsMmulalcd, .uid 

Hwivt'd llu' ]iiiiu‘L' widi (lu-ir iisu.il iiiui(rs_\ , lm( 

•tho lluid liny llosliir S.tlnh. w lio n.mui.imlnl llii' troops, 
oiilloiltouotlu'V V.mo.aa, llomln. .nnl Mnndo^lii, iKo ilrt,t 
iinmoil cliioC of Uio linitilM, (tio ollu-is of iXupn, and 
invited Ni'ssugo to a omtiuil of war aliont liitiiif opera- 
tioiia. Nossiif^o soi ont to lvi‘i']» the ii[>poiutiiu‘nt, but, 
ou cuteiinjv Uie cuuijt a well-iliu'eted lutllel Wounded 
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him mortally. The doiniuaiioii of tlio Maiuhcttu, 
though it, ended by violence juwl the dispeihiou of the 
whole tribe, left a ])ormauont rcinejni)i'aneo of its 
achievements — its traditional inllneitco oji t ho arts, cus- 
toms, and usages. 

Their modes of dress, omanionts for the head, su]ier- 
stitions, weapons, utonsila, dances, and fosti\'itiGS — all 
were moulded after the Msunbottn, 

But, above all, their language triiunjdied complotoly, 
though each tribe remembered its original tongue. 
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Tliey all ngrco in considering it superior to all others, 
and as ciuhodying glorious traditions ; it also renders 
intcri ribal communications easier. 

Quo day I was with the chief, Yangara, when Mbala 
arrived on a visit ; they all stood up at once. Yangara, 
having stepjied forward, invited him to occupy his own 
place, while he himself, as a sign of respect, sat down 
on a lower bench ; it was the reflection of his past 
grandeur, still bright, that inspired every one with 
respect. 

The di-ess is more or le.ss handsome, according to the 
condition of each individual: from the rich garment, 
red, brown, or groy, extending with graceful folds 
from the shoulders to the knees, and girdled by a thick 
cord of ,sU[>erior workmnn.ship, to the rag moi'e or less 
hiding pui'ls of the body and fistonod by something 
similar to string, there Is a considorablo gradation. The 
womou limit thoir dross to a little aiiron of doubtful 
eflbct. Although tho JVI anihottu women aro loss reserved 
than those of tho neighbouring tribes, 1 believe that 
to attribute excessive licentiousness to them would 
he erroneous, for it is not always a consequence of 
ingenious attempts to attract admiration. 

The dress, called nvgghi by the Mambettu and rocco 
by the Sandeh, is made of strips of the Urostigma 
bark, a sort of fig-tree, which, being stripped and 
"leansed, undergoes a beating with mallets or pieces of 
ivory, in order to expand its tissues evenly without 
tearing it ; the strips are then joined to each other by 
sewing, and the whole is coloured red either by soaking 
in a dye made from the dust of a cei-tain wood, or 
simply by burying it in the mud for some hours. 

The dressing of the hair requires a great deal of care ; 
it is thoroughly cleajied and always shaped as a little 
tower leaning towards the back, with a great many 
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K(H’oii(li>vy Viirtiidoiis, MCfiO'iliiijf tn (In* iiml faiiry 

of each imlivlduiil : lla'liairnii Jlio roroliciul is arniiiifocl 
hito plaits, roniiiii^’ a lu'twnrk, and I’astt'm'd to tlu'liack 
of the hoad. TIk'v Kii|>])ly a dflicioiiiT ol‘ laiir l)y usint;); 
false 

On tlie top of the towt'r the iiu‘H woai a siaitll straw 
hat nicely plaited in various colours, and li.xod by 
lung pins of ivory or iron ; sonu' ot“ (lieiu uso pins 
made of huinan or cldiu[>anzeo boiu's : tlic women 
only use metal ones. They take as nmeh care of the 
cloaiilinoss and ornamentation of tin' liody as i>f the 
hair; they uso wider daily, lUul after wie^liiug llie body 
they lirst anoint it with oil, and (hi'ii sprinkle, it with 
the red ])ii\vder of vniii or adia’ii it uilli ea[tri(!ions 
designs by means of llii' ifitiuO'iihi {I'tiiidiu inr/liji'r<i), 
which stains hlae,k. 'I'ldtooing is iierformed on Iho 
arms and oii ilie body; I bo nolib’ castes are distiu* 
guisliod bysjK'cial family emblem.s Intlooed on tbom; 
women have them on the body and men on (.he left 
hand. 

Uruaiuental objects are gmierally niueb approciuLcrl 
arid wished, for in the Mnmbettii country, hut the 
most costly and elegant is a tul’t I'ornK'd of the red 
feathers from a grey parrot’s tail. 'Phis bird, which is 
one of the delights of the chiefs and their oonrtiors, is 
taken from the nest at a tender age, and reared in the 
huts, where it is oonsidereil a pet, and allords amuse- 
ment by its mocking chatter. 

A-t certain periods of the year its i’eathers are plucked, 
and become a profitable trade article. They are cut 
into pieces, cleaned carefully, cleared of marrow, and 
then formed into tufts, to he appoiidi'd to the shield 
and placed in the straw hat. 

To this ornament the chiefs — for instance, Yangara 
of the Bamba and Azanga Popo of tlio Mego — added 
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two long Avliite fciiLliovs, plucked from tlie tail of the 
mandaloiigo, a variety ol‘ the Widow-bird. It is a 
sacred one, and it is comsidoved a crime to kill it. It is 
caught by nets, and after being deprived of its precious 
feathers, set free again. The use of this particular 
ornament is a privilege of the king's, and I was told a 
very severe puuishinout — even death — is inflicted upon 
any one who attempts to infringe the prerogative. 

Their weapons of war ai’e shields, spears, bows-and- 
arrows, and the characteristic knife. The shield peculiar 
to the Maiidmttu tribe is used all over the region ; it is 
construuted from a plank made from the nnearia, only 
high enough to cover two-thirds of a man’s figure ; it is 
hlivekoiied by .sinii)]y immorgiug it in the mould of the 
stroUiinH, and is s( reugtlumcd by a border all round, 
made of Indian c-auo, and garnished with copper or 
iron studs ; a baud made of tlio interwoven stoms of 
plants is attaohod to both sides of the shield, to 
enable tlio beaver to carry it on his arm. Although 
large, it is light and easy to carry and handle, but 
deficient in solidity. When the king goes to war he 
fixes tho wing of a hawk or swallow to its anterior 
side, which is considered a good omen and a talisman 
for the safety of his life ; and it is imperative for the 
king to wear it, for his life is considered not only precious, 
but indispensable. 

A warrior alAvays takes his shield when he goes any 
distance from his dwelling. 

The spears are of different kinds, and are almost all 
hollowed out longitudinally, and placed on a wooden 
shaft, which must have the elasticity and weight that 
are requhed to properly hurl the weapon. The 
dimensions of its metaUie point are proportionate 
to the abundance or scarcity of minerals in the 
country. 
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TKo urti' o(’lho s)u':ir ninl sliii'lil is I't'scwtsl I'uv wav- 
riorri oi‘ otisto (inl_\ ; (lit* Ihwim’ i'Imssi's .uuI hlnvoa 
oj\ly ctuTy hows Mini Jirrows. 'I'lio how, wliich U piivLly 
inutlo of iron, is (lilVori'iidy otMisI iMii’f od oofonlinf;' io Uio 
varioiiH trihos, l)iit ils sixo, mid tho (iiiidily of (ho wood, 
iive ueiu’ly nlwoys llvo same ; tlio siviiio- oousisis of tAie 
havk ofludiiiu c-aiie. The only ditforoinv t‘\isLiiio is in 
the wood of the aiTOAv-shafIs. (ho modo of lixiiif^ the 
point, and tlio ornainouts. Some shid'ts are mailo of wood, 
others of oano ; ocoasuinally (ho niotallio pad is stuok 
in the shaft, and sunudimes tho lal.lor is stnok ini,o the 
inetallio part ; (ho hknh's of (hi' arrows aro of dillbri'iit 
shapes, hilt in any oaso llior«> sooms (o ho no laok of 
syiiuut'lry a,iid propori.ioii. Tho ornmnoids of (ho how 
are various, and a,r(' inlhionood moro hy i.ln* oapriee of 
fashion Ilian liy ]n'rmaiionoy of mndid. 'flio liow is 
often can'fuUy polislaHi, and hound id. (ho ends, or 
entirely, with aniittals’ skins, adorned wilh (ho (ails 
of a, speeies of wild oat; somolimos a small hell is 
attaohed l,o its ox(.('vior (‘('ntiv, which is oovin'wl with 
a network of iron wive; hnt all (.hose vavietios avo only 
the ontcoiau of the dlfVovent ideal of fdojji'aiioe in oaeli 
individutd. The doxtei-ity witli whio.h tlu-y handle 
their hows and spears is lustonishhij^. Karhado, the son 
of the chief of Bellima, threw his sjioar at thirty paces, 
and stuck it firmly into a target marked on a tree; 
the confidence with wdiioh they desl,roy' vats, ilying 
serpents, and birds by moans of arrows is altogether 
incredible. 

The lances used for hunting large animals have 
larger points and stonter shafts. 

The trombask, or war-kuife, which is a substitute for 
the sword, has a blade like a aioldo, and is sharpened 
towards the point at both edges, and fixed into a 
wooden handle, which is partly covoved with iron or 
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bi'tiSH wiro. 'riiis ia the wcupoii ol‘ couiimuid and 
distinction; the kiny, upon siKinj; doAvu, places it on 
a stool close hy, and avuvos it when he is ^gesticulating 
during a long s])ceeh. It is astonishing to see how 
ambitious tho chiels and Avarriors are to ])ossess the 
elegant and glittering troinhusk; to be executed bv 
such a Aveapon is considered an exceptional honour. 

The ivory pins, Avith Avhich men fasten their straw 
hats and Avomen their hair, are Avorthy of mention. They 
ai'e of diHercnt shapes and of elegant simplicity; the 
stem gradually increases in size to the top, which has 
the shape of either a round, angular, or zigzagged knob, 
'file large pin.s, made ol‘ human or chimpanzee bones, taper 
as Avcll as tlio others, hut am only iiolished on the top. 
l'])0 eloganee of all tluAse ohjc'cis might suggest the 
idea that the tools us<‘d arc perfect or nearly so ; but it 
is asLoiiishiug to so(' liow admirably tlieso ])Oop]e can 
carry out tliu ideas Avlueh their inventive minds con- 
ooivo, with such im])eiToct and ])riuutive means. 

Tho tools of tho Mambettu bhicksmith consist of 
bellows constructed of two oarlhen vessels, whose 
openings are covered with banana leaves softened and 
rendered flexible by fire, a small iron anvil, some chisels, 
a rough hammei', and a piece of sandstone as a file. 

Patience and perseverance in repeatedly heating and 
hammering the metal are the substitutes for better 
means, and give a degree of finish which is not to be met 
with in the work of other tribes. 

After having been hammered, the glowing metal is 
plunged into the ground. 

The blacksmith is an important person, and the most 
industrious and skilful reside at the chiefs house. The 
best ones understand making very thin iron wire, small 
rmgs, circular shield ornaments, and large pins similar 
in shape to the ivory ones, without files or pincers ; the 
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Raiuo avtioloH iU'o almi msuh' i)f l•uppl'r aiul lini.ss, with 
jio loss procisiou and oli'niiuca*. 

Wood is carvod willi siiiiilar succoss, lm( only that 
which is soft and easy to cut, the tools used liciuj;' none 
the loss primitive. 

The hatchets arc small aiul eui’ved, stuck into a 
handle enlavjfed at the (nid ; the knives are. also small, 
and are sharpened hy nil)l)in<f on a stone or piece of 
iron. Yet, with such meagre tools they can produce some 
very reiuarkahle Avork, htnug Aany skilliil in taking 
advantage of all the pow(>r which may he derived from 
heat. A.rtielos in ivory wrought hy IIkmii. such as 
large pius, and ho(l.st<^ad legs, are much more Avorthy 
of admiration. It is ahnost iiuiredihh*, hut it. isAvithout 
doubt a l‘act, tluit. this work is doim with v('rv iuiperlc'ol. 
tools. 

Manufactures in wood consist. u(’l)o!its, hcils, henches, 
ntonsils, boxes, and shiehls. In this kind of work they 
are undoubtedly superior to othors, (or t.hc. rciison also 
that their iron is of a superior qiiidity. Ilert' is what 
Dr. SchwoinCnrth saysc^ “ ( )f all the Africans, including 
the modern Egyptians, the Mmnhctt.u are the only ones 
who use single-edged tools for this kind (h‘ work ; the 
consequence is that the workman can jdace his iingor 
upon the other edge and luis more control over the 
implement, llemarkable result, s in exocnition and finish 
are thus obtained in carving.” 

The kalalra or angarcb, as the Arabs call it, is a bed 
formed of the sticks of kekere [Pohna ra^iltla), and lield 
together by cords made of the fibres of i)iKhlo bark 
(Indian cane) ; they do not use nails ; the logs are stuck 
into the sides of the bed and remain tlioro, because pf 
their leaning position, and they construct benehe.s in the 
same manner, 

* “ In. the Heart o£ Africa ” (Leipzig, UrookhauH, vol. li. p. J ao. 
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Tlio stools, called ne-hula, are generally used by women, 
for in the Mambettu country no one squats at home or 
stretches on the ground. The stools are made of a single 
piece of the wood of the uncaria; they are round, with 
concave seats, and have only one log, varying in style 
according to the taste of the workman. 

Ne bamhn is a sort of leaning bench made of the 
branches of trees and supported only by two legs stuck 
in the ground ; the arms are adorned with brass or iron- 
Avire. This is an indispensable piece of royal furniture. 

The Mambettu people are more agricultural than 
warlike ; favoured as they are with a fertile soil, an 
extraordinary abundance of bananas, manioc, and sweot 
potatoes, tho cultivation of which does not require 
much trouble. 

Tho women do all the field labour with the exception 
of the general preparation of tho soil and the burning 
of fallen trees and giusa, which are done by the men. 
Tho chiefs and upper class also employ labourers who 
have been captured in raids upon the neighbouring 
tribes, especially the Monfu. Agricultural implements 
are very deficient, for they only consist of a small, short 
handled spade called eonyo, and a double-edged knife 
blunt at the eud, called kito. 

Their pottery is superior to that of the other tribes, 
both for the elegance of the vessels and the facility of 
handling them. The largest of the series, used for the 
preparation of beer, is called boquoquo •, the one used on 
the fire, clekkele ; the one for water is smaller and called 
dekkelengne, and then comes the bottle, blinmii, small, 
elegant, and strong, and adorned with reliefs of remark- 
able workmanship. This is an indispensable companion 
to the trombask, which is placed upon the stool by the 
king’s side. 

The management of the kitchen and household is 
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ciitrasted Id llio wonu'ti, who iii'ijiiit, llifiust'lvos wiUi 
roiuarkiiltlo cloiuiliiu'sn. Kvi'i-viliitii,' i'. iii'i'aDu'i'd i)i 
ordoviy uiaiiiu')- ami with a sart at’ syimut'lrv ; so alsio 
arc the weapons, hods, and seals. 'I’lu' at’ tlio 

aiiisLlc vases, which t’orui the hestpart at’ the .s])leiidoiir 
of a house and arc cavefuUv h(>pl, is ver> pleasing. 

“The talent of the artist,” says Dr. Sehweiurnrth, 
with his usual precise description and detail, “ es])ecially 
shows itself in the shape of the Avater hattles, some of 
which would cotnjjaro favonrahly with the most cole' 
brated models of ancient Kg:yi)t.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EXTllACTS FBOM GESST’S DIABY. 


Miimliaiiga — Massaoio ol the Arabs — ^Heroism of Mambanga, “My son luaat 
nol fall iiiLo Uio haiuls of llio Douogla — Tbe Mambettu — Dospatoli of troops 
— Assault on the military station — ^Panio of tlio soldiois — Di. Junker — Tho 
Mnphuju -The Abarambo — Hunters— Tho wootl-oorving industry —'J'hc old 
Mbruo — Ilia suponuvtnral powers — The NiHummu — Tho oliiot Lngor of 
Latookii— Tlio diaponaor of rain in Unynro — Sad nows — Death of Gessi 
Pasha — Kraginonts of (loiTe.spondenoo tuke.n from tho exploror’s diary — 
Obstruotion on tho Nilo - Ii’our hundred and litly starved to death — Marno 
tho deliveror— Caiisn of tho obstrnctum on tho Nile — Mi'diit and fula — 
OlisIriiotioiiH on tile rivor (iliaiHd--J’roamnablo oanso of tho disaster — Tho 
Alianinilio oloplianl liiintcrs They are siirpassod only by tho Moge — Modo 
of liuntliig ill tlio iMambottii -Uuniiug of the grass— Spear thrusts — The 
Division after tho chase -Higbts of tho liiiig— Ivory — Sni- 
romidiiigs of King Jaoodu's dwolliug — ^Tho houses of Azanga — Gifts fiom. 
dotoronoe — Tho h'mnbrCste and tho Namhotii/o — Tho Nekoluhe—-ka. elegant 
niortar — Iliohos in ivory — Nooossity of hying from abuse of power — Yangara 
irritated by a minor oliiof — ^Vengeance and disillusion — Tho buffaloes — 
Trophies of hunting and war. 

Mambanga, at tlie time of liis brother’s death, had 
entrenched himself on the banks of the river Vava; 
but being attacked shortly afterwards by the Arabs, 
led by a celebrated slave-dealer named Mohammed 
Abdu, he succeeded in secretly leaving the village, and 
gaining a plateau on the borders of a large wood, where 
he raised extensive fortifications. One day the Arabs 
attacked him there, but they fell into the snares he had 
prepared for them, and the greater part were killed ; 
the women, children, and slaves — the crowd that always 
accompanies a native army in war time — ^became the 
prey of the victors. 

Mambanga possessed at that time (1880) about thirty 
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juuskols, i» imiiilu'f nuu'li inft'i-ini (d llmst' pussuHsed 
In Uui t'lKMiiy, Ixili Itf'uiy a tii.iii al' iMn* of 

luU'omiiiDii lak'ut ami linn uill, ami how 

(lidlu-ulL i(. wauiil l)(‘ (o jfain flu* \ifliin. lit' (luvwhiin- 
si'U- at an tipiiartuiu' ami tU'i'Uivi* immii'iil, inlii the 
thiukost ol'llu' ImhliuLj tui his rii^hl arm hia little 

son, an infant orahnut twn ynars nhl. 

Wliou aakt’d later nii the ivasun of this stvanp;o act, 
he vepliotl, “Had every Impe been lest 1 would have 
killed my son with my own hand, lie uevt'r should 
have heoome a slave t,ii (he lienatfla.” Ih' eou([Uored, 
however, and his I'amt' ami (he, fear of his name wore 
spread tiver (lie whoh' emmlr’y, 

M'he I’rovine.t' of ( }urn”'niMi. as Hut Mamlu'ltu was 
oallod, had passed a lillle Iteforo (his liiiu' I'rom the 
jurisdiittion of tint l»a.hr-el (lhaxal (o dial of I'lipudoriu. 
The (hiveriioi' had sent some lriio|is from liiulo in oi'dor 
to ensure tlio salol-y of I he roads and of I he eiainlry. The 
Boat of this oorps was at lirst in (he eonulry of tho 
Abaramho, as it was deH(iiued i,o avenge (ho insult 
Huirered, and to rout the (lauj,n>rou,s and noij'hhour- 
iug onomy. 

August 1 'Maiuhanga did no( keeji (hem long 
waiting, but mavohod I'osolul ely (ewards (die station, and, 
rushing impol.uously down tho sloi»o of (he hills, reached 
the fortifications in dedanoe of a hail of hulle-ts, fidlowcd 
by his coinpauious, whom ho had known how to inspire 
with his own daring and teinority ; and il‘ a fow soldiers 
had not thrown thomsolvoR bnforo hiiii nnobsorved and 
by quite a spoiitaiioous and opportune) movement ])rc- 
vented him, ho would on that dayhavo trodden underfoot 
tho banner which floated over tl lo li Ltlo fort. 1 1 is retreat, 
which then booame necessary, wits oirooLed without much 
molestation on the part of tho (iovorumoiit troops, 
whose position, opposed to so valiant uu onomy, was not 
at all pleasant. 
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The deficiency of munitions of war, caused by Die 
extraordinary consumption of them on the day of the 
attack, depressed the spirit of the soldiery, already 
disturbed and shaken by finding themselves confronted 
by so formidable an antagonist ; whilst the Abisanga, 
— improvised warriors, hut faitliful and fearless — would 
have resumed hostilities with enthusiasm at the first 
sign given by their intrepid chief. 

Dr. Junker, who at that time was in the region 
pursuing his minute and conscientious explorations, 
perceived with his eminently practical mind the 
necessity of regulating the political condition of the 
valley of the Makua. He undertook the task, and 
entered into timoly negotiation.s Avitli Mambanga, Avho, 
though he did not absolnioly ropulso the ])roposals of 
peace, took time to consider them. 

As it is tho custom amongst BU])orstitious people, 
upon tho most siinplo occasions, to consult tho book of 
fate, rather Ihan to allow i-easou and interest to govern 
their decisions, Mamba uga resolved to consult the 
Mapiiigo. What is the Jldpiiigo ^ Jtia the oracle of 
the Mambettu. Its responses luo sacred. 

On some sound, smooth branches of the banana tree 
arranged horizontally, are placed in little heaps of 
three and three, small AA'ooden cylinders anointed with 
oH. They fix the arraiigoment at first in favour of the 
petitioner. Then they proceed to consult the oracle. 
The Mapingonbie, or ju'iest of tho Mapingo, demands the 
answer, clapjjing his hands and crying, “ Let truth pre- 
vail, and falsehood fail.” Tho rite is continued a certain 
number of hours, sometimes for whole days. When 
the consultation ends, the respective positions of the 
branches that have fiilien or remain give the reply. 

On the .second day Mambanga refused to accede to 
the proposals made to him. 
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Spi'Oiiil ttvc'L' a viitil Ifiriion, Itilnlfi-iuil iif n-j^ular 
govoniuu'ut, ill groups ot‘ rororiutis iiiid savug-i' riimilios, 
tho Alitiruuilu) Imd not liei'ii uldo lo ivslst iiiMidinn- 

o 

immigratioiis. (JoiKpierod wit lioul rosis(:uii-t>, (lu'vlioulj 
under the slreuger j'oke, and snliinilted to the condi- 
tioii of servants, whieh soon iliiuinished the freedom of 
their oiistoius. 'I’heir natural roughiii'ss renclereil th(>m 
oareless of any hotter exisLeiiee. I’j-eserving tlmir own 
original laugnagc, they nevertludess adojih'd Lliat of the 
cun(i[Uoring tribes, and thus the unity of their raei' is 
slowly disappearing, and blending' ^Yith the new and pre- 
ponderating eh'inont/. FiXpert bnnlsnn'n, earing little 
for linsbandry, their genius is ninnifesled in ('\oenting 
eavvings in wood ; statuetti's to Mis[iend to I lie waist; 
boxes inatle of the bark of trees, the lid of whieb is sur- 
nionnted by a carved human head ; guitai's with their 
handles adorned with the faeeofa man ; ebeslsofa single 
piece of wood hollowed out : and espeeiidly ligures of 
womou in tho nude, are idl IVuits of tlieir patient, toil; 
it is also notlcoahki that their study is always directed 
to the roprosentatiou of hiimau helug's, and never to 
those of animals. 

The aged Mhruo weleouied us with gri'at eou]'to.sy. 
He "was an enemy of tho Arabs, and had long! it against 
them -with success, supported by the iirluoipal Mandeh 
princes, whose proteotoi'ate ho had invited. 1 Le was 
opposed from the first to tho anibitiou.s iivojocts of 
Mambanga, w olcoming, with enthusiasm, llio troops that 
the Egyptian Government had .sent to him. A jovial 
man, quite aware of his royal ]n’ci’ogative.s, our visit 
afforded him an opportiuiity on whieh ho could display 
proofs of his supornatunil powors. One day, with- 
drawing from the annoyance of tho sun’s rays, wo were 
conversing with him under a iiout-houso erected in the 
village square, when in a moment the sky darkened and 
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a violent wind arose from the sonth-oast, rain descend- 
ing in torrents amidst flashes of lightning and peals of 
thunder. We rose to seek a better shelter, but Mbruo 
smiled and detained us, saying, in an authoritative tone, 
“ I will hush the tempest, I have the power to do so.” 
He rose, gesticulating imperiously with his hands, as if 
to drive away the clouds, and blowing again and again, 
each time with greater force, into a magic whistle 
made of wood ; but the tempest, for all reply, redoiibled 
its violence. This time the nakoona had failed at the 
proof. A desire to laugh seized us, and, defying wind 
and rain, we set off at a run towards the nearest dwell- 
ings, leaving the impotent sorcerer to his magic struggle 
with the elements. 

Sorcerers and dispensers of rain are very common 
in Africa, and, venerated by the people, they extract not 
a little gain from their industry. They exercise this 
prerogative with the assent of the chiefs, who are the 
pontiffs of the sacerdotal order. 

The usual good nature with which the blacks accept 
their not always successful impostures, sometimes, how- 
ever, gives place to a geuei’al indignation that finds ex- 
pression' in deeds of violence. At Wakkala, the chief 
Lugor of the Latooka, was ignominiously driven away 
after the failure of his efforts (which had already been 
rewarded with large gifts) to cause rain to fall upon 
the endangered crops. But to strengthen superstition, 
a few days afterwards, a great quantity of rain fell and 
the wandering exile was recalled to power. 

It is said that in some cases when their deception 
and impotence are discovered, they also meet with the 
punishment of death. Thus we see that the dignity of 
Augur is not without perlL There are no roses without 
thorns. 
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IjilU'i’ (111, wlu'ii ill IMHS I Mils ill I ’ II viirti, ii ii.ifixt* 
cditililiiiiu'il ill iiH' I'l’llio nil'll iiiiiU' (li'iiii_t;lil . 

“ And wlui iw ilj” I (IcitiatuKsl, '• lli:ilr u'^iil.ili's (li(‘ 
tall oJ' mill ill t-liis csnmlfs 

“ Miikiimu ” (till' kiiiijf), lit' I't'plii'il, 

“Tlion iiildvL'ss yomsi'irto liim : lit' (iiii;'lil (n Mijijily i(,’’ 

“Wo luivo almuly luki'u In him f^it'Ls (il'rtnv.s, n'n.iis, 
cloth luiwlo of till' hurk ol’ii t n'o {iinn'iiil/'), skins ]ii-fp;iml 
for (Irc'SHi's (//iH/i/if'), iiuil iniiny otlu'r things, iml up In 
till' pi't'HOiit wo tiro still ill cxpoclMtiuii ul' sooiiuj!; our 
cU'sii’ossiitislU'il.” 

“ lli’ofo, your lu'i'il on Miikimiii." 

“ < )li, wo iimsi. nol, ; ho knows his ms n Intsinoss, nnil il' 
lu' iloi'H Hut niako ili I’iiin, it is » si_i>n I lint ho hn't oom! 
roiiHiiiiK (iir not (loiiiji>' so.” 

It striii'k till’ tli.'it Ihtir lifid .s i i/Oji^i'M I oi I tlio.-io Inst 
woi'iIh. 

“And if you wi'iit to tlui kiu}^ to liosooch tiim,” 1 voii- 
tiiml to Hiiy, “ whnt vvoutd Im roply 

“ lie would kill 1110 at oiioo : (niloiihl his suporioi* 
powor is a oriiiio.” 

My phiiiHunt iiiLorviuws wilh llr. .lunkor won; 
troubled Iiy most sad iu!W%s, hnuiohl to ns hy iho 
European post, which wo had at first, p’roi'lod w-ith so 
much joy. (lossi hud died at Sui‘i<, tho \ ietiin of a cruel 
illness, the con-seipioncc of unlii'ard-orsiiIH'rinps iiieaiiTed 
on his voyage up tho river (lliazal, reiidorod still nioro 
serious by tho open hostilil.y that broke out against liiiig 
after the departure of Gordon, on the part of both Arab.s 
and Europeans jealous of liis glory and of tlio high 
posil.lou he had acquired in the Moiidau. The particu- 
lars of that cataatvopho I record in tlio very words of 
Gessi, taken from his journal ol' tho voyage : - 

On board Llio iS'nJrt, Octoliiir 10 , 18 S 0 . i am in tlu> si 1-1111101’ gniiiiJ 
to [<liartouni ; in a toi-biiight wo luivo only rii-'hi'd ovc-r tin* Hpacotliut. 
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is Tisvially crossed in a clay when tlie ilvcr is not obstructed by gi.nss, 
papyrus, and ambatsh. 

Our provisions begin to fail ; a third part of the men are sntleriug 
from fever, and 1 have used up all the quinine. 

It is nineteen days to-day past the time that we ought to have 
been at Meslira-el-Reli, and J find myself still in the same place 
where I was six d.ays ago. 

Starvation is at our doors; already some of the soldiers, for 
three days have only had wild herbs, gathered amidst the papyrus, 
for nourishment. 

Septetriber 20 , 1880. — ^We aro proceeding in the stoanier Nct^a 
which is towed by a slep, a nwj<iaie, a sandel, and otlier boats, with- 
out experiencing any seiioua difficulty for five continuous hours. We 
have passed tlie mouth of the idver Jur, and aro stopped by a 
barricade over a milo long (about 1800 motros). 

September 30. — This day we have been constantly under steam, 
passing four other barricades ; but wood beginning to fail, tbpy think 
it prudent to tow the vessel by the capstan, extending the cable to 
the shore. It was our wish to arrive as quickly as possible on tho 
shores of Bahr-el-Homr, where we should Imvo been able to get tlm 
necessary fuel ; but from the diflioultieB that we enoonntor, tho re- 
maining distance is still consideinble. 

I was not a little surprised at observing the deleiioi’atod state of 
the (/7terlim; in order to equip the boat there were two cables 
and only one yard. From the commencement of tho voyage, soon 
after we had weighed anchor, I had thought the cajitain incapable, 
and a stranger to all that is required for expert seamanship and for 
the management of machinery. It was a continual “ Stop,’’ “ Go 
ahead," “ Eull speed," and “ Stop,” Turn,” “ Full speed," and so on, 
enough to make the calmest of men loso his head. The engineers 
did not succeed in executing a single order, and became confused, not 
knowing what movement to mako. Observing this, J applied to a 
certain Meki ElFendi and to the officer Alsaga, and told them that 
with this commander we might expect great delay, and that, in con- 
sequence, arrangements should be made to see that the soldiers did 
not consume more than half rations a day. 

October 0. — They are constantly toiling to remove a single barri- 
cade of about miles long (4000 metres). The work on tho part of 
the people becomes from day to day more and more difficult; they are .so 
weakened by continually remaining in the water. As we have plenty 
of men at our disposal, 1 have advised the captain to divide the day’s 
work, making half the crew work in the morning till mid-day, and 
the other half from neon till evening. Ho has promised to act on my 
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jiilvii'f, 1ml Uifii ln> fjiivo no oftli'i' in iniiipli.iiu'f nith my (‘(mu^ela! 
Ihii'iuf' lii'^li niiio diiya tlm work Ini' lirru iliiily iiili'rruiiliMl for 
two or thrc(> lioiu'h liy lioiivy rain. 

Tl\o moBnuUuos uvc n lorrililo .si-ourgo nl'tor ikivlc ; (ho 
|mh.s hli'i'plos"' nifilils, liliis|ili(>min}; aiul w.ilkino nlioiit. 'I’lio c.iptiiin 
ill-ti'piil.s tlio rri'W' in ii lu'iitiil iiuniior: tlioy .ill linvo si’.irs, nnd 
one Bailor has the thnnih of his left hand hroki'ii hy a hlow iulliolod 
on him hy a piere of wood. 

Ono sees, far idf, tho woody slioies of l!.ihr-r'l-Aviih, Imt it w’ill 
lake (in iinintorniiitod pas.siif’o of four hoars al least, to apjiroach 
it. Tlio provisions uro nearly all linisheil; for tlu'y ha\o not chosen 
lo listen to my advieo. < )ur only liopu in easo of fainine is to scareli 
anioag.st the reeds for llu> plant miti ji, whivh has tli(> foi'm of an 
nrtielioko, is full of seeds snuiUer tlian millet, anti is a svihslitnte for 
dluivra. 

(Moltin' 10 . Aliontainilo olf wo saw clear wnler hi'l'ore ns, and 
tniHtoil in anolilier three days to hi' ahlo lo overeonm this imnieiiso 
Ixirrieaile, hut our hop(>s wero delusiio. 'I'o day n fta'iaidahle storm 
hurst ov’or us, fidlowed for two lioiirs h\ Imilstoiies of (>,\tiu- 
ordiiuivy siso, whieli fidhvith such violence llial in a few seei aids they 
killed a p;oat that had lu'en focftnUen uiul left mil of shelter, 'I’lie 
hrid^o had Imilstoiies on it as lii^h, tli<\v said, os I'oiu' ineli(>s (leii 
ecntiuietres), the heat net lioing Hlrmii' eiaaif'h to iiadt the ftreiit 
(piiintity tliat fell. 

This hiUTicadewas most fa till, for, afler liniinf!; li(>en separated from 
holh sid(‘H, others burrouiuled us, and we w ero shut in as with a wall, 
Tho piissn{?o In fixait of us is elosod oRiiiu, and we eaniiot seo whore 
the water again hoconu's free; even Croui Uio ma.s(li('atl we cannot 
make an exact calonlution of tho dinieii.sions of (he harricade. 

I am strongly proocenpied, and veJy uneasy ahiiut the future, and 
am thinking wliat I can do for tho common safety. 

To go back now is almo.st ms dilUcnlt as to iidvuneo ; to send 
messengers to ask for aid is imimasible. 'riie two shores of tin' Halir-el- 
Glinzal being inhabited by savage tribes of Nner, warlike and hostile, 
nothing remains but to jiorbeveiv in the work and to got to the wood 
of Bahi'-el-Ai'ab, whore, peiha^js, we may find some Di(k}> and hashwn. 
The numerous hippopotami that I have met on other voyuge.s, and 
which might have fed ns, are lim’e entirely wanting; one hears 
their grunts at an immousc ilistunco, as widl a.s tlie iioti's of water 
birds, but we see none. I am misoridily provided with rations ; I 
hod eleven chests of flour, and am reduced to six, with a small residue 
of grain in twenty-eight boxes that I Imvo saved for any critical 
moment. 
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JDisgusteil at seeing my soldiers withdraw from work, I made some 
observations about it to the officers because they did not urge them 
on ; on tlie contrary, they showed themselves indifferont as to whether 
we advanced or remained on the spot. They answered me that the 
soldiers were hungry, and that they could exact no more of them, as 
they had worked continuously for sixteen clays, while the success 
obtained was as nothing eompai-ed to that which remained to be done. 

“ Well, what do you tliink of doing ? ff we stai-ve to-day, to- 
morrow we shall die.” God has said “ Help thyself and I will help 
thee." 

“ Retter die than work in vain.” 

)»*.('** 

Now, these gentlemen having learnt that I was returning to 
Khartoum, recalled and suspended fiotn my post, believed that 
they need up,t obey me, and in an underhand way set the soldiers 
against me, declaring to them that 1 had led them to certain death 
by having neglected to take .sufficient pi‘ovi.sions for at least two 
fnontlia; in (•(msequeuce of this the manner of the Arab soldiers 
becomes more and move doubtful every day ; J never lose sight of 
my three carbines now, and at uight one of my Mambettu sleeps 
across the entrance to my cabin. 

October 20. — They work with all thoir might ; but the labourers 
fai' off one by one to get down amongst the rushes and chew the 
plants. 

The '."aptain himself remains in bis cabin the whole day, selling 
gi'aiii, iilssinthe, spirits, tobacco, honey, ai\(l tamarinds, at fabulous 
prices. Tkp cabin b.Ts become a real military canteen, and the cap- 
tain a eantof>u-keeper. Three soldiers and live children are dead : the 
former had been ill for more than eight months, but every one de- 
•olares that they bad died of hunger. The officers came and besought 
me to give them the twenty-eight ba.sket3 of grain, and then the 
people would go to work in the moiming with zeal. 

1 consigned the grain to them, but it was very little amongst 
80 many, and 1 foresaw that in two days the .same thing would 
happen. 

October 22. — ^The soldiers begin to eat the skins that ai‘e used for 
wrapping up the goods to keep them from the rain. 

The discipline of the soldiers is destroyed. The captain promises 
to overcome every difficulty when he is provided with wood. We 
get some, but it is immediately consumed. Starvation, and its ter- 
rible consequences, torment the crew. 

Gessi is reduced to three kilogrammes of barley and 
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thirty ri^jjarH, al'U'r li!ivinj[>‘ <rNti'il>iitt‘tl his scaivo pro- 
visions. Hut I hiul hot (or fontinvio (In' Jtoinuil of lug 
vnyag'o, 'NvriUou by his own hand. 

15. — 'I'lio inouu'iit is mlinvl. '1’hi‘ii' is ni) hope of 
boiiifr .sHVPil ; ovory Olio is lio^iiutiiiiji; In aliamlon liimscif to ilospiur, 
iilul, soulod oil lilu' lii'iilj'o, with oas(-i|o«'ii oimiitoii.iucis, voiuiiins 
iiiolioiilot.s, exiici'liiio iloiith. Uji In thi.s limn, tivoiily oliiUion, iime 
Holdiors, iintl oifilitoou Moiiiou liiivo ihoil. 'I'lioy omiik' to (ivay iiio to 
lalto oij^lit moil, wlio lu-e ill UciilUi, (o oomliiot uio to Kiishiulii, to 
proouro liolp. Hut 1 think it <li.slioiiounilili' to iilt.iinloii iiij' pobt in 
tlui Iiuui' oL' iltuiftor; us it might be .suppusoil tliiiL 1 only (lionglit of 
my own wifoty ; iinil, in Iho Hoeoml plnoo, to roiii'h Knshoilii iicm^s 
biiiTieiiiloH of wliieli llio tliiekness is iiiikiioiiii (o iis, oven uiiiloi' 
fiivouvnhlo miilitiniis, woiilil (iiko ten or twelve iliiss, mnl ns umny 
morn to 11 II <1 proi tsioiis nn<l men to relievo tlio ereiv, iVe. ; the third 
wnisidovation is, Hint, In reMM'enil tlie riier, we nIioiiIiI retpiini «, 
steiimor, mid siiiee I hi' hleiniibimthiu'e Inid up there is eveiy pnibiiliilily 
tliiit wo iin'glit not hiieeeed in |iro<'iifiiig llio tiu'iiith of ii'l liming, 
Itehiiles, 1 liivd mil (lie i'nml iiemswiry fni' tlm \iiMif-e, eilliei* for iivy- 
self nr for tlio men ; who, htiril nl wink nil ilny, would iiol he nhln In 
overeimie tlui iliilleuUie.s witlnmt eiiliiig; niid, llimlly, I should limi) 
heen ohliged to tvnvevM' ti ennnlvy Uilekly pounliileil with jiroplo 
who would ih'MU'ii iiiilliiiig lintter llmu In nieiige tlieinselvrH iiu itii 
oppressors iiiul the ngj;vo.s.siirs ou tlioir hind, wlin hud I'lilihiiil thinu, 
and eiiniiid tliom olV to .slavery for sueh a long lime. 

And tliUH, a series of troiihles iiioru ierrihlo than death 
coiituiued. Ho -vvas robbed of his few and rojuaiuiiig 
provisions ; his men died daily hy six tmtl tcu at a time ; 
the horrible, mouldy smell of tbo dead bodies oorrupting 
tlio air. The Pasba is atssailcd by fever, passes over the 
river in the nwjgar of Ginau Bey. visits the Boraggi, and 
sends to collect some mlap. 

December 12, — The steamer loft hy uu* was able to approach. 
During this tromendous interval, Dongoliise wdiliei's, women, and 
Irnhies bad died. Our steamer still contained .some men. The captain 
came on board our boat, dciuancling tbuL wu should go and help 
him ; be had again finiulied all the wood, and liad not peoiile enough 
to work. Then my servant, tlie oiiginoer, and othens arrived, and 
wo were informed that the captain hud, fur the secuud time, loft 
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the best part of the wobil taken out of the okl bav^^o behind him ; 
that the men wore sent pn shore to find sutep; and that the captain, 
without waiting for them, had departed, abandoning foi’ty'three por- 
Mous to the mercy of the savagea. The men, who had landed with great 
difficulty, again reached the shore, but he refused to send the boat for 
them. 

Through numerous dilKcultiesi, augmented by tho captain’s in- 
attention, and amidst the horrors of hunger and death, the Slat of 
Eeoomboi' came. Augniah of eonl was at its height. The period 
of the gimtest peril luid arrived. 1 do not remember in all my life 
anybluug resembling tho food that tho survivors ate that night. 
They cut the breasts off tlie desid womoii ami ate thorn raw ! 
It is impossible to descrihe the horrors of the scene. A sol- 
dier devolved his own sou ! The next day the cannibals died ; 
and it is to he noted that the Aiabs wei o the first to feed on the 
flesh of tho dead. Of ninety-two Soudanese soldiois only live 
remauiod alive, surviving with difficulty ; as to the other fifty- 
seTCii sohliers, except twelve that I loft in tho nwjijar and in tin* 
slfp, only three are alive, and in a desperate state. I eimuot at tliis 
moment give an exact ncoonnt of the mortality of the women and 
oliildren, but I believe that it overpassed tho 270 men dead. 

It is New Year’s Eve — a very aid day for me ! 1 tliinlc of my 
home, of my wife and my sous, who, in their joy, are ignorant of the 
frightful position in which thofr father finds himself. These 
thoughts have tormented mo all day — in the midst uf doad bodies 
that ai'e decaying in the pestiferous air, and Burrounded by vnltuioa 
in the midst of an inextricahlo mass of reeds and papyrus, 

January 1, 18S1. — The clay passed is the first of tho year, and in 
thought 1 dend my salutations to my family, relatives, and fiiends. 

It was hardly seven in the morning wlion wo called the people to 
work, and amidst violent eflbrts, that only lasted for moments, a my 
of hope arose that we might make a short passage to the wood of 
Gudera. But at tlio turn of the river wc beheld a new bariicade, 
and disco umgemeut again took possession of our minds. 

Gessi "Writes his last "wishes. 

Janiutnj 5.— So yesterday evening, after having made my plans, 1 
went to seek repose ; insomnia having prevented me from closing my 
eyas for some time. I found myself in Ginan Bey’s old boige, when 
all at once, I hear a discharge of musketry ; the flag is run up ; the 
people shout “ a steamer ” “ a steamer." It is the Isnmilia ! Great 
God ! May His will be done ! I shed tears and could not restrain 
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my omotiou. Tlio whiiln civw i‘:niii> Id kiss my uml Immis. (toil 
lid jii'iiiMiHl ! Wo uvi‘ hiiviul i 

Tlu'u wlmn tiui sUnuimr llooriltrii iijijivniiclmil tlm ] wns on 
iioai'il ilio jiiii/yit)', iiiiil a liavvimilo ^iroviml i'i\ «s Vvimi "VVe 

imidp way wit.li Uid limit, iiml, liiivini' o\i>m)iiii‘ tho ililVifultii's,iuTivoil 
■eloso liy luT ami .saw llio I'lU'ii of a lOnrdjH'aii, Iml i-oulil mit ilistingiiiiih 
who it iiiiglit liG. 

lie aski'il whetliL'i’ lli.s Kxcollinicy tho I’nslia was in tlio boat, and 
I roso and nhkoil to whom I had tlm iik‘u.siu'0 of spoakiiig. 

“To Mamo.” 

[s tliQ vetisoii of Kuolt ji (lisustef to bo otitiivly tit- 
ti’ibuiotl to tlio obstruction ciuisccl by I hi' f^vtiNM and 
^vct'cls t or did it prococd in ^yn'iit part. IVoiii tlic nb, so- 
lute luc5iii>it.o.ity of tlio capttiiu of tlit' Sajia; IVoiii 
tlio wiUiL of disolpliun in (bti soldiers; I'rom tlio 
Hutuitiiioiss of provisions, t'vi'ii IVoiii l.lic first day; 
uiid, ivlso, iVom tlio l)aduo.s.s of tlio i-abli's tiiid ropes iiud 
of till the otber nmtcrials, niort' (bun evi'r lu'otloil 
duviiif*’ iidilllotilt iiiiviofiition ; and from l.lio unfitiu'ss of 
tlio Htoatuor for pitssiiij^ tlioso putts of fbo rivor'f 

The obstruotions of the Nile, tuvonlin^ to thti opinion 
of illustrious iitivi^'ii.tors, tiro cauHod by tbe very .slight 
declination of the laud fluit ctuisos iiunidalioiis on a large 
scale, fills the cavities in the ground, and fornm small 
lakes with open canals, oven in the dry .sotison ; these 
small lakes, isolated or united to others, are called 
meha if* not deep, and fti/u ■wlicu they have water in 
them at all seasons. They naturally ehiinge tlioir form 
and size on the recurroiico of the rainy .season ; they lie 
scattered about by hundreds, and render navigation 
intricate and difficult. With the iucrease of the Avaters, 
the high grass at the bottom of the lakes is loosened and 
the winds and tempests drives it down the Nile ; 
and the choking of the passage at the poiut.s whore the 
banks of the river are high, not jiermitting a free pas- 
sage to this floating mass, produces its agglomeration, 
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and, by the pressure of additional herbage, forms a 
compact elastic mass, strong enough to support the 
weight of a man. 

Now, in the River Ghazal there are not mehh and/w/a 
in great numbers, so that reaches are seen at regular 
intervals ; the tenacity, therefore, of the barricade does 
not usually in this river present characteristics of size 
in proportion to those we encounter on the Nile. 
Therefore we believe that the navigation would not 
have been stopped by the barricades, as it happened, 
if there were not other extraneous causes, that remain 

up to the present mysterious. 

# * * # # 

The Abarambo are brave hunters of elephants, and 
the Mege alone surpass them in still. They devote 
themselves to hunting of different kinds, according to the 
time of year, and the amount of preparation required. 

When the time arrives for the grass to be burnt, the 
company of hunters assemble, and the chief arranges 
each person’s part in the operations, of which the 
principal are driving the animals together, tilling 
them, and burning the grass. The men charged with 
driving, occupy a large zone of ground, and by 
heating drums put the animals in motion, managing to 
drive them into a pre-arranged spot, which ought to be 
grassy, where men appointed for the work assembled 
in a good number, set lire to all the surroundings. The 
elephants, terrified by the flames, rush into precipi- 
tate flight ; they butt the fire, and, becoming furious, 
dash at all points, when the greater part, blinded by the 
smoke and overtaken by the flames, fall and dio in a 
short time. The few which succeed in reaching the 
only and narrow way left open, rush there as to a place 
of safety, but they fall into the traps prepared by 
the hunters, who kill them with lance-thrusts. The 
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ilnuii bi'uLs tbt-' alimn, and iiimnniii'i's llu' prcsoiuio of 
(3U0 nr luovo i'k'|tliauth ; in a stH-nml, int'ii arrivo with 
shield and lamv, and ilivivt I heir Kti'ps (nwards the 
placo iiulic'idt'd, wlitM-e, postiiio- tlannsi'lvL's, tlioy stand 
ready to assault the paeliydermata. d'hese either feed, 
Liiieonscious ol‘ the jieril that lianas over them, or, 
seized with suspicion, direct their course to some 
known path. The hunter to wlioin an animal exposes 
its side, throws liia lance vigorously at it, and, liaviiig 
struck the chosen spot, the ele])hant falls, when all ap- 
proach and kill it; hut if* the wound is not (idal, the 
infuriated animal rushes at its foe, and then hej^iiis a 
slruji-glo l)etw()eii the luiiiler and wild heast, many 
times humnu victims jjayinfra dear jn-iee for their pi-ey. 

The 'iiihdiii/ti (as (ho eh’j)hanli is named hy (ho 
vAharamho, is ealled iiotv by l.lie Miimhetlu, and 
iiihdiKi by the Mandeb) is ensnared l»y a special (rap, 
eallod Two slakes are driven lirmly into tlio 

ground ; they arc joined at tlio top by a third, lixod 
trun,svoi’soly across tljom ; a. piece of’ a heavy tnmlf 
of a tree, to tho lower j)art of whieh is fi.xed a sharp 
pointed knilb or arrow, is susitendod io tliis transverse 
beam hy a cord, which is liel<l down hy a stake that is 
directed horizontally towards the middle of tho trap; 
and hy another which, at a convouient angle., is inter- 
posed between this and tho cord, T’he animal, striking 
with his feet, loosens the contrivance, which then falls 
violently ; the knife wound.s tho aninud with singular 
exactness in the spot whore tlio brain unites with 
the nape of the neck. Tho blow falls like a thunder- 
bolt, and if the trap is Avell-made, tho elephant 
struggles and dies. It is unnecessary to add that the 
apparatus should be fixed to trees whore available, and 
skilfully hidden with shrubs, and the like. The division 
of the booty, after the hunt, is regulated by customs that 
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are as rigorous in their application as laws. The king 
has a right to the choice of one of the tusks, the feet, 
and the trunk. In case the animal has only one tusk, 
this belongs to the Sovereign. 

Ivory constitutes one of the riches of princes : power- 
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royal rfsiiK'UO'o surroimili'il -willi {laloK (^1‘ colossal 
olc'pliants’ lusUs; xXzanij;!! a<li>niK llu' doors iit’ lijg 
luiliHatioii willi ivory. Minor priucos ciuuino- to render 
rovereiitial Jioiuago (o a j^ivaf luv airustomcd to 

lay ht'lbre 1dm pieces of ivory, valiialdi' ti-om their size, 
colour, or hrilliauoy of surface. 

Ivory is also used for artistic works ; with the largest 
pieces they make troinhoucs. with a small ohlong open- 
ing at the lower end. The sound of this instrument, 
called is similar to the trumpeting of an 

elephant. A smaller horn, used hy the inferior 
eliiels, is adai)tcd to (ho chase and to announce the 
arrival of great p<!rsonages. d’ho M.ind)ettu call it 
iKiiiifwiifio, and the Baiuh'h iilmhi, 'I'luw' last do not 
usii the iiciiihnim-. 

They also make elegant mortars, svldch aro used to 
crush seeds and herlis, hut not wheat; they an^ (’allotl 
vero/iiJx' hy the Mandn!ttn ami .s'din/K liy the Kaudeh. 

It is the general custom of the natisa^s to adorn 
theinselves with hrucelcts and largo jdus, ciirvod from 
the smallest pieces ol' ivory. The amhitlou of Urn 
chiefs to be rich ])OHseasors of ivory is such that 
numerous wars arise between the tribe's ou account 
of it. 

The less powerful (in ordor to escape from their 
neighbours’ rapacity and abuse of power) generally 
conceal their riches very cunningly, and the tusks, 
without being unduly dis])layed, aro buried with the 
greatest secrecy, by trastworthy lucu, on the shores 
of rivers. 

I remember the day on which the hut of the 
Chief Yangara, usually joyous witli songs and dauoes, 
suddenly echoed with the sounds and cries of war, 
and he, [dressed in military array, followed by an 
armed crowd, with shouts, applauses, and war songs, 
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descended the hill, directing his steps towards the 
forest. The women and cliildren followed their wanior 
husbands and fathers for a certain part of the way. 

I thought the countiy must be in great peril, but it 
only meant that one of the minor chiefs, subject to 
the king, had killed an elephant, and posing in the 
attitude of a rebel, had refused to lay before the king the 
tusk and feet of the wild beast. His punishment was 
ferocious : his village was burned, and its inhabitants 
left the country and placed themselves under the rule 
of another chief. Yangara returned to his residence 
without any booty, and with only the joy of seeing 
a vortex of flames and smoke. 

They hunt the buffalo in the same manner as the 
elephant, but with greater danger and frequent 
struggles. The trophies of the chase consist of the 
skulls of slain animals. They are fastened to the dried 
trunks of trees in proximity to the residence of the 
huncer, and are a real blazon, that attest his courage 
in hunting, as the skulls of the slain in war prove 
the courage of the warrior. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

TUB AKICA. TRIBES. 


Qiioon NaiiitiitKi— Woe to him who snipucts Ciusar's wife— Souvenir of youth 
— King Yangara— Bond of sonnons— Ilfmoiir lo Rai'cluis— The Awa— 
Daiiuing— Thu JMc — Tho (Mimtrc — ^Tho li’cuniniUD coquetry— 

Warlilco pautomimca— Krantio woinon— Tho AV/a— Soicory to drive him 
away — Tlio Alluriint, afrinma — t 'r!rrtnnii/i> (/iiiiih!n>iiiii~'\'liQ il/lKima— 
Tlio I’lginioa — A hkolukm in tlio IliillNli Miini'iiiii 'J'lio Akkii. and llio Tiki- 
Tiki — diiroroiinoH EfA — MurriiiKita — .SiqiorNlKritiiia — lints— 
lloiianhoid tiirnitiiru— 'I'lniy am not. nninllHiN->.Tii(i mot, hod of govern, 
riioiit— dtnmvoniiiN — Mo<1oh of jiayiiuint Woihioiih— .IClojihimt liunfiiirs— 
Till) Akka. wonxm iw J'oiiigow ■ UiKliiiiiitnd mul fi'iiri'rt warrioi’s- -Tlioy we 
cmiHoiouK (if their own iimrit—AiuHMloioH—Tho iinnlii of trying and 
punishing oriminala— ■Ilomioido— Theft — ^Vdiiltory—Hoioiiry- ’I'ho luavo— 
llorrihlu imitiliitiim— Tlio A'ai/f/o—Toiiltiy iimiiinliiig to l.hiilawsol Ynn. 
gara— TIio royal (able— '/i'riin's monhtje—A Imt tortly wliioli may nost one's 
lUo—Anyelt'iX mu kal'A, <tHyflf.il J«« kulA, 

Nenzima, Muiiza's sister, was tlio (.j^ueon. of tlie Court 
of Yangara ; alio liad no children, and was the 
prime ruler of politics and originator of the whims of 
the Government. To the women who surrounded her 
she was superior, if not in youthful beauty, certainly in 
the dignity of her person. Her husband loved and 
feared her, and she inspired him with that respect fox" 
the Mamhettu which he had always shown. 

Woe to him who suspected Csosar’s wife 1 

On the day of the fatal fall of Munza’s empire she 
was enslaved by the Donagla, and was afterwards 
given by them as a token of their alliance, - to 
Yangara, who felt honoured at a marriage which 
connected the glory of the Em with the family of 
the Ndula. 
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Nenzima, proud of her own ascendency, was the 
inspirer of her husband's actions, but jealousy some- 
times caused her to be cruel, and often also her cannibal 
instinct revived with the memory of her youthful 
years. 

The king, a man of weak mind, oscillated between 
good and evil in all his actions, and in the end followed 
his wife’s advice ; but he was a sociable man, ready to 
oblige any one, though prudent, whenever interest or 
fear impelled him to be so. He had a cheerful disposi- 
tion, was careful of his own person, and proud of the 
royal dignity : he had a vehement love for sermons, and, 
like all the blacks, he spoke fluently, interlarding 
his speeches with jests and a subtleness worthy of 
a lawyer. 

Dressed in the national costume, standing and grasp- 
ing an elegant trombask in his right hand, with 
moderate and suitable gestures and powerful voice, 
sometimes calm and sometimes animated, he knew how 
to gain the admiration of his hearers, who, electrified 
and excited to delirium, applauded him vehemently, 
on his resting at the conclusion of his speech. 

I had the opportunity of witnessing some of these 
meetings and of seeing him laugh for joy, which he 
really felt, in answer to my congratulations. 

The prevailing population in Tangara’s country 
consists of Bamba and Niapu, but there are colonies 
of Sandeh, Maigo, Abarambo, and Matnbare. 'riie 
language and customs of the Mamhettu are generally 
adopted, and although only a few families of this 
conquering tribe remain, they are always respected 
on account of their lineage. The men are generally 
warriors ; they spend the day in idleness, not at their 
own homes or village, but at the chiefs house, indulging 
in the delights of awa and tobacco. 
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llouHolioUl caves aiitl licld lalimivs aiv' cuinislcil to 
Avouioii !uul slaves ; t hii head nl' (iic taiiiil}'' rctuviis for 
the cvLMiino- nmnl. One (»1‘ tin* necessary, I sliould 
almost say iudiaponsablo, <|U!ilHies [tcvliuiung' to a 
■warrior, cs])cei;dly to a oliicf, is tli/it of bciiic; a hard 
drinker, 'rho (lira, a beer made of corn, is the most 
common and the most pleasant to their ])alat<' ; it cannot 
be made by everybodj^, for it n‘(piires a large quantity 
of corn and careful ])reparatir)n. tjneeu Nenzima 
deservedly had the rojiutntion of hoiug a ^'ood brewer; 
the lelahim being cleaned and waahoil si'veral limes, is 
stee])od in Avator (ioutaiuiiig Imt/iaxiuo foi‘ se\oral days 
and allowed to maceralo : llieii ili is taken out and 
spread on a layer of banana kaves, and as soon as it 
shows signs of budding, it is dihsl in (lie siiii and tlioii 
ground. With Ibis Hour a sort ol' porridge is nuidc, 
which is diluted with a stiHkieul. ([uantily of water. 

While fcrnieuLutiun is proeec'diitg, the liipiid is 
])laeo(l on a lire to siinnKU* for a long lime, and then it 
is liltcred and jieurcid into vessels, wliej-e some morc 
gormuuiLlng frlahuii Hour is added to il. The liquid, 
after being filtered a socoml lime, Is a clear foaming 
beer, which is rather ploivsmit to the taste and of a 
beautiful reddish colour. 

The blacks, without esceptioji, have a decided pie- 
dilection for dancing. Marriages, bunting, u victory, 
or visits from friends, are all occasions of feasting, 
which usually commences in tho afternoon ; and when 
the nights are gladdened by tbe splondour of the moon, 
dancing is an amusement that goes without saying. 

The Avomen sit on stools in a large circle, and the 
men behind them ; the musicians, with nuggare made of 
skins, are placed on one side. Then a man ap])ear8 who 
has half of his face smeared with cinders, his head 
covered with monkey skins, and his arms adorned with 
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tails of the wild cat and boar ; he lias small iron hells 
attached to his neck and feet. He moves round, de- 
scribing long curves, leaps and cuts odd capers, con- 
tinually increasing his speed, but in perfect agrocinent 
with the rhythm of the drums and song of the women. 
The performer bows to the audience in a humorouH 
manner. The dance is called beie, and is more or less 
amusing, according to the talent of the “Merry- 
Andrew.” 

The cohesore is a challenge of skill and endurance be- 
tween two champions ; the speed of the dance gradually 
increasing in a prodigious degree, the applause of iho 
spectators becomes more and more frantic in i)ro[)orLion 
as it proceeds. The feast is terminated by a goiicral 
galop called hmdima, in which one of the clovorost 
dancers is placed in the centre of the otUors, who 
jump round him at a distance. 

Properly speaking, the women do not tako any ]>art 
in dances, but towards the cud, aroused by the cxcito- 
ment of the proceedings and the strange confusion of 
sounds, they mix themselves up with the men. The 
females appear at these feasts elegantly adoi’ued, with 
a flower of some sort in their hair, their wrists and 
ankles encircled by iron or brass ornaments, rings on 
their fingers, and necklaces of beads or made of the 
n’zohuffo berries {Musa ensete). Most of them stain the 
face and breast, and even the whole body, with the 
sawdust from red wood j the custom of appearing in 
public on certain days with a red painted body is a 
token of affection, and by it an affianced woman seeks 
to attract her lover. 

The king only gives a proof of his skill in dancing 
upon certain occasions ; the entertainments which he 
often gives to his women consist of warlike panto- 
mimes. 
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1 WiiH oiKv Iii\it{'tl )a Vjiiin’.ii.i til iHK' of Qi0ge 
tournaiiKMith 'I'lio kiiij; was MHiii'iinn- with arms and 
ovniuncnils. I’ainit foatliois, loopaitl skins, lances em- 
belli.shoil with liniss, a Iniahtl} slmhletl sliiohl, hoars’ 
tiiilb haii^iii},; oil his Iku-L, arnih'ls of iioii wire to the 
elbow% o.iitovs of tho .siiiiii* iiiolal, anil a toiver- 
.shapecl liat^ fixed by hir^i* piiis^ adorned him, Hk 
Avonien omdd not refrain from Khowini^ ail mi ration and 
pleasure to their lord by cLippinj^ their bunds and loud 
cries. 





At these royal feasts the principal jiooplo of the 
kingdom are honoured by being i oipicsted to beat the 
drums, clash thoir -weaponK, and blow ivory born.s. 

The spectacle is a sham figlit. Single wariiora open 
tho action by jumping forward and parrying with their 
shields, kneeling, and burling spears ; thus giving evi- 
dence of their skill. Their rivals approach with aiTows, 
leaping behind obstacles, stretching themselves on the 
ground, running in a stooping position, and waving the 
bow as a defiance to tbe enemy. 



THE KING DANCES. lf)l 

The first fighters have already increased in nnin- 
bei’, and war cries prove the excitement of the 
struggle. 

Here comes the king — handsome, nimble, elegairt, and 
distinguished by the riolmess of his ornaments. 

His presence causes the wildest acclamations. His 
women become Irantic, and stand up gesticulating and 
shouting. His clever handling of the spear and shield, 
the rapidity and animation of his movements, as well 
as the regularity and precision of his performance, 
attract special attention. The king returns to his 
warriors, smiling and cheerful, and goes round saluting 
the Court ladies and his friends, and complaccuLly 
receives the loyal praise of the oourtiens. 

The great trumpet sounds the wai’ cry ; thero Is 
general silence, the troops move forward witli the king 
at their head, the nuygan resound — halts, movomontH 
to and fro, and the fight is resumed ; Liuces are thrown, 
whilst cries and war songs are lieard. Suddenly the 
king throws his spear, and the rest follow suit, waving 
the trombash, and storming the enemy. There is a 
hand-to-hand fight, with a simultaneous burst of 
applause. Then the king retires to his apai’tments, 
possibly to wipe his royal brow. 

" Ne angassegi (I salute you),” said Yangara to me, 
as he was taking a seat near me, after coming from his 
dwelling. 

“ I congratulate you upon your rare skill in handling 
the spear and shield,” I replied. 

“ Oh I I was only a boy when I followed my father, 
Magapa, neri annwndeia maia nupo (to hunting and to 
war). The Hdula must be warlike. Their nulifui 
(blood) is mixed with that of the Eru.” 

“And how splendid your ornaments were I Please 
tell me to what kind of animal the little white 
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•slviu lu'lonifs ^ 'riu' iiiu‘ llitil was KuspiMidoil iVmu your 
i>irtlk' ill trout, of von,” 

O * 

“ U. is tlio skin of a nrhi, wliii-li is an omamout 
resi'i'voil oxclusivi'ly for llio kin*i-. Wlitai this imimal 
is killed, it iniisl, hy llie taw, he hnaiolii, to aie.” 

“ And if some one were to hreak this huv, what would 
he thy eonseiiuenee r’ 

“ hinnn )H(f}nt(i (1 w'onld oanse. him to he exeenled).” 

“ But what sort of aiuina.l is this uohi t*" 

“ It is as largo as a littlo vcftchl nt‘ cniizi' nv fiemmyt 
(a short-legged <log), with a slcia of the eolonr of m 
ioho (tohaeeo) when it is not (luih' dry, and with 
black bristles iijion the bead anil snout.” 

“Anil wdiei'o dot's it usuully live { ” 

“ In the fort'sl., anti it I'eoils on will iVnits and molK. 
Odn /(‘(I (iiitio c/i (iKotjiio (it lives on lugb t.i'oi's).” 

Is it dinitmlt to tKiUtUr' 

“ Automlu' (corluinly so) ; It Is ve»*y litirtl to find, and 
very sliy, running a,wa.y ali tlio htast noisy. Tlu'i'o is 
only Olio W'liy of catching it.” 

" Wliafc is that ! ” 

The miiahide (oncbantinent).” 

“ How is that ilono 'i ” 

” In tliis manner. Tlio tree where the ne/d goes for 
the night is singled out at dusk ; thou noiselessly, and 
in the dead of the night, a lance is placed against the 
tree. The jiehi is thereby ciicliauted, and unable to 
descend.” 

“ Indeed 1 and then ? ” 

“ In the morning some one returns to the spot without 
moving the lance, and the animal opud ne hangiiro (is 
killed with arrows).” 

“ You make me wish to liave a better knowledge of 
this animal. Could I get one ? ” 

“ Oh, that is not difficult, 1 will give orders to my 
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hunters for the purpose ; and if you have patience 
enough to wait, you shall see one.” 

“I should like a live one if possible.” 

“ I will try to get one for you, but it is improbable 
that I can procure you a full grown one, because they 
bite with their sharp teeth, and the wounds do not 
heal easily.” 

After a little while, he sent roe a specimen of a very 
young «c5i, which died a few days after. I caused the 
skin to be taken off, and sent it to Dr. Emin Pasha, 
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together with numerous other mammalia, birds, and 
butterflies. These objects are included and classified 
in the Zoological Collections made by Emin Pasha in 
Equatorial Africa, a pamphlet published in London, 
abd are in the British Museum. The nebi is therein 
deWibed as a new species, under the name of 
Demrohyrax Endni. Amongst them the following are 
also worthy of mention ; the Atherura africana, Crice- 
toinys gcmbicmus, Anomalus pussillus, and a nice little 
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duck -with, brown wings and a yellow and binwn. body, 
which was named Qucrquedula- llarllmihi. 

The Athmira afrkana, called kolitt by the Mambettu, 
is a porcupine, smaller than the common one, its 
body is covered with shorter bristles, and the tail 
ends in a sort of tuft ; it constructs its abode in lofty 
places, digging numerous galleries with several exits; 
if taken in a trap the animal struggles so hard to escape 
as to leave one leg in it, but it generally succeeds. Its 
flesh is much appreciated. 

The Assuwba (Cricetomys gambianus) has the shape 
and characteristics of a large rat ; it digs subterranean 
passages near streams, with two exits, and feeds 
only every other day. The hunting of this animal is 

very difficult, be- 
cause it is shy and 
cunning beyond 
boUef; watching a 
spot before ven- 
turing into it, and 
!ilso causing traps 
to spring use- 
lessly by means of 
its tail ; its flesh 
is considered excel- 
lent meat, even 
by the inhabitants 
of the Unyoro 
country, where it 
is to he found. 

The flying squir- 

px-vixa .q™ (moma). rel {mboma) lives 

in the forests, 

almost always npon the branches of the trees, whence 
it throws itself, expanding the membrane which joins 
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the feet to the body, like a parachute. The skin is 
used as an ornament. I think it is identical with the 
one very conamon in the Island of Ceylon, which is 
almost tame. 

At the King’s Court there were several men of small 
stature, who attracted the attention and curiosity of 
the natives tliemselves ; not only on account of their 
form, but also from the history of their race and peculiar 
customs. These people were the Akka. 

Since the remotest antiquity, the autonomous 
existence of small-sized men in Central Africa 
was pointed out by tradition. It used to be consi- 
dered as the outcome of poetical imagination, and 
its record in history was attributed to the tendency 
of authors to mix fables with truth, consequently 
the matter was banished into tlie realm of myths, 
but only, however, till the year 1871, when Dr. 
Schweinfurth scientifically explained it, after his visit 
to King Munza’s Court. 

From that day tlie attention of geographers and the 
study of men of science were carefully and constantl.y 
directed to the purpose of gathering and sifting in- 
formation, in order to tear aside the veil and bring the 
subject with its two aspects, anthropological and 
ethnographical, fully into light. 

During my sojourn with the Mambettu, I was 
enabled, in the course of my explorations in the Monfii, 
Sandeh, and Mege regions, to observe not a few speci- 
mens of that curious group of the human race, and to 
collect information as to their customs and usages. 

Unfortunately, owing to the robbery which I 
suffered at Unyoro, the only actual result of my 
careful work on this point is the skeleton of a 
female pigmy, which I presented to Dr. Emin Pasha, 
and which is now deposited in the British Museum. 
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South of the regions occupied by the Saudeh, and 
between the Mege, Maigo, Moiiru, and Mabode tribes, 
there are numerous colonies of small, but proud, inde- 
pendent, and dreaded men. They call themselvos Ef^, 
but are called Alcka by theMambettn, Tiki -Tiki by the 
Sandeh, Voshu by tho Monfu, and Ahti by the Mabode. 
The name of Tiki-Tiki is also sometimes heard in the 
Mambettu country, but it is worth while to explain 
the difiference between them. The small, nimble men, 
with reddish-brown skin, thickly covered with hair, 
inhabit the forests, and ar'e called Akka ; hnt the taller 
ones, with more vigorous limbs, inhabiting lofty locali- 
ties, and having a darker skin, covered with stouter 
but fewer hairs, are called Tild-Tiki. Tho difference 
exists, but is it a variety of the same species ? 

The Akka and the Tiki-Tiki are not ollon friendly, 
but are generally at open war with each other. 

They have a stature which varies between 4 feet and 
4 feet 9 inches high, but most of them are no taller than 
4 feet 6 inches. They speak a special dialect (not the 
same everywhere), a derivation of an original language, 
which has been altered by contact with other peoples. 

The Akka, included in the country between the 
Bomokandi and the Nepoko, call father, afa; mother, 
auja; water, ovv>; fire, opi; arrow, abi; and bow, 
seda. On the contrary, the Monfu give to the aforesaid 
things the names oifaa, nn, eou, gmse, kebi, seba. 

Their head is covered with abundant woolly, 
reddish-brown hair, with single curls. The adult men 
have hair on their cheeks and chin. The names which 
they give themselves individually are curious and 
original, such as Otikogi, Membando, and Jpmiodo, 
for males, and Mameri, hwma, llpeJdtmga, for females. 
Most of them are completely naked. Amongst those 
who wear any covering, the men use a piece of bark 
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roughly beaten out and flattened, fixed by a string 
passed round the waist. The women wear simply a 
couple of leaves or so. The former use no ornaments of 
any kind, and the latter do not pierce their ears. 

When the men marry they purchase (or free) their 
wives from their father by payment of a certain number 
of arrows. 

Each family rules itself, and its cooking is done 
separately. In case of death, they bury the body in 
the very place where the death occurred, without 
ceremony or any sign for fiiture remembrance. The 
shadow of death does not oppress their minds, and 
sorrow takes no hold of thoir hearts — a stoicism in- 
herited from nature, and not learnt in any philosophical 
school. 

They have no modiciuos whatever, no soi'cery, and 
no superstitions — not even that of the evil eye. They 
do not know liow to kiudlo afire (juickly, and in order to 
get one readily at any moment, they keep the burning 
trunks of fallen trees in suitable spots, and watch over 
their preservation like the Vestals of old. 

The huts of the Efb are small, and scarcely capable 
of holding two persons. But those of the pigmies in 
the forests of the Avamba country, on the right bank 
of the Semliki, generally contain one or more cots for 
infants. 

The family dwelling is a semispherical hut about 
4 feet 9 inches high, with a diameter of about 
6 feet 6 inches, covered with large phrygnum leaves — 
a plant which they call teM, and which the Mambettu 
call gongobii. These huts are usually scattered in the 
forests, or over the hUls. They seldom form a village, 
but along the bank of the river Teli, a tribe of Akka, 
ruled over by chief Mgalima, lived in villages. 

The luxury of a hut, however, is not general, and 
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a good many families live witlioiifc any shelter at 
all, on the side of a stream, or in the thickets of 
the forest. 

The Akka, with a few exceptions, use no vessels either 
earthen or wooden ; a sharp arrow is a substitute for a 
knife, and they roast the meat and bananas over glow- 
ing fires, and quench their thirst at the nearest stream, 
the hollow of the hand serving as a glass. They are 
not cannibals, and the fact was confirmed to me by the 
chiefs Azanga and Kanna, who had the Akka several 
times as auxiliaries in war. 

They told me that after a fight, while the Mam- 
bettu, Mege, Sandeh, and Abaramho throw themselves 
upon the dead and wounded to devour them, the httle 
men would scour the cotintry in search of fruit and 
roots. 

They crowded King Munza’s Court, but only 
as hunters of chimpanzees, monkeys, boars, and 
gazelles. 

Each tribe acknowledges a chief, who claims heredi- 
tary investiture, and rules according to traditional 
usages; he is the judge in every contention; directs 
hunting, raiding, and expeditions, and commands the 
warriors hi action ; he wears no sign of distinction, and 
has no Court about him, yet is feared and respected by 
traditional law. 

Any food is acceptable to them. They eat the flesh of 
elephants, buffaloes, boars, and gazelles, as well as that 
of rats, locusts, fish, reptiles, and white ants ; they 
purchase or steal bananas, use no salt, and rear no 
poultry. 

After a successful hunt, when they possess abun- 
dance of meat, they invade the banana groves, and 
for every bunch of fruit gathered they substitute a 
piece of meat. 
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Their armament consists of arrows, small lances, and 
shields. They buy the first from the neighbouring tribes, 
bartering game, but make the shields themselves, by 
plaiting strips of Indian bark. The shield has a long, 
oval form, about 20 inches high and a foot broad. 
The use of the arrow is general, and is their charac- 
teristic weapon. The habit of carrying the shield 
and spear is imitated from the neighbouring tribes, and 
is confined to a small number of individuals, principally 
for hunting purposes. The skill of these little men in 
handli ng the bow is really astonishing ; a quick eye, a 
clever hand, rapidity in shooting, and bravery make 
them incomparable archors. 

They are not afraid of confronting the elephant ; and 
after having destroyed his sight by wounding both eyes 
with arrows, the body of hunters fall upon the gigantic 
animal and spear him to death ; then they encamp upon 
the spot and remain there till the victim’s flesh is 
entirely consumed. 

They kill the buffalo in a similar way, and also 
destroy smaller animals and birds with arrows, and 
seem to have no idea of the use of nooses and nets for 
that purpose. The pigmies’ skill in fishing is very 
limited, for it consists of simply enclosing a part of a 
small stream by dykes, which, being emptied, they 
clear off the fish that remain at the bottom. The soil 
is not cultivated by them, and lovers, as they are, of 
vegetable food, they raid upon the neighbouring tribes, 
and carry off corn, bananas, sweet potatoes, manioc, and 
beans. The warriors take up advanced positions, and 
occasionally fight the owners of the fields, while the 
women pick up anything eatable, and making bundles, 
tie them with grass or large leaves, and slink away 
quickly to their homes. 

The Akka are very much appreciated as warriors, on 
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account of their dexterity as ai'cliers, their iiiuihlcness, 
and instinctive bravery. The chiefs of the tribes rival 
each other in securing them as subsidiaries, rewarding 
them for their services by presents of arrows or food. 

King Kanna assured me that during the war waged 
against his neighbour Azanga, his own Bandeh, who 
were so brave against the Mambettu and Mege people, 
fell back terrified at the approach of the little w^arriors. 
“ Their arrows," said he, “ fly and wound before you 
can. see those who shoot them.” In ambush they 
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usually cover themselves with two large Uhl leaves 
from the head downward, one in front and the other 
behind. Many of these pigmies are met with in the 
Mambettu country, amongst the Sandeh, at Azanga’s 
Court, and that of Kin, chief of the Mege-Maigo. 

The bow in their right hand, the quiver hanging from 
their left elbow, with head upright, and proud look, they 
step quickly, and lay down the result of the hunt. 
Then they pay a visit of homage to the chief, saluting 
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the minor autliovities.-vviili a dignified air, and strictly 
limit the time of their stay to that necessary for the 
business to be done. Upon being invited they perform 
warlike pantomimes and lig-ht and rapid ballets, inter- 
mixed with first-rate archery, oxjn’essing their thanks for 
any small gifts by salutations and light capers. They are 
small men, with well-proportioned limbs, and although 
they have neither handsome faces nor regular features, 
yet there is nothing ridiculous in their appearance.'* 
They are reluctant to perform constant and sedentary 
toU. They jjrefer a light occupation, not requiring much 
work— such as hunting birds, tracking small animals, 
catching butterflies, and gatliering wild fruit. They 
do not become affectionate Avitli their companions, 

*■ DntI have heard Iho roUowiuK acuiiimt Iroin oorliim 0,vroncan«, who say 
that they went io the niviclo oi' Aiumuti, oiid had a convcrsntiou with 
Eteai'ohus, Mng o£ tho Ainmouians ; and Ihal, iiniong otlier Rul>jeot.s, they 
happened to rlisoonvso abimt tho Nile— that nobody know Its souroes j where- 
upon Etearohu.s said that oortaln NasanionhuM onco oamo to him ; this notion 
is Lybian and inhabits tho Syrtis, and tho country Cor no great dUtmics oast- 
waid o£ tho Syrtis ; and that wlion thoso Nasamonioiis tirriyod, and wore 
asked i£ thoy ooiild give nuy furthoi intormatiou touching tho deserts of 
Lybiu, they anaworod that thoro wore some daring youths amongst thorn, sons 
of powerful men, and that thoy, linving reaohod man's ostale, formed some 
extravagant plans, and, aecordiugly, chose live of their number by lot to 
explore the deserts of iiybia, to see if they could make any farther discovery 
than those who had penetrated the farthest, &c. 

They further lelated, that when tho yonng men deputed by their com- 
panions set ont, well Carnishod with water and provisioivs, they passed fust 
through tho inhnhiled country, and liaving tiaveised this, thoy came to the 
regions infested by wild boasts , and ofter tliis they crossed tho desert, making 
their way towards the west; and when they had tiavorsed much sandy 
ground, during a journey of many days, they at length saw some trees grow- 
ing in a plain ; and that they approached and bogau to gatha- tho fruit that 
grew on the trees ; and while they wore gathcniig, some diminutive men, less 
than men of middle stature, came np, and having seized them, carried them 
away, and that tlie Nasamomans did not at all understand thoir language, 
nor those who carried them off the language of the Kasomoniaus. However, 
they eondneted them through vast morasses, and when they had passed these 
they enmo to a city, in which all the inhabitants were of the same size as their 
conductors, and black in colour, and by the city hewed a great river, running 
from the west to the east, and that crocodiles weio seen in it. 
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are very clever at dissimulation, and voracious eaters. 
It is astonishing how them small stomachs can contain 
such a comparatively enormous quantity of food. 

The Mamhettu people are fond of a pleasant chat, 
and often mix stories and anecdotes with their conver- 
sation, The orator is generally an elder of the tribe, 
who, with befitting tone and proper gesture, attracts 
aU the attention of his charmed hearers. I will quote 
two of these stories as specimens. 

The Jackal and the Leopard. 

The leopard had caught and devoui'ed a gazelle. 
The jackal saw this. “ You aie fond of animals, it is 
true,” said he, “ but you will nevei- succeed in sur- 
passing my voracity.” The leopard smiled. “Let 
us try,” said he. The jackal wont into a lai’go field 
of whitish gourds, stripped tlioir leaves off, and after 
having painted his head red, crouched down in the 
midst of them. The leopard came up and tried to 
approach him, but seeing the gourds, and believing 
they were the skulls of devoured animals, ho was 
frightened and retraced his steps, “ Why do you not 
come up to me? ” exclaimed the jackfd. “ I am afraid," 
said the leopard, hurrying away. “ I am sure you are 
more bloodthirsty and ferocious than I." 

The Chameleon and the Elephant. 

A chameleon once challenged an elephant to a race. 
The latter accepted, and it was arranged for the next 
morning. During the night the chameleon placed 
some of its brothers at short distances along the road 
upon which the race was to take place. Next day at 
dawn, the elephant came up and commenced running, 
the chameleon quickly mounting upon his tail. At 
every meeting with a chameleon the elephant asked. 
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“Are you not tired yet?” “No,” answered the 
animal, which had been placed on the allotted track. 
At last the elephant stopped, tired and breathless, and 
declared himself conquered. 

Justice is administered by the king. He pronounces 
sentences and judgments at a public meeting. There is 
no appeal from them, and the execution is immediate. 
A murderer is lianged to the branch of a tree. A robber 
has his ears cut oJT; retaliation on the principle of blood 
for blood, as practised in other tribes, is not admitted 
here. An adulterer is compelled to pay an indemnity 
to the offended husband. If the guilty woman belongs 
to the royal household, both the adulterer and the 
adulteress are put to death; the innocence or guilt of 
the accused is ascertained by the mcipingo. 

Amongst the Sandeh of Makraka and in Unyoro a 
thief is punished by the amputation of one of his hands. 
In Uganda, those who are convicted of having 
attempted to seduce any of the royal women have 
their eyes taken out of their sockets. 

But in some cases the king modifies the penalty of 
adultery. Thus, the guilty woman and her father are 
arrested, and if the latter will give another daughter 
as a substitute for the former, the life of both is saved ; 
but if not, both are put to the edge of the sword. In 
the Mambettu country superstition is prevalent in 
every action of life ; however unimportant, the most 
natural event is supposed to be caused by some per- 
son’s ill-will. Illnesses, death, a destructive storm, the 
death of an animal, the burning of a hut, are all sup- 
posed to be the result of an evil eye. The nuto (sorcerer) 
is submitted to various judicial ordeals, according to 
the gravity of the charge ; sometimes the mwpingo is 
resorted to, more often the ne cao and the no wle (the 
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cat and poison). A wild cat being cooked, a small piece 
of the flesh is placed nnder the tongue of the accused, 
then they compel the individual to fill his mouth with 
water, rinse it and then spit it out, if he retains the 
piece of flesh, he is declared innocent ; if not ho is guilty. 
Should the charge be proved, the sorcerer {niiio) is 
killed and a piece of his intestine is hung on the out- 
side of his hut. The other proof consi,sts in a mixture 
of poisonous herbs to be swallowed by the accused. If 
he is innocent he will vomit it ; if he dies from it, his 
agony is welcomed with cries of approbation and joy. 

The wish to be possessed of another man’s property 
or wife, or the necessity of removing a politicid rival, 
are motives that induce the king sometimes to act 
without the usual judicial forms. 

In such cases, private executioners, who are always 
provided with well- sharpened knive,s, are entrusted 
with the work of killing the selected victims. 

When I was at Yangara, an unfortunate man, sus- 
pected of being in love with one of the royal women, 
had his ears and body mutilated, and the ghastly 
trophies hung on the suspected woman’s door. 

But similar horrors have been perpetrated in Europe, 
not only by men, but by women. 

They paint their body red, after having anointed it 
with oil. To send nwiyo means to ask for an alliance. 

At that time (October 1881 ) Mamhanga had secretly 
sent a messenger to place an elegant knife at Yangara’s 
feet. The acceptance of the proffered alliance was to be 
indicated by raising the weapon from the ground, and 
placing it in the royal mansion ; but the king remaining 
motionless warned the messenger that he was to take 
the knife back, which he did, and the alliance was thus 
declined. 

To strike with the nungo means a sentence of death. 
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The individual appointed as tlio executioner is brought 
before the king, who hands him a knife, and a lance 
with a curved point, at the same time mentioning the 
victim’s name. 

Should the executioner not fulfil his duty at the 
appointed time, he would share the same fate as the 
victim. 

One of the articles forbidden a,s food in the Mam- 
bettu country is that of fowls, as they are required 
for divination ; hut Yangara is an exception, because, 
although ho tries to read the future by these birds, he 
also has them upon his table. Smoked fish, buffalo flesh, 
antelo])es, gazelles, and chimjmnzees, are the daily food 
of his people ; and manioc, sweet potatoes, or bananas, 
are the substitutes for bi’ead. Beer and sugar-canes are 
indispensable. Termites, or white ants, are not food 
worthy of the royal table, except a variety cvllod gnognh 
by the Mambettu and eli by the Sandeh ; and woe be 
to him who, possessing such insects, did not imme- 
diately bring them to the king ! He would expiate 
the outrage by the tlie loss of his life. 

The blacks turn butterflies and insects to profitable 
account. I once met a Mege swallowing a number of 
the latter, in order to cure a cold on the chest. The 
termes mordax swarm the basin of the Makua, and the 
damage caused to plants and dwellings is immense. 

The destruction of these insects can only be effected 
by killing the queen of a nest. But as the insects, 
when winged, are a considerable article of food, no 
attempts are made at their destruction. They are only 
searched for within the borders of inhabited localities, 
and not always there. 

The termites are called macacalii by the Mambettu and 
ambali by the Sandeh, and when they are in the perfect 
state, anisi and agi. There are five varieties of the 
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species, whicL. the natives distinguish after the season, 
and the time when, being winged, they abandon their 
nest. The most appreciated for abundance 
of fat and flavour are : — 

yy YN Ne sohbu* or bmtbcili, large insects, which 

^ » S appear about 7 P.M., scattered, proceed in 

TBHMiTc. g^arms about 2 A.M. 

Ne kiuda, or avaia, which appear at sunset. 

Gnognu, or el% which belong to the king, because of 
their great rarity. These are not seen fluttering before 
dusk. 

Njaba, or anjaba, of a small size, which appear 


during rain, 

Ne popo, or a popo, larger tliaii the above, that 
also appear when it I’ains. 

The two first varieties are caught by means of fires 


and prepared holes. As soon as their extremely deli- 
cate wings feel the heat, they ai'e unable to fly, and 
drop down on the ground, still alive, but helpless. With 
regard to the capture of the njaba, a layer of leaves is 
placed on the sides of the hUl, in which the insect 
hides. It is said to come out on hearing the clashing 
together of two pieces of wood. The last sort is com- 
pelled to come out by several persons stamping upon 
the ground. 

The search is accompanied by a song, modulated 
into a passionate and rhythmical tune, Anyelm me 
koth, anyekii me koth (“ Come out in numbers like rain- 
drops ”). 
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The first name is given by che Mombettu, the second by the Sandeh. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN KINU- AZANGA’S COUNTRY. 


On the banks ol the Bomokandi — .l^nz/a no cnropo — Wild boars — Tomb o£ a 
■wan'ioi —Violation o E tombs — Tho kings’ tombs — ^Funoral rites — Ontions tomb 
o£ Kbrno — Olopo, Asanga’s icslduncc — Six livimnn skulls — Axanga, Hunza’s 
brother — Court coromonial — Sneezing — Grey parrots — Cheap pipes — The 
king smokes — Tho evll-oyo— “By Azanga’a life, ho is dead I’’ — Sontoncea 
upon onminalh — Sentenoos against animals — “ Is there a ann at Kliai toum ? " 
— ^Hoynl table — Several kinds of bananas — Tho Bkluwjo — Boer made with 
banana jiiioo— The king's ionce — Struck by liglitning — Tho chimpanzee — 
Its abode — It does not forgot oiIancc.s — ft is cunning and thievish — The 
mabolo — Pantomime — Tho king’s favourite — Aznnga’s mistrust and sus- 
picion— Voxal ions — Wigiil — A gunshot — ^Novor! — I’raycrs and threats— 
Absolute refusal — ^Azauga booomos roaaonnblo— At Tangasi. 

‘‘Rest here — xiixanffa ne conzo (by the feet of 
Azanga) We must wait here for the boat to ferry us 
over the river,” said the guide sent by the king of 
the Mege to conduct me to him. 

October 15, 1881. — We had reached the banks of the 
Bomokandi. 

The river, majestic from the volume of its waters 
and the solemn slowness of its current, was darkly 
overshadowed bv the trees of the silent forest, whose 
boughs bending gracefully over it protect it horn the 
burning rays of the sun. The land upon the left bank 
clearly outlined the continuous descent of the hills, 
clothed in a uniform mantle of dark woods, which 
extended to the horizon. The water, reddened by the 
recent rains, which had not long oeased, was fresh and 
good ; the surrounding country, by the richness of its 
flowers, showed that autumn was near. Everything 
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is painted in splendid linos in tins magic laud, -wliicli 
awaits only the guiding hand of energy and skill. 

“ And would it not be possible,” I asked, brealdng a 
long silence, “ to pass the day here ? ” 

If you wish it. We could seek .shelter at night at 
the house of the guardian of the river, Asanga nc coropo 
(by the neck of Azanga) a few sbeps up the liill.” 

The rivalry of race between this people and the 
Niapu, who inhabit the right shore of the river, is 
always ready to break forth into open war, in spite of 
the cordial friendship that unites the two princos, 
Azanga and Yaugara, and requires a vigorous watch on 
the confines of the State. 

The Niapu, though not numerous, are powerful and 
insolent, and owing to the protection bestowed upon 
them by the Donagla, are always ready for raids. 

We entered the forest by difficult and grassy paths, 
made intricate by Hanues. 

“ Why is not this road made passable ? It would 
give very little trouble,” I said. 

“JVe ngwna Aaangande (by Azanga’s shield), our 
enemies might then easily surprise us.” 

Frightened by the sound of our voices and the un- 
usual noise, an animal fled past us. It was Q,peso (a 
red boar). 

“ Is there not a species of black boar in the 
country ? ” I asked. 

“We have three different species of wild boar in 
our woods. The nego is red, has a small body and is 
not ferocious, but its flesh has but little flavour ; the 
peso, one of the kind we have just now seen, has dark 
hair, is larger than the nego, and more ferocious ; it is 
not afraid of measuring its strength with the leopard. 
We have also in smaller numbers the mololti, which is 
larger than the two first-named animals, with a skin 
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resembling tliat of the buffalo sparsely covered with 
bristles.” 

T ssnin g from the wild and tangled forest, we found 
ourselves at lost in a wide plain, covered with high, 
prickly grass, just turning yellow; on a little rising 
ground at a few hundred yards from the path, we 
perceived a hut. 

“ Who lives in that dwelling ? ” I asked. 

“ it. is not a dwelling, it is a mhoco built over the 
tomb 01 a warrior killed in the last war.” 

“ With whom did Azanga last go to war V’ I in- 
quired. 

“ With the son of Ntikima. We put him to flight, 
ne nguma Jmngandc.” 

“ Why is this tomb so far away from the inhabited 
country ? ” 

“ It is our custom to bury heroes on the spot where 
they fell, and we honour them with the mboco. Prom 
time to time I’elations and friends of the deceased go 
to clean the tomb and fill those baskets that you see 
hanging there, with food and jugs of water. The 
dead man sees with pleasure the attentions of his be- 
loved friends.” 

“ Is such honour paid to all who die on the field of 
battle ? ” I asked. 

” Oh, no, only to people of distinction ; the others 
are buried without any display,” and here he hesitated. 

It was evident he would not tell me that the great 
majority of the fallen serve to feed the survivors. 

“ And is there no other record placed on the tomb of 
your dead heroes ? ” 

“ Yes, just above where the. head of the buried man 
is supposed to rest, we generally place an iron ring or 
pickaxe.” 

“ For what reason ? ” I inquired. 
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“ It IB a family memento, that must remain with him 
from the moment that he leaves his people.” 

“ And if the king died, where would he be buried ? ” 

“ Close by a stream, and a house with an enclosure is 
erected on the spot.” 

It is the traditional custom of tlie Mambettu to 
honour the tomb of their dead king by sacrificing on it 
human victims selected from the chiefs of the kingdom ; 
persons of less importance are honoured, after their 
death, by the sacrifice of animals. Cries, tears, and 
shrieks are indispensable at the funeral ceremony, and, 
for a long time, the i/ecro roai-s with a mournful voice, 
which is deafening. 

For several days, the mourners manifest their grief, 
in a circle round the grave, by gestures, moving their 
hands and feet regularly, and chanting a monotonous 
tune, accompanied, or rather interrupted from time to 
time, hj the sad sound of a drum ; the imbibing of 
copious draughts of beer frequently interrupts the cere- 
mony. Tombs are not very elegant bore, nor are they 
objects of much care, on account of the frequent violation 
of them.hy amateurs of anthropophagy. 

The curious burial that Mbmo, chief of the Abarambo 
(the unfortunate dispenser of rain and fine weather), 
reserved to himself, now recurs to my mind. He selected 
for bis tomb an old tree at a little distance from his 
residence, being possessed by the idea that it was inde- 
corous for a prince to be placed in contact with the 
earth, or worse still to lie under it ; and he gave orders 
that, when he was dead, the upper part of the tree was 
to be hollowed out lengthwise, and his body placed inside 
it in an upright position, with his head towards the sky ; 
his dutiful son, when his father passed to eternity, in 
1883, scrupulously executed his last injunctions. 

After passing through groves of banana trees, border- 
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ing tlie fields of maize and manioc, along groups 
of huts, saluted by the barking of dogs and the timid 
looks of the natives, we reached, on the morning of the 
fourth day after our departure from Tangasi, the banks 
of a small river, the Tago, from whence we could see 
the vast residence of King Azanga. 

Hung at the gate of Olopo were six human skulls, 
still covered with pieces of flesh and tufts of hair. 

“ Whose were those heads ? ” I asked. 

“ They are those of our enemies, the Sandeh, whom 
Kanna led against us a short time ago.” 

“ Were they killed in war ? ” 1 inquired. 

“ By Azanga’s shield, no ; they were prisoners, who, 
upon our return, Avere immolated, to celebrate our 
victory.” 

“And Avere any of your tribe prisoners of the 
enemy ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh yea.” 

“ Why did you not exchange them for your friends 
then ? ” 

“ We do not make an exchange of prisoners, except 
in the case of persons of rank ; an exchange of common 
soldiers is never made.” 

I was inAUted to take a seat in the hut, which is 
used for solemn receptions. 

Azanga kept me waiting a long while ; he sent word 
after a time that ho was dressing, in order to receive 
me properly. I hoped that the superstitious practices 
in which T felt sure he was occupied would have a 
favourable result for me. 

The great bugle resounded. General silence. A tall, 
robust, and good-looking man, followed by a crowd of 
warriors and women, advanced towards me, bending 
his knees, and moving his Mps. in a peculiar manner. 

" Heel Hee 1 Azanga mombe ” (the King is beautiful) 
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was shouted by all present. Druiua and trumpets 
sounded ; he approached me, shook bauds, and both of 
us sat down. Ho was delighted at my visit, said he 
would take care of me, and after a few more words 
withdrew, saluted by the respectful crowd. 

At the Court of Azauga, the traditions of the ftimily 
of the Eru are strictly observed. When the King 
goes out, or returns home, he is saluted by the blast of 
trumpets and by all the bystanders, who say, “ Azanga 
mon goru ’’ (Good morning, Azanga). At nightfall, the 
trumpet announces with a pi'olonged blast, that the 
King has retired to his chambor, and “ Nr kinia nomhro 
ohatu” (The King goes to his groat house) is repeated 
from house to bouse and village to village. 

When the King aneozo.s or coughs, tlic proscribed 
formula is, ” Ne kinia chica” (health to tho King). 
Such is the etiquette, that ho who dared to sneeze, 
cough, or expectorate in tho King’s presence would be 
guilty of /ese majeste, and death would be tho poirolty of 
the crime. 

In case of any such need, ono has to withdraw from 
the royal presence. The dread and respect for the 
monarch’s person is faithfully manifested by tho general 
habit of his subjects, who, in every discourse, continually 
appeal to the sacred name of Azanga. 

The royal seat of Olopo is a vast zereba, divided into 
several compartments. Besides the King’s apartments, 
there are dwellings for his mother, his wives and his 
children. Special buildings are occupied by His 
Majesty’s armed guards. In these dwellings the pre- 
scribed ornament is the grey parrot, and great numbers 
of these birds crowd the courtyards, like pigeons, and 
perch on the small trees. When taken from their nests, 
they are carefully reared, and taught to pronounce some 
words, but, unfortunately, rather vulgar ones. They 
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are considered the most elegant and highly valued of 
gifts. 

Chimpanzees are tho most valued amongst the large 
number of monkeys, sipiirrels. and Ibwls. 

Small plantations of tobacco and gardenias enliven and 
fieshcn the little gardens surrounding the buildings. 

The luxury and pleasure of smoking is -widely spread 
amongst the black population, and we may even say 
that -women indulge in tho habit more than men. 
Various ai-e the shapes of pipes, and the materials of 
which they are made ; iron, pipes and wooden ones, 
large, small, rough, and polished, &c. The most elegant 
of them are to be found in Unyoro ; and in Uganda 
Mambettu people call tobacco Lobo, whilst miKjuoquo is 
the name loy which they distinguioh the instrument 
used for smoking. It is made -with the central fibres 
of a banana leaf, at one end of which is introduced 
a piece of leaf folded into the shape of tho bowl. 

When smoking they generally sit m a circle, draw 
at the pipe only twice, and then pass it on to the 
person sitting next. It is with great pomp that the 
king commences smoking. The long pipe, which is 
always used new, is carefully prepared and lighted by 
a special officer. Bowing low, this functionary advances 
towards his Sovereign, and, bending his right knee to 
the ground, presents the pipe to the king. 

Trumpets are sounded, and drums beaten. The 
bystanders fill the air with Azanga amcymhe / Azanga 
mionihe ! while a cloud of smoke issues from the royal 
mouth, and surrounds the august visage with an 
aureole. When the king wishes to give a mark of his 
favour to some person of importance, he presents the 
lust lighted pipe to him, aud the recipient, proud of the 
honour, gravely draws it. GaU nuts are always chewed 
after smoking. This fine red fruit has a pleasant, 
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bitterisli taste, and promotes salivation. Natives at- 
tribute special medical qualities to it. 

One day, whilst I was quietly writing notes in my 
hut, my attention was attracted by the shouts of a 
raving crowd, which broke the usual quietude of the 
village. A man, whose hands were tightly bound with 
cords, was being pushed and violently knocked about. 
The unfortunate fellow, with an agonised face, 
trembling in every limb, had almost given himself up 
to despair. 

" Who is that man ? ” I asked of one of the crowd, 
“ and what crime has he committed ? ” 

“ He is a sorcerer, and they want him to free his 
victim from the spell which he has cast on him,” was 
the reply. 

“ What is this spell ? ” 

“ From pure malice, he has caused one of our friends 
to become very ill, and Ave are all giieved about it. 
The poor fellow is at deaths door, and unless this 
villain takes the spell off him quickly, he will surely die.” 

“ How can he take it oll'l ” 1 inquired. 

" Listen to me and I will explain the thing to you. 
They are now taking him to the sick’s man dwelling, 
and he will be put under guard in a neighbouring hut, 
and delicacies, beer, tobacco, and everything be can 
wish for will be supplied to him. The fear of the con- 
sequences which may arise, and the comforts he enjoys, 
will persuade him to cease his infamous revenge. 
Generally a sorcerer is induced to do so ; and when 
the sick man recovers he is richly rewarded and 
escorted to his house with singing and music.” 

“ What if the sick man should die ? ” I asked. 

“ By Azanga’s life, he would be brought before the 
king’s tribunal, who, after having consulted the oracles, 
would pronounce sentence of death upon him.” 
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Justice is severe and rigorous here; sometimes foolish 
and cruel. A -woman, weary of long-continued service, 
left her master’s house, and went to stay with some 
friends. Brought to justice, she was for this crime 
sentenced to death and deprived of burial The great 
officials of the Couit that day enjoyed a splendid 
banquet, and I was horror-struck by the sight of a 
roasted leg of the woman. 
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The love that the Niapu people have for dogs 
induced a poor man to steal a beautiful one. He was 
arrested and brought to justice, and, after many con- 
sultations with the ma/pingo, was sentenced, either to 
become the plainti3’’s slave, or to atone for the offence, 
by giving him an indemnily of two dogs As he had 
no means of buying the two animals, on account of the 
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high price charged for thorn, lie waa obliged to give 
up his freedom. 

Auimals are also subject to puiiislimout. A goat was 
chased and persecuted by a dog, and in the fight for 
self-defence the latter received a thrust from the goat’s 
horn. The poor dog, which waa the valuable propertv 
of a powerful man, died shortly after. This serious 
matter was much discussed and commented upon, and 
finally referred to the king for judgment. 

The poor goat was sentenced to be slaughtered 
before its victim’s corpse, its flesh was served to the 
Mambettu, and that of the dog to the Moge. 

One day the king said to me, “ Docs tho sun shine at 
Khartoum % ’’ 

“ Certainly it does,” 1 replied. 

“ That cannot bo; it must bo another sun,” said ho. 

“ Why should it be so? ” I inquired. 

“Because this is tho sun of my ohxil pole. You 
inhabit another world.” 

“As you willj but tho sun is so largo and is so 
situated that it can shine both over your country and 
mme.” 

“ I cannot believe you. My kingdom is very large, 
and its confines are far apart, and beyond my realm 
there are others as extensive, so that I cannot believe 
that I am mistaken in my opinion.” 

“ Be it as you will,” I said ; “ but I advise you not to 
interfere with the prerogatives of the sun, as it might 
take offence and punish you.” 

He became silent, and looked at me with eyes wide 
open. I burst out laughing, and he followed my example, 
but bis mirth was rather forced, and the conversation 
was turned to other subjects. 

Tbe royal table is supplied with the flesh of the 
gazelle, antelope, and monkey, but the Court women 
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are obliged to out tliat of large animals, sucli as elephants 
and buffaloes. The flesh of the chimpanzee has no rival 
for its delicacy of flavour. Azanga told me one day when 
I inquired about its taste, “It is as good as human 
flesh.” Some time afterwards, Nganzi, in the Sandeh 
country, told mo that moiikey flesh “ tasted very much 
like human.” One day when I was with the king he 
offered me a dozen mice that had just been killed, but 
I declined the kind offer with thanks, and my refusal 
met with an ironical shake of the king’s head, indica,ting 
his pity for my bad taste. He distributed the rejected 
mice amongst the eager women who were standing 
around him. When the king has his meals he is hidden 
from view, a custom common to many African tribes, 
and the food left from his table is thrown into a pit 
dug for the purpose. 

The greater part of the population are fed on the 
products of the soil. Immense fields of manioc and 
sweet potatoes, and extensive groves of banana trees 
are to be met with at every step close to the villages. 
In war time, all hands bemg engaged in fighting, the 
cultivation of Indian millet, ielabnn, and maize is aban- 
doned, and the little leisure they have to give is 
bestowed on the culture of banana trees, which do not 
require much attention, and, being so abundant, easily 
supply any want of food. I have counted six varieties 
of banana* trees, differing in the size, .colour, and 
flavour of their fruit. Ne bira is a fruit, the peel of 
which is green when ripe, and it cannot be kept; 

called biqul by the Sandeh, is a large, long, and 
yellowish fruit, and each cluster contains not more 
than from ten to thirteen fmits ; [/ondo is yellow when 
ripe, and its branches are long and rich ; androbngo does 

* Banana trees are celled mejonibo bj the Mambettu, and hi by the Saudeb, 
and the fruit lugo and bi respectively. 
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not ripen perfectly; matt fa lias small frnit of a delicioua 
flavour. The cumba-cmnhu , tlie fruits of -wliicli have a 
sweet fl-avour, are lai-ger at the top of the hunch, and 
smaller towards the point. The malshio grows on a 
tree with wine-coloured loaves, like the peel of the 
fruit. The ghinda has large fruit, short and thick, of a 
bright yellow colour. 

A kind of beer made from fermented banana juice is 
drunk. The natives consider bananas rather a vege- 
table than a fruit. 

Kipe fruit is left for women and children, as it is 
thought disgraceful for a man to eat it when it is 
mature. 

Bananas, when ripe, are subjected to the following 
process, in order to make them into hUhmgo or dried 
bananas. 

After having peeled the banaua.s, they are exposed to 
the rays of the sun during the day, and at night to the 
heat of a fire till they are cooked. They then acquire 
the colour of ground coffee, and are soft, sweet, and 
delightfully flavoured. 

Among these people bananas, prepared as we have 
just described, and dipped iu red palm oil, are higUy 
appreciated, and considered a great delicacy. 

For the despatch of State affairs, the king avails 
himself of special messengers to the subordinate chiefs, 
or more often of confidants, when the business requires 
secrecy and discretion. The envoy is then provided 
with a lance, which he fixes into the ground before the 
person to whom the message is to be delivered. The 
presentation of this emblem is greeted with cheers, and 
the messenger is the recipient of great attentions, and 
is blindly obeyed. 

1881. — On November 10, at ten o’clock at night, a 
certain Yangari, one of the king’s confidants, was 
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struck by ligbtiiing in his own hut. In a few days he 
recovered tlie use of his right arm, which had been 
paralysed by the shock. I had the opportunity of ob- 
serving several cases of the kind, and I venture to 
mention a few which now recur to my mind. 

On the 17th of March 1883, at Wandy Makraka, at 
10 A.M., the flagstaff was shivered by lightning, and a 
soldier was struck to the ground, in consequence of 
which he felt a pain in his head for about three days. 
On June 5, 1885, at 3 p.m:., at Muggi, a thunderbolt 
set fire to a hut and knocked three women to a dis- 
tance of twenty paces, without doing them the least 
harm. 

In King Kabba-Itega’s palace at Juaya, one of his 
favourite women was killed by lightning on the after- 
noon of July 20, 188G. In the same year. Sept. 17, 
at 5 P.M., a man belonging to the suite of Mabuzi (the 
envoy to Uganda to treat of the conditions of peace 
with King Kabba-Eega) succumbed to the effects of a 
shock after two days of dreadful suffering. 

The chimpanzee [AnthropUhecus troglodytes) is called 
nozo by the Mambettu people, and is known amongst 
the Sandeh under the name of mcmzwnma. 

A legend of the Mambettu says that this animal was 
once a man. Being tired of continual work, he thought 
it would be better to forsake human society and retire 
into the forests with his own family, where they 
might live on fruits only. Little by little his intelli- 
gence departed from him, and he built himself a house 
at the top of the tall trees. When it rains, the legend 
says, he gets on the roof of his hut, not under it, as he 
firmly believes that it rains upwards from the earth to 
the sky. The noise made by rain falling on the ground 
induces him to suppose that this is the case. 

He resigns himself to live with men, and imitates 
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their actions. lie can cook meat and gi'ound jiuts 
(rtTOc/iis), and peels sugar-cane. 

From its early days the chimpanzee is very strong 
and robust, and I have been told that in defence of its 
young it even dares to confront the leopard ; and that 
when assailed by men (I am still relating hearsay) it 
catches the spears hurled upon it. and with a steady 
hand throws them back at the assailants. Driven 
away by the persecution of men, these monkeys often 
immigrate. 

At the Bomokandi, near the village of Bauli, a colony 
of these animals once made their appearance, and great 
was the alarm amongst the inhabitants at the efforts 
the chimpanzees made to catch the women who went to 
fetch water. Even when brought up in captivity, it 
savagely remembers offences. 

I was told by Bangue, a Sandeh chief, that an old 
chimpanzee, in order to avenge itself of the many vexa- 
tions inflicted upon it by a negro, could think of no 
better plan than carrying off his little boy, whom he 
dragged to the top of a tree ; but ashamed of its evil 
deed, it hid in the thick of the forest, and never came 
out of it again. 

At Makraka, I saw a chimpanzee which, having suc- 
ceeded in getting close to a man who had been in the 
habit of throwing stones and hurting it, caught hold 
of one of his legs, and quickly dashing him to the 
ground, jumped on him, and bit him in several parts of 
his face. Such was the rage of the hritated animal that 
the people who hastened to the man’s aid were scarcely 
able to rescue him from the ferocious creature’s power. 
Cunning and thievish, it always seizes the right moment 
for accomplishing its misdeeds. 

At the station on the Gadda, one of these animals, 
profiting by the opportunity afforded by the momentaiyr 
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absence of a soldier’s wife, ran away with a bowl, in winch 
she was cooking some fish. That night it returned, with 
the empty bowl, and placed it in the doorway of the 
dwelling. 

The way in which the Mambettu. greet one another 
is cordial. 

“ N’gctssege ” (I salute thee), says one ; and the other 
answers with a long-continued sound o£ ee . . ee . . ee; 
whilst they repeatedly shake hands, touching only the 
fingers, and making them crack each time. 

On entering a house they give the above salutation, 
but they take leave of their host by saying simply, 
"mado maqua ” (I am going). 

At last the day arrived on which the king, faitliful 
to his promise, was to make his apj)caranco at the mabolo 
(great dance). 

In the large hall, lighted by torclies made with resin, 
the royal family, the high dignitaries of the Court, the 
warriors, and a great number of women were assembled. 
On one side of the room were drummers, horns, &c. All 
.seemed eagerly expecting the gi-eat event. The females 
were smoking their long pipes, which they passed on to 
one another ; the men were conversing in small groups, 
awaiting the unusual spectacle. The bugle announced 
the arrival of the royal dancer, and unanimous shouts, 
loud and long, filled the air — “ Azanga mnombe ! Azmga 
amonibe!” (how beautiful the king is!) The king’s 
attire was indeed most elegant. A leopard skin, 
tails of feline animals, rings and necklaces, shining 
bangles, and a most becoming headgear of monkey’s 
fur, a nehi skin hanging at his belt, were conspicuous 
parts of his dress. He began to dance, and the musi- 
cians commenced playing ; somersaults, gambols, 
raising the leg in the air, and pirouettes, followed 
all so quickly and with such increasing speed that it 
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made one giddy. The spectators, in transports of 
delight, with their cheers and applauses overpowered 
the hoarse roar of the orchestra ; then the king rested. 

After a short interval the royal dancei’ staited again 
with great impetuosity. He pretended to pursue a 
charming girl ; he hid himself, then ran and leaped ; the 
whole concluding with a giddy whirl ; fresh cheers and 
loud applause saluting the end of the pantomime. 

The king having wdthdrawn to his private rooms, 
the men scattered themselves, while the women stared 
jealously at the favourite lady of the hour — the one on 
whom during the evening the king bestowed his atten- 
tions, asking her at intervals to dance with him, and 
making contortions before her. 

Azanga’s kindness and courtesy to me came to a pre- 
mature end, His behaviour underwent a great change 
from the time he heard of the arrival of fresh soldiers at 
the station amongst the Abaramho as a reinforcement to 
iightMambanga’s people; this made the king mistrustful 
and suspicious. He refused to give the promised guides 
who were to take me for a trip into the interior of his 
kingdom, and he also would not grant me permission to 
return. 

Having been met with an absolute refusal to give up 
my arms to him, when he requested me to do so, he 
•changed his tactics, and in a few days robbed me of 
everything I had brought with me, with the most 
insolent sangfroid and the greatest impertinence. 

When I was thus absolutely helpless, the natives took 
part in the vexations inflicted by their monarch, and 
tried, with arms in their hands, to break into my house 
in the silence of the night. In broad daylight, even, I was 
■attacked on the road by a young fellow whom, with the 
assistance of one of my servants, I succeeded in disarm- 
ing of the knife he was brandishing. At last they 
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had the audacity to carry oiT a little boy from my house, 
whom I recovered by iorce, after a struggle with four 
Mege rascals who were tho perpetrators of the outrage. 

For several days I had neither board from nor seen 
the king, but one morniiig one of his “ confidants ” came 
to ask me to the mabolo which was to take place in the 
evening. Excusing myself, however, on account of in- 
disposition, I declined the invitation, but accepted it for 
my people. 

It was about midnight ; the sky was cloudy and dark ; 

I was all alone, at a few yards from my hut, when a 
shower of stones fell close to me. Surprised at such a 
novelty, I rose and walked m the direction of the 
place from which the missiles liad proceeded. I had 
only moved a few paces, when a stone struck me right 
on my breast. As quick as lightning, i rushed hack, 
took a gun, and fired it— aiming at the place whore my 
assailants stood, protected hy the darkness. All was 
quiet again, and from that day the Mogo took a path at 
a distance from my hut when they wore going to the 
royal dwelling. The king never mentioned this incident, 
but upon my again asking for pernaissiou to return, he 
answered with an emphatic '‘Never” 

1881. — On December 7, at about noon, having 
ascertained that the king and his people after heavy 
drinking had fallen asleep, I went through the long 
grass, bushes, and uninhabited land, accompanied hy 
a faithful boy, to the house of the king's brother, 
Kabrafa. 

He had always treated me with great deference, 
and several times had been grieved at bis brother’s 
behaviour. 

I told him my intention of not returning to Olopo, 
and he promised to assist me, and advised me to keep 
up my spirits. 
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During tlie night mesaengers anived from Azanga, 
and first by prayers, and then by threats, tried to 
compel me to return. T absolutely refused. 

On the third day after my escape, early in the 
morning, Azanga made his appearance at his brother’s 
house, inquiring after me ; he was accompanied by the 
great men of Mambettu. 

He had come to wish me farewell, and had brought 
rich presents — viz., lances, arrows, big ivory hair-pins, 
shields, parrots, and goats. 

The king had become reasonable. Mind had con- 
quered instinct. 

I left for Tangasi, where I arrived on December 20, 
1881, accompanied tbinughout the journey by faithful 
guides. 
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CHAPTEH XL 

THKOUGH THE ABABAMBO COUNTRY. 


'Central Africa, its natural features and inhabitants — ^Warrior and hunter— Sense 
of beauty — LoTers of indopendeuoe — Kindness — Cordial relationship — 
Banli a fugitive — ^Afew words about Albinoism — Funeral music — Revenge in 
Sight — A murderer’s hand — Indifferenoe to fonr — ^I’oleml and its king— 
Tho Mambaga, ZuugU, and Mapnlior mountains — Ahabnra and Nzabo— 
Abundance of animals — A hurrioano— A stormy night — Tho huts of tho 
Abarambo— Small wooden statues — Fight with a monkey — Voqno Uosh is 
as good as human — A royal inusioinn — Tho qnemhu — Jfi slmnyo iute dete— 
Headache — Ferrying over the Uomokandi— The river Mamhana — Bokangoi 
— ^Produce of his kingdom — h’lvo hundred women — ^^fho king’s wardrobe— 
Savago justioo— Love for women — Ainaanns -Tho king’s refusal to allow me 
to go to Ababuft— A ohimpansee. 

Nature in its first freslaness — men primitive in tlieir 
baHts 1 Ancient forests ; a mass of entangled vegeta- 
tion ; copious and unchecked waters ; a rugged soil to 
cultivate ; dangerous wild beasts ; a uniform succession 
of natural phenomena ; and, lastly, man lost amongst all 
this wealth, possessing only instincts, and in continual 
strife with all around him, especially with his fellow- 
men. Such is the black inhabitant of Central Africa. 
A hunter and a warrior, thoughtless of the morrow, 
averse to cultivating the soil, with limited desires and 
few wants — the story of his life contains only strife 
and reciprocal destruction ; wars increase the causes of 
hatred between the tribes, and that strife, which was at 
first only a traditional feud, becomes ever more fierce 
and implacable. 

Affection for their children during their infancy, and 
the respect of adults for thehr fathers and aged people, 
are general. 
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Intellectual development ig precocious and -well 



marked, but it soon degenerates, and tlie intelligence 
of th.e natives becomes very limited. 


cuMuvr AnucAT BCLAcier (toe ^{.fiioubia and acacia). 
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They have a vivid imaginaiioi), aiul Iholv vivacity is 
so extreme that it approaches folly ; among their daily 
occupations are, singing to a mandoline accompani- 
ment, dancing, and getting intoxicated. 

They honour even death with dancing. Novelty 
attracts them ; their curiosity for the unknown is in- 
tense and eager. Admiration for boauiy is deeply felt 
hy them and enthusiastically demonstrated. 

A negro, having seen a bird fall, wounded by my gun, 
believed that the weapon was a magazine of birds, and 
insisted upon looking down the barrol to solve ike 
enigma. 

Astonished, and at fii-st thoughtful, he afterwards 
hurst into noisy langlitor, Tlio rcllcctivo power of alook- 
ing-glaas astonishes them, and causes them to nreditate, 
perplexing them a great deal ; the possossion of a 
bottle is the cause of great pride. Natuj'idly diffident 
and undecided, their ai'guments aro mere cavilling; 
they adopt an opinion more from inability to confute it 
than from conviction. They aro fond of freedom and 
jealous of their independence, and if obliged to choose 
a side between two parties, they study and watch, and 
finally make friends with the stronger. 

The Shooli were watching from a height a battle 
between Baker’s soldiers and some hordes of ivory mer- 
chants. “ If the first named are likely to conquer,” said 
they, "wewiUjoin them and ensure their victory, then 
we shall share with them the beautiful beads of the 
Donagla. If, on the other hand, they appear likely to 
be beaten, we will assist the merchants, as an alliance 
with them would give us a good share of their booty.” 
This is a faithful representation of their sentiments. 

Great was the hatred inspired, by the Egyptian 
occupation. Supreme power was in the hands of the 
invaders; the authority of the native chiefs depressedand 
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derided; internal quarrbls were subject to the capricious 
judgment of foreigners — all those facts constituted a 
I'ong-continued offence, that led to disastrous and 
iireparahle consequences. The difference of colour, 
also, that was too often scorned, added to their innate 
jealousy, fired their revengeful spirits, and they 
rushed into a war to avenge real offences and combat 
imaginary evils; 

Unaware of the dangers of such a fatal alliance, 
they joined the Mahdi without pausing to consider the 
consequences of their act. Strong, brave, impression- 
able, and jealous of them independence, it is only by 
the intercourse of traffic, kindness, and courtesy that 
we can open a way for their civilisation. The abuse of 
power wouldjonly lead to a war of extermination. 

April 18, 1882. — On the confines of the territory of 
Yangara, bounded by the river Quali, between the 
marshes of Jima and Neldima, in the valley of Bomo- 
kandi, I met Bauli, the fugitive prince of the country, 
who had abandoned liis capit.al, compelled to forsake it 
by the .continual persecution of the Donagla. His 
father, Mangb, had fallen by the sword of Nessugo, an 
ally of the slave traders. Thus he paid for the murder 
of Balanga, the unfortunate son of Munza, to whom he 
had given hopes of an alliance that led to the ruin of 
his State. Without any fixed abode, and followed by 
a few Sandeh, he was wandering through his own 
territories, vainly endeavouring to incite his people to 
revenge. Most of them, being afraid of the uncer- 
tainty of the present, and dreading still more a future 
tyranpy, preferred crossing the river and placing them- 
selves under the protection of Kanna. A dear idea 
of the mournful and desolate condition of the country 
was given by the sight of burnt villages, forsaken 
fields, and frightened . and suspicious natives wander- 
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ing in the forests witli arms ready for use. Tliere was 
neither industry nor agriculture in the land. 

Bauli had a son who was an Albino. I had several 
opportunities, during my excursions, of observing cases 
of this phenomenon. 

Amongst the Mege I saw an Albino of mature age ; 
an infant among the Nganzi; a child of Bakangoi ; and 
a son of Kanna. The greater part of the Albinos 1 
met with were among the Sandeh. 

Albino is a word of Portuguese origin. The Albinos 
have a very white skin, with very fine glossy white 
hair, and a beard of the sanio colour. Tlie iris and the 
pupil of the eye are both of a pale pink: huo. 

When they look at any object thoy contract their 
eyes, as if they were gazing at the sun ; in darkness 
and at night their sight is hotter. They are to be 
found in every country, and uinoug all races, hut it 
appears they are most numerous among tho blacks, 

Albinoiam, according to medical luon, is caused by a 
deficiency of pigment in. the deep under-strata of the 
skin and in the iris of the eye, bub the true cause of 
this phenomenon is stUl a mysteiy. It is generally 
hereditary, but sometimes also sporadic. 

Animals, such as rabbits, mice, crows, and pigeons, 
are often afflicted with it. 

The famous white elephants worshipped in Burraah 
are Albinos, when their appearance is not caused by a 
kind of leprosy that makes their skin partially white. 
In cases of perfect Albinoism the skin is colourless. 

I was approaching Bondimano when the sound of 
drums reached my ears and made me think that I 
was about to see one of those famous dances where 
drinking is so freely indulged in. It was Prince 
Zebo, one of Ntikima's sons, wbo was conducting 
an A&ican orchestra. When he caught sight of me, 
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he stared but did not interrupt his performance. In 
a short time he rose, and I could then see that he was 
tall, with well-proportioned limbs. His countenance 
had a resolute expression of something more than bold- 
ness ; it was ferocity. His face was blackened witli 
charcoal dust, and he was wearing a torn garment 
made of bark fibres, which covered him from his 
waist downwards. He had no ornament either on his 
wrists or round his neck. 

“ I have kept you waiting,” he said. 

“ It does not matter in the least,” I replied. 

“ I could not help it. It is a sad duty that I must 
perform at this hour of the day. I am mourning over 
the death of two unfortunate brothers of mine, killed 
by the Ababua people.” 

" What were they doing amongst those people ? ” 

“They went on a raid, according to custom. The 
expedition was beaten and dispersed, and my two 
brothers were captured and cut to pieces while wander- 
ing in the forests searching for a way of escape.” 

“ Are you certain of their death 1 ” I asked. 

“ Yes ; one of our soldiera was with them on the day 
of the capture. He was able to escape and return to 
us ; but the day of vengeance is at hand. The rites 
of mourning ended, I will cause that country to be 
laid waste; meanwhile my brother Bakangoi has 
secretly sent some of his feiends to kill the known 
authors of the murder.” 

A fortnight after I was at Nedupia ; Bakangoi had 
come to pay me a visit, when, a negro arrived and pre- 
sented him with a human hand stuck on a small stick. 

“ All right,” said the king, unmoved. It was the hand 
of one of the murderers. 

I mentioned to him, how grieved and anxious to take 
revenge I had found Zeho. He answered, " Zebo is a 
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madman; iliey are dead, and tlicro is au end of il, and it 
would be folly on our part to clialleugo the Ababua, 
for this reason.” After a short pause he resumed, “It 
is true that my faithful friends keep on saying, ‘ What 
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are you doing ? You 
lack energy. The 
Ababua, aided by the 
Abisanga, have killed 
your two brothers. 
Let us go and exter- 
minate them and carry 
olf their women.’ 
But they are wrong. 
To invade, a country 
with such ferocious 
luhubitanta means 
coi tain death and 
ruin. Do they forget 
that an Ababua 
woman has given 
birth to a leopard ? ” 
Leaving the forest, 


that from Bondemano grows continually denser as it 
extends along the shore of the Bomokandi, I passed 
round the groups of mountains that form the watershed 
between the rivers Bomokandi and Makua, and taking a 


northerly direction (leaving the hdls of Mambaga,Zungli, 
and Mapulior on the left), I passed through a country in- 
habited by the Abarambo, and arrived at Modaqua in 
proximity to the Makua. From thence, turning to 
the sou'^-west, and then to the west, I reached 


Polemi, the residence of Nganzi, another of Ntikima’s 
sons. This man is full of energy, proud but brave. He 
fought against bis nephew Bauli and his three brothers, 
Kanna, Bakangoi, and Mobra. He was struggling 
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against his Abarambo subjects, who had rebelled ; but 
he was little loved even by the Sandeh, and he was 
treacherously killed about the end of the year 1882. 
His adopted son, Ngima, was proclaimed king in his 
stead. His kingdom comprised the territory between 
the Makua and the Bomokandi, bounded on the east 
by the little river Mona, and west by the Mambia. 

The eastern region is hilly, and slopes gradually in a 
south-westerly direction, where it spreads into large 
plains, extending towards the river Bomokandi. 

The principal of these are called, Alabara and Hzaba, 
and are inhabited by numerous troops of gazelles, 
buffaloes and elephants. 

Chimpanzees, monkeys, and birds of beautiful plumage 
sport amidst the groves, fields, and hills. The silk 
tree, resinous plants. India-rubber trees, and the Palma 
elms prosper and abound in the marshy places. 

The cultivation of bananas is limited, and ‘the natives 
feed upon maize, lelubun, and sweet potatoes in prefer- 
ence. 

The season of the i-ains is veiy bad and stormy: 
clouds heralded by violent winds and roaring thunder 
are always followed by heavy rainfalls. Night storms 
possess all the horror of the approaching end of the world. 

I was sheltered once in a large but shaky hut, whose 
supports were both old and weak ; in the distance 
I could hear the wind whistling through the branches 
and leaves of the forest, announcing the coming storm. 
It was pouring with rain; lightning flashed in all 
directions, and the thunder was deafening ; the roof 
of my hut began to give way, and the storm fell in all 
its ma,jesty ; together with my boys I caught hold of 
the posts that supported the roof, and we endeavoured, 
with all our might and in every possible way, to prevent 
it from being blown off by the overpowering tempest, 
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but our efforts were of no avail, -it was lifted off, and 
we were left to tlie mercy of the storm. 

Next morning, the sun rose in all its splendour, whilst 
we were searching for our poor donkey, which, dragging 
the post to which it had been tied, was feeding quietly 
at more than two hours’ journey from the village. 

The huts of the Abarambo, detached from one another, 
or standing two by two, but seldom grouped together 
in numbers, are scattered over the sides of the hiUs 
or hidden in the long grass of the valleys ; having 
rather the appearance of improvised huts for tem- 
porary shelter than of permanent dwellings. They 
consist of a conical roof built on the ground and 
covered by grass ; insido them are a few stools and a 
bedstead, formed of four rough posts stuck into the 
ground, upon which some sticks are laid longitudinally 
and across ; the mattress is represented by a few 
handfuls of dry grass. 

Similar to their beds are the ornaments of the dwell- 
ings : ju'rows of various shapes, Mambottu and Sandeh 
shields, a few earthenware pots of different sijzes, but 
uniformly rough. A special industry gives an idea of 
their talent — the art of making pretty little statues 
by wood-carving is theirs, and in tliis they excel 
all the other tribes. The handles of their mandolines, 
the lids of their bark boxes, the girdles which they 
use for dress, are all ornamented with carvings of 
human heads and small figures, in which a certain 
regularity of design is united to clever and intelligent 
workmanship. 

At sunrise, on the third day after my arrival, shouts 
of war resounded through tho village, the hurry of armed 
men, and women running about shrieking and utter- 
ing broken words, all pointing towards the valley; 
a large dog-headed ape, the terror of the poor husband- 
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men, had been discovered in a maize-field close by. 
Hundreds of arrows were aimed at it, it was struck 
by lauces, and the poor animal having at last been killed 
was triumphantly borne to the village. The king came 
and offered it to me. 

“ What am 1 to do with it ? ” I said. “It is quite 
spoiled by the numerous wounds.” 

“ Eat it ; the flesh is very nice.” 

“ Thank you, but we do not eat this kind of animal." 

"You are wrong ; 'Doqm flesh is as good as man’s.” 

I smiled ; it was the second time that I hod heard 
a voluntary and explicit confession of the tastes of 
cannibals. 

Hganzi was fond of music; his favoiu'ite instrument 
was the queniha, consisting of a certain number of keys, 
which, being struck with rubber-coated sticks, transmits 
tones by means of cups of diffei'ent sizes. A talented 
artist can play charming melodies upon it. 

Among their musical instruments, the Sandeli, as 
well as the Mambettu, often boast of a sort of mandoline. 
It generally has five strings, made of the twisted fibres 
of plants, and fixed at both ends by pegs. The situation 
of these pegs is the only difference from the guitar of 
the Mambettu, who call their instrument d^mo, while 
the Sandeh call it condi. 

The remembrance of a charming singer occurs to me, 
who cheered us with his expressive songs during the 
cold nights we spent on the banks of the Kibali. He 
was lamenting his lost beloved one. “ I am alone. 1 
have lost thee, oh Kalamassita” {Mi shungo iole deie; 
Smga badi ale Kulmmssita ) ; and nobody in the camp 
ever dared to interrupt that song. 

Youths of noble lineage boast of being famous 
musicians, and take their mandoline with them 
everywhere, whether in war or peace. Such is their 
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ambition of possessing an elegant and artistically 
shaped instrument, that they do not mind paying any 
amount for one. 

Nganzi and I were chatting one day upon different 
topics, when the conversation casually turned upon the 
tassels of the silk tree [Siodendrimi om^hracluosmi). I 
expressed the idea that they might be utilised for 
stuffing pillows. 

“Do not do it,” he said, “as it would give you 
dreadful pains in the head. We have tried it.” 

On my departure, Nganzi introduced me to two of 
his most reliable people, who were to accompany me as 
far as Bakangoi’s residence. 

After having passed through Nagugo, near the 
Makua, keeping south-west, we crossed grassy plains, 
and reached the banks of the Bomokandi. 

The river is crossed in boats, which ai’e made from 
the excavated trunks of trees, and propelled by oars, 
the blades of which are circular. 

The width of the river at the ferry is about 330 
feet (100 metres), and the depth is 13 feet. The flow 
is of medium pace. 

At Nekora, the spot where I ferried the river to 
enter the country of the Mege of Azanga, it was about 
260 feet (80 metres) wide. 

At Negokolo, situated about three hours’ journey from 
the river Bomokandi, I was received by the old Ndeni, 
Ntikima’s brother, a tall, upright man, with grey hair, 
and very cordial manners, with a smile always on his 
face. 

" My nephew, B'akangoi, expects a visit ffom you, I 
know,” he said, “ but you must stay one day more with 
me. Bakangoi cannot be offended at your doing so. 
He calls me his father, and I think I have a father’s 
rights.” 
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On May 2, 1882, a messenger from Mlani’s celebrated 
boat was awaiting me by the river Mamba na. He wel- 
comed me in the name of his Sovereign, and presented 
me, on his Majesty’s behalf, with a lance, a splendid 
piece of Ababuan workmanship. 

The king received me kindly, and gave me con- 
venient lodgings during tbo ten days I stayed with him. 
He returned my presents by arms and tools of local 
manufacture. 

Bakangoi, the second son of Ntikima, was one of the 
moat powerful of the Sandeh chiefs. Ho was astute 
and clever, and the sturdiness of the barbarians was in 
him accompanied by an imitatioii of the courteous and 
kind manners which he had observed in the ivoiy 
merchants He was little liked, and much feared by 
his subjects. 

At the instigation of his mother, and wlion he was 
but a youth, he murdered his brother Rufula ; but she 
paid for her insane ambition with her life, for her 
husband killed her. 

Heir to a small territory, he extended his kingdom 
by conquering his brother Ngandua’s dominions. 

The population consists chiefly of Sandeh, but there 
are also many Abarambo and Abisanga. The country 
is rich in iron ore, ivory, rubber, palm oil, and resinous 
woods. Among the agricultural products are teldbwi, 
maize, sesame, ground nuts, honey, &c. 

The king has a vast residence, and possesses more 
than 500 women. He keeps them with him for not 
more than two years, and afterwards weds them to his 
favourites. Little girls follow the fate of their mothers, 
whilst the male obildren remain with their father. 

His favourite wives are not married to others. The 
daughters, when grown up, are ofiered in marriage to his 
own brothers, and other relatives. 
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Bakangoi almost always wore clotli dresses, bought 
of the merchants. He had an Arab bed, with rich 
covers, elegant pillows, lamps, and all sorts of vessels 
and beads. 

One day he proudly showed me the present of beads 
received from poor Miani. 

It is the general opinion among potentates of his 
rank that the greater number a king kills the stronger 
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and more powerful he is ; also that fear, not love, makes 
subjects obedient and faithful. 

In accordance with these ideas, he was severe and 
even cruel, and death was the punishment he inflicted 
for the least fault. Adultery and theft were punished 
by strangulation ; commutation of the sentence was 
only granted in exceptional oases, and to persons of the 
upper classes ; never to the people. 
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A. woman belonging to bis son A.kangoi fled with 
her lover to the countries of the chief Bangue, wbo’ 
killed the man, and, according to custom, had the right 
hand cut off the body and sent to Bakangoi, interced- 
ing for grace and pardon for the woman. 

“If I do not have this woman killed my son will 
become a servant,” he answered, and had her strangled 
at once. 

A boy who was accused of having stolen a little 
copper was hanged, and the same fate befel a man who 
had attempted to seduce a peasant woman. 

Execution bv strangulation is here a most barbarous 
and horrible punishment. The criminal is tied by the 
neck to the trunk of a tree, and thein his legs are pulled 
till he breathes his last, in dreadful anfferings. 

“ If I were certain that they would not take away 
my women,’' said the king one day to me, “ I should not 
object to ask the alliance and protection of the Egyptian 
Government against the Ahabua, as my brother Nganzi 
intends doing.” 

“ Why should they deprive you of your women ? 
The Government is not interested in such things.” 

“ 01 course, I do not mean the Government, hut 
their soldiers. People coming from Mambettu-land have 
been speaking to me about it.” 

Bakangoi was very fond of the fair sex. After sun- 
set, instead of an escort of warriors, who accompanied 
him in the daytime, he was followed by a suite of 
young women, armed with lance and shield. The 
favourite one had the honour of holding the king’s 
arms when he was resting or sitting down. 

I intended to have gone to the Makua through the 
Abahua and Idio countries, but neither entreaties nor 
the hope of being given a gun would induce the king 
to grant me the permission. 
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“ Do you not know that the Ahabua are very fero- 
cious ? ” he said. 

“ I am perfectly aware of it, but not in the least 
frightened.” 

“ If that does not frighten you it does me.” 

“ Why should you trouble yourself about what may 
happen to me ?” I asked. 

“ If you were killed, your friends would make war 
on me, accusing me of having caused your death.” 

“But I have arms, and can defend myself,” I 
said. 

“ That will not suffice : many guns would be re- 
quired. The Ababua do not allow strangers to visit 
their country ; they would never allow a white man to 
pass their boundaries ! ” 

“You might give me some guides, and thus enable 
me to cross their country by secret and unknown 
ways.” 

“ Yea ; their country is small. But do you think 
that the men I would send with you would follow 
you ? ” 

“ Why not ? They would never dare to disobey your 
orders.” 

He laughed. 

“Ohl” said he, “when they are near me they all 
obey me ; but do you believe that such would be the 
case at a distance ? At the least alarm they would 
forsake you, and you would lose your way and be 
killed. In dread of my anger, they would never return 
to. their country. No, no I Do not mention it any 
more ; for I will never allow you to go to that accursed 
land.” 

I saw that it was of no avail to insist upon it ; and I 
decided to visit the country of the Sandeh tribes of the 
East. 
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Delighted with my decision, the king presented me 
with a young chimpanzee, a famous thief. It was im- 
possible to avoid admii-ing the speed with which he 
ran away with a spike of maize, that he carried with- 
out dropping, between his hip and thigh. 
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THE SANDEH. 

Yalley o£ the Botnokandi — Forests and Acids — The Sandeh — Ornaments and 
wealing apparel — Arms — Men’s occupation — ^Working women — Proofs of 
respoot — Bia mule — The Idio tribe — Politics of Ntikima — Theft of a 
corpse — ^War — ^Ntlkiraa’s soiiulchie — African vestals — ^Ifratrioidal war — The 
tummu — Large and small fowls — The river Poke — Well cultivated Aelds — 
Old Zaocala — Attacked by dogs — Sandeh dogs — At Ndubala— Kanna is loss 
ferocious than his brothers— Dead people never return — The wife saoriAced 
on hei husband’s tomb — Witchcraft — ^A king’s favouiite— My good fortune 
— The exchange of blood — The European’s friend— Kanna's artful politics — 
The defunct father who watohes over the kingdom — Two hundred and Afty 
gazelles— Good wishes for my joumey— Mianl’s itinerary — Bazimbi and a 
gun— The “elephant and the mouha" — “The dead man and the moon” — 
The buffalo trap- The (favourite musical instrument of the Sandeh). 

The hyclrogmpKic system of tlie Bomokandi is chiefly 
fed by the waters that descend from the line of its 
confl-uence with the Nepoko. The most important of 
these rivers are the Nala, Tcli, Poko, and Makongo. 
They have sandy beds, their courses are short, and cur- 
rent perennial and slow. They run towards the north- 
west, and receive there the streams of water which 
have their springs on the extensive tableland. The 
soil is fertile, and crops are not destroyed by termites. 
In the region on the right hand side of the Teli ele- 
phants abound in large numbers, and between the two 
rivers Teli and Poko large herds of gazelles are to be 
found, whilst Bakangoi’s country is celebrated for its 
buffidoes. 

The oil palm is not abundant in the country, except 
in the territory between the Makongo and the Bomo- 
kandi, where it flourishes. 
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The forest, which extends over a great part of the 
country, is majestic from its many and ancient trees. It 
is broken here and there by table-lands with a thick 


vegetation of short grass, and by villages surrounded 
by large and flourishing fields. 

The principal orops are maize, telabm, a little Indian 
millet, ground nuts {arachis), beans (plentifully), sweet 
potatoes, manioc, and se^me. 

Boats are the means of communication between the 
banks of the river Bomokandi; at Bondimano, and 
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ai tlie river Quali, Nekora aud Salinde, for the inter- 
course with the Monfu. This territory is inhabited 
by the Sandeh, a tribe which is destined to spread 
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over all Central Africa, and which is already in 
possession of a country extending north-north-east 
from the Nile-Congo watershed to the south of the 
Makua. Amongst the Mambettu tribe they are called 
Mavungijla. 

The Sandeh are mostly of medium height, have a 
broad forehead, aud dark reddish skin. The men wear 
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small plaits of hair hanging from the top of the head 
some of them are tattooed by incisions, often with dots 
and dashes, stained black with the juice of Gardenia. 
Their dresses cover from their hips down to the knees 
and are made of the hark of trees, pressed and beaten 
out in imitation of the Mambettu, but in a less per- 
fect manner. They adorn their heads by entwining them 
with herbs or grass, in the shape of a flower pot. Women 
roll their locks round bunches of false hair and grass, in 
the form of a crown, which they tie with red bands. 

A red net surrounds thoir forehead, and, falling upon 
the nape of their neck, waves gracefully on the 
back. 

Girls as well as boys are completely naked ; attached 
to a rope round their waist the women wear a narrow 
cloth fastened to a waist-band or cord, at the back of 
which is a bunch of red or black dyed grass. They all 
stain their skin with red sawdust and with an oil which 
they procure from a wild berry. Both sexes wear large 
pins of ivory, iron, monkey or human bones, stuck in 
their hair, and iron rings, small chains, and bracelets 
adorn their necks, arms, and feet. The Sandeh are 
armed with long knives and spears ; their shields are 
elliptically shaped, and made of wicker wmrk ; bows and 
arrows are the arms reserved for servants. They are 
warriors and hunters of repute, also good-tempered, 
intelligent, and reasonable; kindness, hospitality and 
loquacity being also amongst their distinguishing 
qualities. 

The women have charge of the dwellings as also the 
cultivation of the fields. The men manufacture nets for 
the chase, work ivory and iron into long pins, which 
are often prettily carved; plait straw hats, hampers, 
and baskets, &c. They also make beds and stools, but 
their handiwork is far from attaining the style and neat 
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workmanship which we find in similar furniture of the 
Mambettu. 

Dead people’s flesh and that of men killed in war is 
a most ai:)preciated dish. 

They show great respect to their king and to people of 
rank. In the presence of their chief they bow and 
advance towards him^ stooping low and bending the 
knee when they stop. On leaving his presence, still 
bending, they walk backwards for a certain distance 
and then draw themselves erect. 

At public assemblies the chiefs arrive with their 
warriors, who, before they take their places, execute 
martial manoeuvi’es and sham fights with wonderful 
speed and accuracy. When the king arrives, those 
present rise and salute him with shouts of “ Bia muie 
con” (“ Good morning, king ”), whilst the old people in 
their turn bow and greet him with the words “ Bia mipe 
cotirb (“ King, we salute thee”). The same expressions 
are used when his Majesty sneezes or coughs. 

A large number of women sit behind the orator at 
public assemblies, and occasion ally interrupt the 
speaker with loud cries and prolonged trills. 

The origin, time of immigration, and history of this 
tribe and its kings are well worth relating. 

They are a wave of people, thrown up by the 
periodical immigrations of restless tribes, who, always 
in motion and thirsting for supremacy and dominion, 
finally achieved their own destruction. 

Eighty years ago the banks of the river Mbili were 
governed by Avungula, a despotic prince of the Idio 
people, who were scattered over a vast territory. 
Ndeni, one of the chief officials of his household, finding 
it impossible to take revenge on the king for some 
ofienoe, left the Court and country, and went with a 
few faithful friends to the Ababua tribe. Fortune did 
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not smile upon the exile, and ho and his inisoiahle com- 
panions weie cruelly murdered. 



■WEAPONS 01 THF 


Ntikima, then a child, saw with grief the -violence 
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used towards liis father, and heard, with anf^uish, of 
his miserable end ; but he remained silent and dis- 
simulated. When grown up, and endowed with rare 
energy and great ability, he assembled a small number 
of brave and steadfast friends; secretly left Avun- 
gula’s court and marched through the Ababua country 
fighting, laying the country waste, and breathing fury 
as he avenged his father’s death. 

Desolation and slaughter marked his way, and he 
ceased inflicting vengeance only when he reached his 
beloved parent’s grave. 

The fame of his deeds soon reached his native country, 
and many of the Idio, enthusiastic for the young hero, 
joined his cause. Well furnished with men and 
arms, he directed his course eastwards, conquered the 
Abisanga, Abarambo, Akka, and Mambettu tribes, and 
was engaged in war for a number of years, thus con- 
solidating the Saudeh dominion in the lands washed by 
the Makua and Bombokandi. Weary at last of a life of 
continual warfare and fatigue, and being aged and in 
delicate health, he settled at Ndubala, in the last years 
of his life, dividing his kingdom between his elder sons, 
Kanna, Bakangoi, Mangd, Nganzi, Bangue, Ngandua, 
Zaccala and Mobra, and constituting his younger ones 
nobles, under these princes. 

Ntikima was tall and well built, with a keen and 
penetrating eye. He used to dress plainly, and was in 
tlie habit of blacking his face and neck with fine char- 
coal dust. In his own country he was called Kipa, but 
he chose to be known as Ntikima, the Conqueror. He 
had numbers of beautiful women at his house, some of 
whom he had married, whilst others were stolen from the 
Mambettu, Abarambo, and Abisanga people. He had 
numerous children, his sons alone amounting to fifty. 

In the punishment of crimes, and especially of theft 
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and rape, lie was very sevei'o. He caused Bakungoi’s 
mother to be executed, as we have already related; 
neither her beauty, nor prayers, nor the warm affection 
that he bore the unhappy woman could change his deter- 
mination. 

He always endeavoured to be on good terras with 
Mnnza and with the chiefs of the tribes adjacent to his 
kingdom, and even manifested generosity to the ivory 
merchants. 

His death occurred in 1868, and he left his women 
and wealth to his favourite son, Mangd. His body, 
together with his clothes, arms, and decorations, was 
buried in the place where he died, in accordance with 
his last wishes. 

So great was his fame that he was considered a 
derai-god, rather than a hero, by the neighbouring 
tribes, and objects that used to belong to him were 
sought after as talismans. No sooner had the Mege 
heard of his death than, inspired with religious super- 
stition, they gathered together and stole his corpse and 
everything that had been interred with it ; but Mange 
and Kanna, assisted by King Munza, attacked the 
robbers and, after a horrible carnage, succeeded in 
recovering some of his remains, which they placed in 
a wooden urn. Even now these relics are enthusiasti- 
cally worshipped by the people. 

Twenty-five maidens watched over the remains, and 
fire was continually burning in the hut erected over 
the grave; at suniise the floor of the hut was washed 
with water, and every evening food was placed on the 
tomb, which next day was distributed amongst the 
Sandeh tribe. The vestal who broke her vow of 
chastity or allowed the fire to go out was sentenced 
to death. 

But the germ of discord soon developed between the 
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brothers. Kanna, Bakangoi, and Bangue were jealous 
of the predilection which their father had shown for 
Mangd Nganzi reproached them for their disrespectful 
behaviour, but as Mange was protected by the powerful 
Munza on account of his good qualities, they had to 
restrain their anger, conspiring in secret. 

The death of Munza, killed by the slave-traders, and 
of Mang^, murdered by Nessugo, became the signal for 
a fratricidal war. Nganzi was assailed on the Mambaga 
and Zungli Mountain, Bakangoi drove Ngandua from 
his kingdom, whilst Kanna fought his three brothers, 
Mobra, Bangue, and Zaccala. 

The approach of the wet season was announced from 
the thickest part of the forest by the cries anemhit 
eUrh, cinemba e1cirl‘ (bring wood, bring wood), proceed- 
ing from the tumniii, the colossal eagle, with its white 
and black spotted feathers, watching on the highest 
trees by the banks of rivers, to fall on its incautious 
victims, mice, monkeys, and gazelles ; now hunting, 
itself hunted the next, destined as it is to adorn the 
heads of kings. 

Towards the end of May, giving up all my pleasant 
plans, I went eastward, and after having crossed the little 
river Mambana, an affluent of the Bomokandi, and many 
other streams, I visited Zumbi, Akangoi’s residence. 

Akangoi, a son of Bakangoi, was an intelligent man, 
with a sad and serene look and kind manners. He pre- 
sented me with some uncomraouLy large fowls, a strong 
contrast to those I had seen in the Mambettu country, 
which were small but much appreciated for delicacy of 
flavour. 

A small species of fowls Muth short legs, called akka 
(pigmy), are in very high repute in the countries border- 
ing on the Bomokandi for their proud appearance and 
the flavour of their flesh. 
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The next day I ferried over the liver Poke, the 
springs of which are in the eountiy inhabited by the 
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Maigo tribe, at four days distance from Ndubala 
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towards the S.E. This river, running in a north-west 
direction, falls into the Bomokandi, not far from Mount 
Mongiana, It has a breadth of about 80 feet (25 
metres) and a depth of about 4 to 5 feet. Having passed 
through Moranda, once a seat of Ngandua, and after 
crossing many rivulets and being ferried over the 
Maiango, I found myself in the State governed by 
King Kanna. On this trip I visited Bategande, 
Tivo, Guatapo, Mbeke, Nadomba, Makombo, and 
Nadumbaia ; each more or less at the mercy of despotic 
princes, such as Mbua, Bangue, Numangi, Ngandua, 
Zaccala, Mbioko, Momboiko, brothei’S or close relatives 
of Kanna, the victor of the fraternal rivalry. 

On the 29th of May 1882, I paid a visit to 
Ngandua, at Mbeke, a worthless king, who had no 
skill in war, but devoted his talents and ambition to 
agriculture and the cultivation of maize and pasture 
land. 

Old Zaccala invited me to his house that I might 
taste the flesh of several animals killed in that day’s 
sport. Scarcely had I stepped into the large hut when 
a number of dogs that were lying on the floor rose 
and rushed at me, barking in a threatening manner, so 
that I was surrounded on all sides by these ferocious 
animals, and I do not know how I should have escaped 
from my embarrassment, if their master’s powerful voice 
had not driven them to a hut close by, where they 
continued barking and growling. 

Of these dogs, Schweinfurth says : “ The dogs of the 
Niam-Niam (Sandeh), as well as the greater part of 
those in the Nile region, are without the fifth nail in 
their hind legs, which ours possess. In order to trace 
them in the tall grass, the Niam-Niam people tie a 
wooden bell to their neck.” 

“ In common with their masters, they have a marked 
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tendency to fatness, 'which is encouraged by the people ; 
their flesh being a favourite food. 

“They resemble the wolf-hound, but are of small 
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proportions and have large erect ears ; their hair is of a 
bright yellow colour, short and soft, but sometimes white 
round the neck; their short tail is curled like that of a 
pig. They have a thin nose, and short, straight legs, 
which show that these dogs have nothing in common 
with the terriers painted in the ancient Egyptian 
frescoes, and of which the African origin has not yet 
been proved.” 

At noon, on the 31st of May 1882, I arrived at 
Ndubala, where I was received by King Kanna. His 
ways and manners were harsh and rude, but he was 
sometimes frank. He was careless of his person and 
clothes. Though clever and brave, public opinion 
asserted that he was extremely avaricious. Before his 
father’s death, he used to govern a small territory 
between the Makua and Bomokandi, which he after- 
wards gave to his brother Kam.sa. He fought with his 
brothers and made them tributaries, and annexed to his 
kingdom part of the lands inhabited by the tribes 
Akka and Mege. Of an obstinate temper he also 
encountered Azanga several times, and in November 
1881, forsaken by his subjects, he had a very narrow 
escape of his life in a sanguinary combat, and was badly 
wounded in his thigh and right hand. 

The king heard complaints in public, and pronounced 
sentence on the spot, such being the traditional cus- 
tom of the Sandeh. The execution of the sentence was 
also immediate, and if death by strangulation was to 
be the fate of the offender, the corpse was left to be 
devoured by wild animals and rapacious birds, or was 
either eaten or buried according to the j udgment. Some- 
times, as a sign of the Sovereign’s clemency, the decree 
ordered one half of the body to be interred, the other 
part to be eaten or left for the beasts. 

But Kanna differed from Bakangoi and his other 
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brothers in being reluctant to pronounce sentence of 
death, and on this account all the people respected and 
loved him. 

Adultery and theft he punished with fines and 
confiscation of property, always, however, sparing agri- 
cultural implements. “ Dead people never return,” he 
told me one day, “ and the evil would fall upon my 
shoulders if I were often to sentence people to death. 
Woe, however, to those who attempt to leave the king- 
dom with their families and arms ; death would be too 
slight a punishment for them.” 

His words were borne out. A few days before my 
arrival in the country, an unfortunate was arrested 
while trying to escape from Kanna’s kingdom, and was 
hewed to pieces by an axe. 

Do they immolate human victims on the tombs? 
Although I was assured that a deed of the kind was 
rare, nevertheless the doubt remains. 

The king sentenced to death the relatives of a man 
who had been executed, because they had immolated 
one of the wives upon his grave. “ I cannot tolerate 
such atrocious murders in ray kingdom; Ntikima’s 
spirit would spread desolation all over the country and 
cease to protect us, if I did.” 

Witches, whom the people look upon as priestesses, 
foretell thefuture, the issue of an enterprise, and recovery 
from illness and trouble, through their spells. The king 
himself consults them and respects their replies. The 
health of one of his most beautiful and beloved favourites 
was failing her, without any manifest cause ; vain were 
the drugs and medicines administered to her ; then they 
had fecourse to the chief priestess. Crowds of people 
witnessed the ceremony, and I was amongst those in- 
vited to it. Two witches, whose faces were painted red, 
their hips and thighs covered with banana leaves, their 
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ankles encircled by bells, gazed upon tbe bewitched 
woman. The chief priestess approached her and touched 
her body, whilst the nuggare beat a dance tune. 

And the witches danced a fantastic Congo, accom- 
panied by loud songs ; at times rapidly drawing near 
their victim, who showed her horror by wriggling and 
crawling along the ground, laughing, crying, and uttering 
broken monosyllables ; thus the scene of witchcraft 
proceeded for more than two hours. 

At last the patient moved and finally walked. She 
will recover, a mysterious draught will be given to her 
for three consecutive days, and some toasted herbs will 
again restore her to health. 

“ I have seen the future,” said the witch, approaching 
me, " and thou wilt be happy and have a long life.” 

The exchange of blood is often practised among the 
blacks of Africa, as a token of alliance and friendship. 
The Mambettu people, after having infiioted small 
wounds upon each other’s arms, reciprocally suck the 
blood which flows from the incisions. In the Unyoro 
country the parties dip two coffee berries into the blood 
and eat them. Amongst the Sandeb, the proceedings 
are not so repulsive ; the operator, armed with two 
sharp knives, inoculates the blood of one person into the 
wound of the other. 

Kanna used to visit me very often, and our conversa- . 
tions were upon various subjects. At times he spoke of 
liis hatred for slave traders ; at others mentioned his 
fear of the aggressive tendencies of tbe soldiers ; but 
more often be talked of his favourite project of peopling 
the Bomokandi valley with tribes of the Akka, and 
moving the Sandeh tribes southwards. 

One evening, when be had talked rather longer than 
usual with me, he said, rising to retire, “ I wish you 
would do me a favour.” 
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“ Ask it ; nothing oau be refused a hia (king).” 

“ I should like to enfcer into a bond of bi’otherhood 
•with you.” 

“ I agree with pleasure,” I said. 

“ Thank you ; 1 was afraid you would refuse.” 

“ "Why should I oppose your wishes ? ” 

“ Because you tall me every day that you want to 
leave me,” he answered. 

“ You know I have many other countries to see, and 
many other kings to visit. I hope they will all be as 
kind to me as you have been.” 

“ Very well, then, to-morrow.” 

At dawn of the following day, the king’s courtiers, 
his women, and a large number of warriors, took their 
places in the large court destined for solemn meetings. 
Blood was exchanged between Kauua and mysolf, amidst 
the deafening noiso of drums and the onbhusiastic cheers 
of those present. Kanna had obtained an unheard-of 
triumph ; he had become the friend and ally of the 
white people. 

His mother’s brother, the aged Ndeni, whom he re- 
spected and venerated as a father, was his only adviser. 
The king hod a deep reverence for his deceased relatives ; 
at Ndubala he kept his father’s remains with religious 
cai'e, as also those of his grandfather and bis brother 
Mang4, in neighbouring tombs. From great policy or 
exaltation of feeling, he said to hia people, “Ntikima 
is your king ; I rule on his behalf and according to his 
•wishes.” 

One day he related to them how, whilst he slept, 
the great king appeared to him with an angry and 
scornful countenance, and had said, “Wliat are you 
doing with all your women, poltroon? Cultivate 
my fields, and supply my wants.” Touched by the 
superhuman command, his subjects at once hastened, 
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and willingly and reverently laboured in the king’s 
Helds, 

A few days after my arrival, I was lucky enough to 
witness a general summoned by Kanna. 

He reproached his subjects before his father’s coffin 
for their slackness and cowai'diee in their last war, and 
then announced the approaching resum])tion of hostili- 
ties with Azaiiga, concluding his speech by saying 
that his father’s spirit had ordered him to hold a great 
hunt in his honour. 

The next morning the king left for the Poke at the 
head of 500 huntsmen, with dogs and nets, whence he 
returned five days afterwards with 250 gazelles. 

The evening preceding my departure Kanna paid 
me a visit and presented me -with the wing of a fowl. 

“It is a good omen for a favourable journey,’’ said 
he. “Do not be afraid; I have consulted the oracle, 
it has spoken, and I let you go, as T have no foars 
on your account.’’ 

In trying the auguries he had stupidly squandered 
eighty fowls. 

The Sandeh, according to the importance of the 
oracle required, throw a ceitain number of fowls into 
a river. The answer is favourable or the reverse in 
aceoi’dance with the greater or less number of birds 
that succeed in gaining the land. Naturally, the fowls 
that escape are deemed sacred and are left free. 

Whilst traversing the country inhabited by the 
Sandeh, I was able to gather exact details as to the 
itinerary followed by Miani He left Munza’s resi- 
dence, and went to the river Quali, then going west- 
ward, he visited the chief Mang6, who resided near the 
river Neklima. Always following the course of the 
river Bomokandi, he reached the territory of Nganzi, 

* Assembly, in the Mombettu tongue cadelu. 
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who presented him witli a chimpanzee. He crossed the 
river near Mount Mongiana, and having visited Ndeni 
he went to see Bakangoi. This king, as well as his 
people, had pleasant remembrances of good Miani, and 
spoke with admiration of his long beard and liair, and 
the beautiful glass beads that he used to give away. 

On his return journey he kept to the left bank of 
the Bomokandi, and visited Zumbi, crossed the Poko 
ajad went from thence to the territory of Ngandua, 
where the natives robbed him of his ass in retaliation 
for having had two of their women carried off by the 
merchants of a caravan. Then Miani’s health failed. 
Bangue told me that his left hand had become dis- 
coloured, and that during the thirty days he spent 
with him tho discoloration extended up his whole 
arm. 

On leaving Bangue he journeyed to the country of 
the chief Zebo, and again saw Mang6, who gave him 
two young Akka. A few days after he visited N uma, the 
king’s brother, at the confluence of the Nelimba and 
Bomokandi, and then returned to Munza’s residence. 
It was there that he breathed his last, in the course of 
a few days, weakened by fever and dysentery. 

Owing to the heavy rainfall, I was obliged to stay at 
Gumba, a territory belonging to Kanna and governed 
by bis son, Bazimbi, a bad and wicked man, at enmity 
with his own father, and a rebel against his authority. 
Angry at the bond of friendship by exchange of blood 
between myself and his father, he threatened, shortly 
after my arrival, to have me imprisoned; and, mad 
with savage pride, he ordered the bugles to sound, tO' 
summon his warriors to his presence. I retaliated by 
ordering one of my servants to bring me a gun, which 
I placed within my reach. The effect was magical; 
my end was gained without any disturbance, and he 
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was artful enougli to cause me to be saluted by those 
who gradually arrived. 

He was afraid of my gun, whereas it was I who 
ought to have been so, as it was not loaded. 

During the four days of my compulsory stay at his 
Court, I spent most of my time with the people of 
the escort the king had given me. Amongst our 
various topics, the favourite one was that relating to 
the traditional fables of the country. I transcribe two 
of the best of them. 

The Elephant and the Mouse. 

An elephant and a mouse met on the road one day. 

“ Get out of the way,” said the latter. 

'* I am the larger of the two, and it is your place to 
let me pass,” answered the elephant. 

"May the tall grass twine round your legs," retorted 
the angry mouse. 

“ May you meet your death on the pathway,” said 
the elephant, crushing the mouse with his large foot. 

Since that day the elephant hurts himself when 
running through the grass, and the mouse is crushed 
when crossing the road. 

The Dead Man and the Moon. 

An old man saw a corpse, on which the moon was 
shining ; he called together a great number of animals 
and addressed them in this manner ; " Come, which of 
you will undertake to carry this body to the opposite 
side of the river, and who wiU take the dead moon ?” 

Two toads offered their services for the purpose : the 
one with long legs took charge of the moon, and the 
short legged one carried the dead man. 

The bearer of the moon succeeded in crossing the 
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river, but the other was drowned on account of the 
shortness of his legs. This is the reason why, when 
the moon dies (viz., when it sets)it returns again, while 
when a man perishes, he does not come back at all. 

We proceeded on our journey, through rough lapds 
and tall grass, the jibode of immense numbers of 
elephants ; through dense woods entangled by liannes ; 
our nights disturbed by the roaring of wild beasts, and 
troubled by day with the difficulties of the road, which 
were increased by the holes made by the elephants’ 
feet. 

Having already passed Mount Dokoto, we decided 
on June 23rd to go to the river Bomokandi. It had 
been dark for some hours, and we were silently walking 
in single file over the plain, formerly inhabited by the 
pigmies, when a dismal prolonged cry was heard, which 
proceeded from the guide who was lending us. 

The poor man had dropped into a trap intended for 
elephants, buffaloes, and antelopes. I went to him, 
but he at once shouted, “ Do not be angry, your queniba 
is intact.” 

“So much the better,” said I, “but what about, 
yourself?” 

“ Oh, nothing serious.” 

We pulled him out of the pit and started on our 
journey again, but this time, more cautiously. 

On June 28th, 1882, 1 arrived at Tangasi. 
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THE WELLE-MAKUA 

Diego Cam in 1485— Antonio Gavazzi in. 1C68 — Tuokoy in 181B— Welle-Nigor 

The Wolle— The brothers Ponoet— Gailo Piaggia — Dr. George Sohwrin- 

furth — March 19, 1870— Ohnraoteriatioa ol the river — It is the upper pai't 
of the Shari river — The Xilopia Ethiopioa — Knmho and Knband^lVhere 
does the Shari rise ? — Dr. Naolitigal — Hypothesis of the Wolle— Kubanda 

Meeting of the Pans Congress, 1876 — The Aruwimi— The great river 

Obi — Iflbali — Makua — Dua— Obaugi— Dillloulty of hypothesis — The divi- 
sion of waters in Africa — Oiographioal system — Zambesi, Congo and Nile 
—Latest explorations of Captains Eogot and Decker— Origin of the Welle 
—The Makua— Northern and sonthem tributaries— Variety of its course 
— Aspect of the land — Its nature and riches — Elora— Rubber and ivory — 
The climate— Childhood of homo. 

In the year 1485 Diego Cam discovered the mouth of 
the river Congo. A century later, Duarte Lopez stayed 
there sometime. In 1668 the Capuchin Father, Antonio 
Gavazzi, who had rbsided there, for a long time, sent 
a lengthy and detailed description of the country- 
to Eome, and also of the trade carried on there by 
the Portuguese. 

In the year 1816, Tuckey, a British subject, undertook 
to explore the lower Congo, but was unsuccessful in his 
attempt, as he, with almost aU the members of the 
expedition, died when they had travelled about 280 
mUes from the sea. 

The officers of the British Navy explored as far as the- 
"YelaUa cataracts. Tuckey’s statement that the Congo 
describes a great-curve north of the Equator was exact, 
and yet the maps which were drawn after that time 
always omitted the account given by him, which has. 
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only been accepted of late years, since Stanley by his 
explorations corroborated its exactness. 

The idea of a conjunction between tlio Nile and the 
Niger had been entertained by the Arabic geographers, 
Edrisi and Abu-el-Feda. When later on people began 
to speak of a river Babura (Welle), it was admitted 
that it flowed from the Albert Lake, and discharged 
its waters into the Shari river on one side and into 
the Benue, an affluent of the Niger on the other. It 
was then that the thoughts of a river Welle-Niger 
arose. 

The Welle I A thick veil had covered this mysterious 
river for a long time, hiding it from the researches of 
studious geographers and travellers, who, of late, 
taking up the subtle threads of vague and uncertain in- 
formation, formed tho moat varied hypotheses respecting 
it, and arrived at vory different and often contradictory 
conclusions. 

All that has been written and said about this river 
is too diffuse to repeat, and, besides, it would have no 
scientific value. It is, however, our duty to mention 
the phases of the gradual discoveiy of this important 
river, in order to point out how arduous the difficulty 
is of forming any hypothesis on geographical matters, 
especially when the structure and configuration of the 
country are so characteristic and peculiar to the region 
as those of Central Africa. 

The Italian brothers Ponceb, through their vekil, 
agents for the purchase of ivory, and Piaggia, wliilst 
exploring the valley of the river Mbruole in 1862 and 
1865, when he was the guest of Kifa, a Sandeh chief, 
were the first persons who had a vague notion of ohe 
existence of a great river which flowed from east to 
west, south of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Makraka regions. 
From that time the attention of the European scientific 
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world was concentrated on the study of the hydro- 
graphic system of that region. 

The river Welle, or Makua, with which those Italian 
travellers were acquainted, could not be assigned to the 
Nile system, but rather to the systems of the Tchad, 
or of the Niger, as no positive datum could ensure the 
correctness of the decision. Schweinftirth was the first 
European explorer who succeeded in reaching the 
mysterious river, and he was enabled, by his eminent 
qualifications as a man of science, to lift part of the 
veil, and give us more reliable information. 

It was the 19th of March, 1870. The river was then 
at its lowest level, and did not offer the striking scene 
that distinguishes it when tho copious rainfalls on the 
tableland of the Albert Lake flow down to increase its 
bulk. 

On the banks of the river the Doctor’s aneroid 
indicated a height of 2075 feet (638 metres) above the 
level of the sea. “The river presents,” wrote Schwein- 
furth, “the characteristics of a mountain stream, and 
the colour of its waters reminds me of the Blue Nile at 
Khartoum,” 

The information he had then acquired led him to 
believe that the Welle could not be anything but one of 
the branches of the Shari, and that the hypothesis of its 
turning northwards, and flowing into the Ghazal, was 
to be refuted. The refutation was a .logical, but hasty 
one. It was the result of information given him by 
Arabs, who, indifferent to everything concerning study 
and science, took a delight in giving particulars in 
accordance with the presumed wishes of the inquirer. 

“ According to every probability,” Schweinfurth adds, 
“the Welle cannot be the eastern branch of the Shari 
river, which Major Denham saw in the year 1824, for 
the reason that the bulk of water in that branch is about 

VOL. I. p 
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85,000 cubic feet, whilst the Welle does not carry more 
than 60,000.” According to him, the Welle is the 
upper part of the Shari, and precisely the eastern 
branch, which Barth reached in 1852, and which might 
easily have been identified with the river of the Mam- 
bettu, since in its course it is fed by afiiuents flowing 
from the south. 

Science helped him in his conclusions, and gave Inm 
proofs of their exactness. Any doubt that he enter- 
tained as to the identity of the Welle with a branch of 
the Shari, was removed by the fact that Barth had certain 
knowledge of this river at y° latitude N., by tho rinT-nn 
of the Kubanda, and that on its banks grew tho himla 
(Xilopia a4hiopica) as it does also on the shores of the 
Welle, whore it is called by the Saudoh the 

pepper trea 

Reasoning in this manner, and always finding fresh 
arguments favourable to his theory, and not willing to 
admit that the Shari can receive affluents from its 
northern banks on account of the conformation of the 
country, he concludes with the query — 

“If the Welle is not the Shari, whence does the 
latter come ? ” 

Almost at that same time another learned explorer. 
Dr. Nachtigal, reached the Shari from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and partially discovered its hydro- 
graphic system by ascertaining the conflux of its prin- 
cipal affluents, the Aukadebbe, the Babr-el-Abiad with 
its tributary Bahr-el-Ardhe, with the Shari; in conse- 
quence of these discoveries the hypothesis of the Welle- 
Shari was dropped. 

Nachtigal made his deductions, and relying upon 
the details supplied to him by his Darfur servants — 
infoi'mation which was similar to that which Barth 
and Schweinfurth had been given — identifying the 
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Kubanda with the Kuta river, he came to the con- 
clusion that the lower course of the Welle was but the 
upper part of the Kuta. In this instance the existence 
of the kumho was asserted, as well as that pf tribes on 
its banks, who were dressed in white, and prayed on 
their knees, turning to the east. 

But if the people of the lower Wolle were Moham- 
medan, the inhabitants of Baghirmi, Bornu, and other 
countries near the river were also of the same religion, 
and had been so for centuries. It is a well known fact 
that for some time Arab trading expeditions had crossed 
the country, not only as far as the Welle- Obangi, bub 
even to the Congo. 

The two illustrious explorens were engaged in a 
scientific discussion, which was brought before the 
Paris Congress, 1875, and occupied one of their meet- 
ings, without throwing any fresh light upon the intri- 
cate question. 

At last, Stanley’s exploration of the Congo confirmed 
the existence of the great curb of that river (guessed 
by Tuckey) up to 2° lat. N., and opened the way to a 
definite solution of the problem. 

Neither the Kubanda or Kuta river, flowing west- 
ward, and explored at 3° lat. N., nor the Aruwimi — as 
Stanley declares — can be identified as the Welle. How- 
ever, the Obangi, explored by Grenfell and the Bel- 
gian ofl&cers, is the same as the Makua, visited as far 
as Ali Kobbo by Junker, and identical with the river 
Welle, discovered by Schweinfurth. 

We have, therefore, a great river called Obi, Kibali, 
Makua, Welle, Dua, and Obangi, according to the 
country it runs through, and which carries its tribute 
of water to the Congo. It has just been remarked that 
the western part of this river has been visited for cen- 
turies by Mussulmans, trading in ivory and slaves. 
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The varions suppositions on the course of F-hig river 
which have been entertained by such competent men 
as Schweiiifuiih, Nachtigal, and Stanley, being found 
fallacious or defective, prove how arduous and complex 
the hydrographic and orographic systems of Central 
Africa are. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, in exploring 
the country, to avoid being misled by superficial de- 
ductions, and less still to rely upon people like the 
Arabs, who are ignorant and interested in hiding the 
truth and placing obstacles in the way of explorers. 

It is very difficult to form an idea of the systems of 
the African rivers, as they are complicated and con- 
fused on account of the absence of marked orographic 
systems, as in Europe, Asia, and America, where 
chains of mountains clearly divide the various hydro- 
graphic systems into distinct basins. In fact, if we take 
into consideration the watersheds of the most impor- 
tant rivers of Africa, they appear to us so imperfectly 
defined that we may easily bo induced to err. 

Cameron, studying the watershed of the affluent 
rivers of the Zambesi and Congo at 12° lat. S., after 
he had been home for some time, if I am not mistaken, 
revealed a theory of his own for establishing a way 
of communication between these two rivers ; and this 
proves that their respective sources are at about the 
same level, and that no obstacle separates them. 

If the waterpartiug between the Nile and Congo is 
considered, the same thing occurs ; their affluent rivers 
flow from a very low tableland, and may easily be 
erroneously classified, if the explorer be not very accu- 
rate and patient in his researches. 

The work so ably done by our friend Junker, deserves 
praise, and is perfectly reliable for aU that concerns 
the rivers he has explored. The last explorations of 
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Captains Eoget and Becker throw the longed-for light 
on the problem concerning the river Welle- Makua. 

From Itembo on the Congo, Capt. Eoget followed the 
course of Grenfell’s Itimbiii river, and, crossing k, 
reached the Welle at a short distance from Ali Kobbo, 
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where he established a nailitaiy post of the Congo State, 
with Lieut. Mils as commander of a small garrison. 

Capt. Becker, starting from Yambuya, wont up the 
navigable part of the Aruwimi river, took a N.N.W. 
direction, and then crossed the rivers Lulu and Itimbiri, 
called also Loika, Eubi or Lubi. 
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A little below blie Tirada rapida, where the missionary 
Grenfell stopped in 1884, the Tiirabiri receives the 
Biketti (called by Junker, Bikitti), a river which at 
first flowing from west to east, soon after runs south- 
wards to the Itimbiri. 

Where Captain Becker left the Biketti, it was about 
165 feet (50 metres) wide, and navigable for boats. 
The two Belgian explorers accomplished their journey 
through thiclc forests, which, as they drew near the 
Welle-Makua, became thinner, with gaps here and 
there. 

Captain Becker’s journey from the Aruwimi to the 
Welle-Makua occupied twenty-four days. 

The source of the Welle is on the range of mountains 
rising to the west of Wadclai, at about 62 miles (100 
kilometres) from that place. It flows in a N.N.W. 
direction through the Kalika country, and then turning 
to the west crosses the region of the Loggo where it 
assumes the name of ()bi, and passing through the 
country inhabited by the Sandeh tribe, after having 
touched Mambettu-land, it is called Kibali. The 
Sandeh, however, distinguish it for the most part by 
the one name Makua. The river at this point has a 
considerable flow of water, and runs between high 
banks, in a tortuous manner, but later on, after widen- 
ing and forming small islands, influenced by the land, 
it becomes, in certain places, very much narrower. 
Its left bank is almost continually lined with forests, 
whilst the opposite one often opens into extensive 
plains. As far as Ingabeto it flows N.N.W., turning 
then to the west and, resuming its original direction, 
it forms a well defined curve which reaches its highest 
point near Madungule. 

It receives the waters of numerous other streams, 
among which are the TJbo, the Gadda, the Bomokandi, 
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the Blima, the Nava, the Dongu, the Duvu, the Kapili, 
and some smaller ones of quite secondary impor- 
tance, such as the Netuko, the Vavu, the Klivo, the 
Babuto, the Boquara, and the Mbuori. These latter, 
only carry quantities of water in the rainy season, 
when they are inhabited by numerous crocodiles and 
hippopotami. The height of the river at its source is 
about 4250 feet (1300 metres) above the level of the 
sea ; at the junction with the river Sir, 3925 feet 
(1200 metres ) ; at the mouth of the Dongu, according 
to Dr. Emin, 2325 feet (710 metres) ; at the conflux 
with the Gadda, 2225 feet (680 metres) ; and at 
about 87 miles (80 kilometres) below the Gadda it 
is 2050 feet (630 metres). At Ali Kobho, Junker 
found its height to be 1450 feet (440 metres), and 
930 feet (283 metres) at the mouth of the Obangi 
on the Congo, 

When we compare and study these data, we find 
that the Welle-Makua has a fall of 2500 feet (760 
metres) in a course of about 635 miles (1025 kilometres), 
and has a fall of about 3300 feet (1000 metres) in its 
total length of about 1300 miles (2100 kilometres.) 

Captain Becker gives the width of the Welle at 
Ali Kobbo as 5000 feet (1500 metres). There are no 
cataracts or rapids until the arc formed by the river 
is reached. 

Scattered over the river are numerous small islands, 
especially at the points where the current is increased 
by the waters of its tributaries. 

There are boats on the Welle-Makua, but the com- 
munications between the va,rious countries are very 
hmited, on account of the rivalry of the different tribes, 
ever ready to degenerate into a sanguinary war. 

In its long course the Welle is fed and rendered a 
river of considerable importance by many streams, con- 
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spicuous for their fulness of water, especially those 
flowing from the northern region ; besides the Dongu, 
we have the Duru and Kapili rivers, which, flow- 
ing from the Baginae watershed in a south-west 
direction, join the Welle at a short distance from 
each other, and a little above the point of conflux of 
the Gadda. The Mbruole, which rises in the Wando 
territory, and the Gurba flowing from the heights 
of Ndoruma, are short streams that join the Welle- 
Makua in its great arc opposite the Abarambo territory. 
The Opi and the Mbomu have their origin in the same 
mountainous region ; they flow to the south-west, and 
after having received the waters ol several small rivers, 
the first named joins the WoUo in tho Einbatta country, 
and the second amongst the Addiggi. 

On the south bank the Welle receives the rivers 
Ubo, Gadda, Bomokandi, Blima and Nava. The two 
first named, which are of no great importance, flow 
from the Bomokandi -Makua watershed, after being 
joined by several small streams, which principally flow 
during the rainy season into the Makua. Much more 
important is the Bomokandi, the source of which is in 
the same region as that of the Welle-Malcua. It flows 
through the Mege, Niapu, and Sandeh countries, and 
receives the waters of the Nala, Teli, and Poko, which 
flow from the group of mountains Ambamhula and of 
the Makongo river, the source of which is on the table- 
land of the region inhabited by the Abisanga tribe. 

The Bomokandi joins the Welle at about 62 miles 
(100 kilometres) westward of tbe ferry, near Mount Mon- 
giana. The origin of the Blima is also in the Ambam- 
hula mountains. This river flows parallel with the 
Bomokandi, and meets the Welle near the confluence 
of that river with the Opi. 

The river Nava, which has a common source with 
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the Blima, is an affluent of the Congo, and the upper 
course of the Itimhiri. 

The country comprised in the upper course of the 
tributary rivers of the Makua does not present any 
striking irregularity of configuration. The main lines, 
characteristic of this region, are uniform, with scarcely 
any perceptible undulations ; valleys are rare, and the 
isolated mountains are of no great height. Numbers of 
P Tuall streams and frequent marshes form the charac- 
teristics of this region. 

Vegetation here is strong and imposing ; forests, 
centuries old, are crowded with various species of trees 
without the monotony of uniformity ; the large rich 
meadows ; the small portions of dry land ; the galleries 
overhanging the watercourses formed by the intricate 
twining of tire liannes that arc wedded to the largest 
trees ; compact groves ; amidst all this natural beauty 
and exuberance of life, smile brilliantly coloured flowers, 
but mixed with sharp, thorny vegetation, showing 
nature in its infancy, at once wild, savage, and beauti- 
ful, in a state of complete wilderness. 

The fertility of the soil is increased by the abundance 
of water which flows, regulated by the laws of Provi- 
dence, for months and months uninterruptedly. Small 
woods of banana trees, oil palms, Urostigma kotschyana, 
fields of Indian millet, Meusiue coracana, llelmia hulU- 
fera, manioc, sweet potatoes, beans, and tobacco, catch 
the eye of the traveller at each break in the darkness 
of the forest. 

In the daytime this luxuriant vegetation is enlivened 
by the more or less rapid flight of beautiful birds, and 
by the capricious flitting of variously coloured and un- 
known species of butterflies. 

Daring the night, on the contrary, the deep silence is 
broken by the roars of wild beasts wandering about 
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the country to the groat daiigev oi* * * § man and small 
animals. 

Lions,* leopards, t and hyenas ;|: are very common, 
and prove the abundance of other animals that form 
their food, such as buffaloes, antelopes, and gazelles. 

The natives take wild animals by means of traps dug 
in the earth cleverly concealed with grass, and they also 
openly attack them in bodies. 

The use of lion and leopard skins is a royal prero- 
gative. 

Dogs § are numerous evei'y where ; in every hut, and 
the enclosures reserved for the sports of the chiefs. 
Goats of a good breed are roared by the natives, 
especially by the Monfu people, 
who have strong and prolific 
animals. 

Cattle cannot be successfully 
reared by the Marabettu on 
account of a fly called isetsu, the 
stings of which cause death ; hut, 
on the other hand, people are not 
tormented with fleas, which are 
unknown all over this r^on, and it is even said that 
they are not found above 16 ° lat. N. 

There is no salt ; and as a substitute for it the 
natives manufacture a substance which they obtain by 
filtering a solution of ashes of banana, aquatic plants, 
and palm leaves. 

The Mabode people do an immense trade in this 
substance, which they obtain from the herbs growing in 
the numerous marshes of their country. 



* CaUod maxawJbxda in Mombettu, Ziomu in Sandeb. 

f Galled eondo in Mambettu, mamma In Sandeb. 

t Called miga in Mambettu, segfte in Sandeb. 

§ Called Tieasi in Mambettu, ango in Sandeb. 
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Amongst the metals, iron is ibmid in greater or less 
quantities throughout the country. It is obtained from 
a fen’uginous red earth, -which extends over large tracts 
of land. It is worked by blacksmiths, who constitute a 
special class of labourers, and -whose trade is hereditary 
in some families. 

We may say that iron is the only currency of Central 
Africa. With it tribute is paid, and also dowries to the 
parents of the men’s wives ; in fact, all the necessaries of 
life are purchased with it. 

Ivory and india-rubber are the richest products of 
the Bomokandi valley and the region south of the 
Makua. Rubber grows wherever the soil is moist, and 
is used as material for the manufacture of drum-stick 
heads, and for fixing arrow-heads. They do not culti- 
vate this plant, which I have often seen cut down by 
the labourer’s scythe. 

The supply of ivory is obtained from the immense 
number of elephants inhabiting the forests by the 
rivers. The natives are continually hunting them, 
either for their tusks (their greatest wealth) or for 
their flesh, of which they are extremely fond, and also 
because these pachydenna greatly damage the millet 
fields, banana trees, sugar-canes, &c. 

The climate is mild and salubrious ; the air is per- 
fumed by rich vegetation ; no miasmatic effluvia or 
excessive heat afflicts human existence. 

In this happy climate children do not require ex- 
cessive care ; artistic taste is instinctive, and love for 
music general. Amongst aU this natural wealth, man’s 
presence is wanting, in order to utilise it and introduce 
civilisation. But would he then be happier ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AZANGA’S FALIi AND EE-INSTATEMENT. 

War against Asango — ^Hnvahh Montasser — His daeds from 187G— 'VandaUam 
and riots — Failure against Mambanga — Colonol Baohit Boy— Mam- 
banga a fugitive — ^A modorn Alboin — “ For Mimsa'a sake " — Mambanga ii 
an aooompUco in treason — ^Axanga lietraycd — “ A king may be killed, Vmt 
should not be Insultod and degraded in this maniior” — Three hundred 
viotima — Mambanga in power Omar Erif— An iinpions goat— Danga, 
the son of Azimga — Projects— My Akka’s iudigustion — Deplorable conse- 
quonocs — ^Assouga ruinslatod upon the tUriino — Ilavash is disoardod— 
Aciatuja oMiro eiliatna ne haeii — ^Tho Mego Irilw— Bxoollunt inniso— Nagliiza, 
prince of tho mountain — Tlio Mego Imntors — Niitnerona Iribu— Chief Kimi 
“of Bunasso — Horrible punibliinont— A bhooling lesson — The J\ihuia~ 
Tomporanoo of tho blnoks — Clover but druukards—llungor mid a ))ieoe of 
Topo— Pitch dark — Hearing and sooing — PovcopHou of colours- The Mam- 
bettu Zenze — ^At Nebetto — Fine goats— Tnilill'oronoo to pain— A new road 
— Old route to Mambettu — From Dougu to Tendlii — The Hassia Parlv-- 
In twelve days — Ringio find his Sandeh peojdo — An obstinate sinner— 
Ibrahim Qurugnrn — At Lado. 

Trumpets sounded and drums were beaten. War had 
been declared against King Azanga, the heir to the Em 
dynasty and power of Munza. It was the last blow 
struck at the liberty of the Mambettu tribe, the last 
stone thrown at the work of destruction inaugurated 
by the slave traders ; strange to say, by the soldiers 
of the Egyptian Goverament, under the command of 
an Egyptian officer already incriminated for shameful 
deeds, at the time when Hassan Pasha’s troops were 
terribly defeated, in 1876, by the Ethiopians. 

Havash Montasser was sent by Emin Bey, Governor 
of Equatoria, to ensure the safe transit of the roads in 
the province of Makua-Bomokandi, which had until 
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then been left in full possession of the slave traders. 
He commenced his task by using violence towards 
Yangara, chief of the Bambas, accusing him of being 
Marabanga’s ally, then at open war with the Arabs. 
The king’s house was changed into a military bivouac, 
and violation, ill-treatment, and theft, which lasted for 
seven days, were the prelude of Havasb’s actions. 

He then attacked Mambanga, but the king’s obstinate 
resistance and valiant defence put a momentary stop 
to this officer’s barbarous conduct. If fear and uncer- 
tainty took possession of Havash Montasser and made 
him act prudently with the enemy, his evil nature and 
insolence caused him to lose every human feeling 
towards his own people. 

Hr. Junker sent the Governor at Lado a full state- 
ment of the compromising position of the garrison, to 
which I added a brief confirmation of the necessity 
of taking measures, because at that time I was not on 
friendly terms with the Governor. 

Emin Bey without delay despatched Colonel Bachit 
Bej’ —a headstrong Soudanese, but a tried and valiant 
officer, who had been decorated by the French Govern- 
ment for services rendered during the Mexican war ; 
and he, by sharp movements and daring attacks, defeated 
Mambanga’s army, and thus added the horrors of 
victory to the destruction of war. 

On December 18, 1881, as I was returning from the 
Mege country, not very far from the Boinokandi, I metthe 
vanquished King Mambanga, with a few faithful friends, 
wandering in search of refijge. His heart and mind were 
full of hatred and fury, at the defeat he had suffered. In 
the disorder and hurry of his flight caused by the unex- 
pected and sudden victory of the Egyptian soldiers, 
he had forgotten and abandoned everything except his 
cup, made of the skull of an Arab chief who had been 
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liis prisoner, and the knife which had been used for hia 
murder ; both of these dear and precious mementoes 
were hanging by his side. A modern Alboin, he never 
drank from any other cup. He related recent events 
to me : how he had forsaken his son and his intention 
of venturing amongst the Monfu. On the following 
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morning he proceeded on his journey to BLing A manga’s 
residence. Afterwards I was informed that, alarmed 
by his accidental meeting with me, and afraid of being 
pursued by the Egyptian soldiers during the night, he 
had sent a message to Azanga asking his permission 
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and assent to his attempting my life. I was also told 
that the king’s answer was, “ I have given my word 
to the white man that I will ensure his safe return to 
Tangasi, and for the sake of Munza’s memory I must 
keep my promise.” These are sentiments worthy of a 
civilised man. 

The absence of Emin Bey — who had been called to 
Khartoum by the Governor-General of the Soudan — 
offered Captain Havash the opportunity of giving vent 
to his evil tendencies. He began negotiating with some 
slave traders, and with Gambari, chief of Bellima, and 
conceived the project of occupying the Mege country, 
with Mambanga as his accomplice. The hopes of 
gaining a kingdom was enough to banish every noble 
feeling from Mambanga’s mind, and he exerted all his 
energy in betraying his uncle and benefactor. 

August 1882 . — Gambari and Yangara’s soldiers en- 
camped on the banks of the Bomokandi with a body 
of Arabs. Havash, either through fear or shame, 
spared his soldiers the disgrace of taking part in an 
enterprise which they had openly declared to be igno- 
minious. 

The black crowd was animated with joy; victory must 
be theirs; ^emapingo had given a favourable response, 
the hens had triumphantly issued from the river, and a 
squalid priest had declared the righteousness of the 
enterprise, and assured the mob of divine approbation, 
saying, “ The just will possess the earth.” 

Azanga, unprepared and astonished at the sudden 
danger, despatched messengers with offers of submission 
and reverence to the banner of the Crescent, and, accom- 
panied by his brother Kabrafa, his nephew Mambanga, 
and surrounded by his courtiera, went to meet the cap- 
tain, giving him rich presents and inviting him to liis 
residence. 
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Two days after, tlie invaders were encamped near 
Olopo. The king had left in order to prepare his 
people to he calm and resigned, while the captain, to 
ensure complete success, was making final arrangements 
with Mambanga. 

King Azanga, followed by the chiefs of the principal 
villages, and a multitude of harmless people carrying 
loads of grass and poles for the erection of new huts, laid 
rich presents at the captain’s feet, such as chimpanzees, 
monkeys, parrots, goats, shields, lances, bows and arrows, 
and oven ofiered him one of his daughters as a token 
of peace and friendship. 

A great feast was given ; bananas, beer, and meat were 
profusely distributed. At the king’s table sat, besides 
his own son. Captain Havash and the two chiefs Gambari 
and Yangara. Tho captain mitigated the king’s grief 
for his curtailed power with most cordial expressions 
and seductive promises, and, stretching out his hand to 
Azanga, turned to retire. This was the signal agreed 
upon. Cut-throats were ready and awaiting it, and 
rushed upon Azanga and Kabrafa ; the king seized liis 
trombask and stepped back, putting himself into a de- 
fensive attitude, but he was soon disarmed, and the un- 
happy father and son were made prisoners. In order to 
prevent their escape, the forked branch of a tree was 
fastened round their necks. 

It is said that Yangara, who had been unwillingly 
induced to join the expedition from fear, indignantly 
exclaimed, “A king may be killed, but he should 
not be insulted and degraded in this manner.” At the 
same time, Mambanga and his followers, accompanied 
by Gambari and Yangara’s people, rushed through the 
large gates, which had been purposely left open, and, 
encouraged by the Arabs, threw themselves upon the 
Mambettu and Mege people, who, unarmed and uncon- 
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soioua of danger, were waadering about the courtyards 
of the vast zereba, and, yelling with rage, cruelly 
massaci’ed as many as three hundred victims. 

The flames of the burning village soon lighted up 
the horrible scene, whilst trumpets and drums en- 
livened the orgies of the magnanimous victors. 

Mambanga was installed king of the country ; an 
Arab station was erected, and the unfortunate princes 
were taken to Tangasi as prisoners. The instant the 
Governor was informed of these events, lie recalled 
Captain Havash and his adviser, Omar Efiendi Erif, a 
clerk of the worst desenption, who, after having com- 
mitted all sorts of immoi'al and mischievous deeds at 
Khartoum, as well as at Fashoda and other places in 
Equatoria, was killed by some Nuer people near the 
river Giratie in J885. 

He was an enemy to every honest feeling, and 
although not a Mohammedan from conviction, his 
hatred for Christians was great, and he looked upon 
negroes as mere beasts of burden. 

Our apparently courteous relationship met with a 
very severe shock one day. He was kneeling at prayers, 
when a wild goat belonging to me butted him and 
knocked him down. 

In November 1882 I determined to revisit those 
countries Avhich 1 had incompletely explored upon my 
first journey, through Azanga’s opposition. 

The natural ferocity of file Mege people was much 
modified. Justly irritated by the recent events, they 
begged for the reinstalment of their king and for the 
removal of Mambanga, as, rather than submit to that 
traitor, they were ready to fight against him. They 
had burnt down their smaller villages and retii’ed into 
large zerebas surrounded by railings ^d ditches. The 
country presented the aspect of a population willing 
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to sacrifice everything for the salce of independence, 
Their fields were devastated over a very large 
extent of territory ; they had destroyed their roads 
or made them diflficult by cutting down trees, and 
on every height armed warriors might he seen 
watching. 

One day I met Danga, the eldest son of the captive 
king. 

“ I thank you,” said I, “ for granting me permission 
to visit your country.” 

“ Oh ! you are our friend ; your presence does not 
inspire us with either fear or suspicion.” 

“ And yet some time ago you did not seem to trust 
me. 

" True j but later on my father had cause to repent 
of hia error. He had listened to the mischievous in- 
sinuations of the Tangasi Arabs, who described you 
as a dangerous spy.” 

“ Then you are now aware that the accusation was 
false and unjust. What do you intend doing ? ” 

“We intend to fight rather than yield to Mam- 
banga.” 

“ And if you were to be beaten ? ” 

“We shall leave the country, penetrate the Monfu, and 
settle down with the Mabode, thus placing a territory 
between ourselves and our enemies which is very 
difficult to cross on account of the ohe*, or else we 
shall settle on the Ambambula heights.” 

“For what reason would you leave such a rich 
country ? ” 

“ What else are we to do ? But we hope to gain the 
victory.” 

“Supposing I give you sound advice and suggest 

* Subteiraneon streams, which are often very dangerous to unwary 
travellers. ' 
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a good idea to you and assist you to carry it out, would 
you trust me and follow my advice ? ” 

“ Speak,” said he, “ I am all attention ; but am afraid 
there is no alternative.” 

“ Well, listen ; you should go to the chief of the 
Arabs.” 

“ Never ! He would have me executed.” 

“ I tell you lie would not. I can guarantee that he 
would not.” 

" You do not know them yet,” he replied. 

“ Do not interrupt, and hear me to the end, and then 
YOU will be able to give your opinion.” 

“Very well.” 

“ You will go to the chief of the station, and give in 
your submission to the Government, making a condition 
that you shall be quite independent of Mambanga, who 
must only rule over his own Abisanga. You will 
declare yourself ready to supply food, straw, and wood, 
according to the requirements of the soldiery.” 

“ Do you think that if I speak as you propose, they 
will not arrest me ? ” 

“ Certainly ; because I will go with you, and my word 
will be accepted without hesitation. I am the Pasha’s 
brother ; he does not wish any injustice to be done, and 
when he receives my letter he will release your father, 
and reinstate him as chief of your country.” 

“ When shall we go to the station ? " 

“ To-morrow, if you like.” 

“ Very well, to-morrow.” 

To the great satisfaction of my poor Akka, the supper 
that evening was a rich one. Danga, restored to hope, 
had sent an abundant supply of food, 

At that time, on account of the poverty into which 
the ‘country had been thrown, it was not easy to find 
food to satisfy our hunger, and we had then been 
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without auy fov more than twenty-foiir hours. My 
Akango had complained of being hungry during our 
morning march. 

“ I-Iave I eaten anything ? ” said I, to encourage him. 
“ Cheer up ; this evening l)anga will let us have plenty 
to eat.” 

That night, in spite of the warnings I and others 
had given him to eat moderately, he escaped my 
vigilance, and satisfied his voracity (one of the character- 
istics of his race). He consequently suffered from - a 
painful indigestion. Lying close to a large fire, he 
kept moaning and groaning for a good part of the 
night till he fell asleep. Next morning we were 
obliged to leave him behind, to await my return from 
my expedition with Danga, as his right thigh and leg 
wei'0 severely burnt. 

Emin Bey later on reinstalled Danga’s father as chief 
of the tribe, and sentenced Matnbanga to death. 

Negroes are just as noisy and riotous in their dances 
and songs of joy as they are sad and plaintive in those 
with which they mourn their dead, or express sorrow 
for absent or distressed friends. In the darkness of 
night the sons of Azanga and an assembly of people 
were gathered round a blazing fire, accompanying their 
song of grief for the captive king by mandolines. It 
was a sad memento, which vividly reminded those 
people of their lost monarch, and inspired the wish for 
his return. Azanga obeiro abcrnm ne bam; metica se 
messia : Pa pandu andonzi endria tua.* 

We heard this sad song repeated every evening at 
whatever village we were staying. 

The Mege may be considered as part of the Mam- 


* Azanga is a prisoner ; why does he not rotum to his country 1 What 
can we do without him t Oh, if he were to die, our grief would he end- 
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bet-tu tribe, having adopted the language and habits 
of their conquerors. In spite of their warlike quali- 
ties, they were conquered and subdued during the 
reigns of Tukba and Munza, and, being reduced to the 
condition of a subjected population, were considered as 
an inferior race, and hunted to supply the slave trade 
or to pandor to the antliropophagou.s taste of their 
masters. Mistrust mixed with ferocity is obvious in 
every act of their existence at the j) resent day. 

The colour of their skin is very dark. They are 
thickly built, with coarse features, and dilated nostrils. 
They wear their ha.ir done up in plaits. As hunters of 
elephants and wild beasts they have no rivals, whilst 
only the Akka people can boast of surpassing them in 
archery. They use neither shield nor lance ; these are 
arms reserved for their chiefs and the Mambettu 
people. On account of the rich crops of bananas, 
their principal article of food, they are not much 
addicted to agriculture. A kind of maize, ctdled after 
them, mege, which they carefully keep, is famous also 
among the Sandeh people. They give special attention 
to the cultivation and preparation of tobacco, wliich 
is very aromatic. 

The territory is very similar to that of the Sandeh, 
and presents no dift'erence iuits products. It is situated 
on the declivity of the Arabambula mountains — where, 
among numerous Maigo, colonies of Akka are found, 
and prince ISTaghiza, a grand-nephew of Munza, who is 
blind in one eye, was their ruler. 

From those smiling mountains, beautiful and blessed 
with balmy air, the rivers Teli, Poke, Blima, Nava, 
Bungu, and Nosso, descend. Walking through the 
roads in this country, especially at night, is very dis- 
agreeable and often dangerous, owing to the great 
number of traps set for wild animals, principally for 
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leopards. These consist of branches bent in the shape 
of a bow, and of other snares. It is always advisable to 
be preceded by an experienced guide who knows how to 
unfasten the traps that are to be met with on the path 
pursued. 

The Mege tribe inhabit a long stretch of country, 
which, according to what I understood, extends a long 
way to the south-west. It is divided into severd 
districts, in which various tribes reside, who are often 
at war with one another in spite of their common 
origin. Among these are the Mabica, Mambu, Mango, 
Maboli, Mandine, Mapaia, Mambunga, Mele, Mapau, 
Madigo, Abui, Ambala, Nemovome, Ecube, Madula, 
Marubo, Mambiu, Magiabo, Epopa, Magigo, and Niapu.* 
These names are those of distinct groups of the Mege 
population, ruled by chiefs dependent on the several 
princes. 

When I left Danga, I visited Chief Kinn in his 
residence at Bunazza. He was an exceedingly robust 
man, of a suspicious nature. From the first he made 
all sorts of objections to my entering his kingdom, but 
he granted toe permission at last, after having kept me 
waiting for a very long while, during which I had to 
exert all my patience, the annoyance of which I cannot 
forget. Finally he admitted me to his presence, and I 
weU remember my first night there. 

During the hours which I should have preferred 
devoting to rest, I heard (not very far from my hut) a 
mournful and agonised wailing. In the morning I was 
told that it was the lamentation of one of the chief’s 
wives, who, having been detected in flagrant infidelity, 
had been stabbed by her husband in several places, and 
tortured with a knife. 

* The tribes Mege-Niapn are quite distinct irom the Niapn mentioned when 
speaMng of the Mambettu people. 
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The chief was a very inquisitive man, and anxious to 
see and know everything. He was enthusiastic about 
my gun, in a more earnest than pleasing manner, and 
was continually asking me to fire it. “ Try to fire my 
gun,” I said to him one day, at the same time liand- 
ing him my Winchester rifle. At first he could not 
make up his mind to accept my offer ; then, through 
pride or curiosity, he at last took the weapon with 
ease, and lifted it to his shoulder. I was obliged to 
help him in the great enterprise, and after suggestions. 
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warnings, and repeated explanations, the gun went off. 
The poor fellow dropped the weapon, his arms hanging 
by his sides, his lips trembling, and eyes wide open, 
staring into space ; he seemed more dead than alive. 
I feared that I had been ill-advised in what I had done, 
and a sudden chill seized me, as it is so easy to com- 
promise oneself in those countries. However, I smiled 
at him, took both his hands, and made him drink some 
water, and at last he laughed at his strange behaviour , 
and, with an uncertain voice, which became stronger 
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litUe by little, be begged mo to tire my gun again. I 
did not hesitate to administei’ this medicine, and my 
patient quite recovered shortly afterwards, and insisted 
upon again attempting to fire the rifle. 

In a short time a Jew shots made a hero of him. His 
strong will had triumphed over the fright produced by 
the adventure, and conquered his natural weakness. 

I have seen the Mege and Sandeh, and sometimes 
also the Mambettu people, uae a kind of bread made of 
maize flour, called by them pamla. The maize is 
crushed in a mortar when moist, instead of being 
ground between two stones, as is the general custom. 
They shape the w'et pa.ste into loaves, which they wrap 
up in banana leaves, and then boil in water or bake 
in the lire. Paciola pi'opured in this manner has a 
pleasant flavour and will koop good for several days. 
At tho time when the maize is noai’ly ripe they pound 
it in a mortar — a custom due to the imperfect means of 
grinding at their disposal, with wliich iJ. would bo 
difficult to reduce maize to flour if it were ripe and dry 
— and make it into a kind of porridge. 

At places of amusement or at other meetings, and 
at any hour, eai's of maize, toasted or boiled, are 
offered to their guests, according to etiquette. 

The blacks are generally very temperate at meals. 
A few bananas, some sweet potatoes, and herbs 
seasoned with gi’ease constitute their frugal repast. 
Meat and fish are not their daily or ordinary food, but 
are exceptionally used in the case of abundance. 

It is ill the use of beverages that the black shows 
his tendency to debauchery. To drink deeply is con- , 
sidered a sign of strength and bravery, A chief must 
know how to drink; he must get drunk often and 
thoroughly. This habit is one of the causes of frequent 
riots and hatred between, individuals and families of 
the same tribe. 
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Both joy and sorrow have their respective orgies. 
However, in spite of this tendency— a natural conse- 
quence of their wild temperament — these people endure 
toil and hunger without uttering a word of complaint, 
and are abstemious when called on to render services in 
compliance with their wish. 

By means of a rope which they tie tightly round 
their waist, negroes abate the pangs of hunger. 

I left Bunazza, the residence of Kinn, by night, in 
order to travel with some messengers that the chief 
was sending to Dauga. Thick clouds covered the moon, 
thus making the night horribly dark. 

Hell's diiimohit gloom, or night nnlustroos, dailt, 

0£ crovy planet 'roft, and pall’d in clouds. 

(Dani’k, Pni'f/atorn, Canto xvi.) 

[ was walking with great difficulty, and was struck 
by the assurance with which my companions proceeded 
on such a bad road. They made me think that their 
sight was not affected by darkness, wliich as far as I 
was concerned was total. Hearing and seeing are per- 
fectly developed senses of the savages. 

Frequent and unforeseen dangei’s; difficulties of the 
road; and the observation they always give to the 
habits of the wild animals round them, are certainly the 
means of developing and perfecting their natural powers ; 
and yet, if we ai'e to judge of the perfection of their 
sight (absolutely perfect as far as acuteness is concerned) 
by the words with which they express the impressions 
received on the retina of their eyes, we find that tlie 
gradation of colour only consists to them of three — white^ 
red, and black.* They are affected by very few disease^ 
of the eye, and even these are very slight. 

* The Mambottu say vwobu, inhutiiba, meroii, 

„ Sandoh „ ptmie, sambu, hie. 

„ Dinka „ eohicio, atir, ueaitim. 

„ Mom „ onge, oca, oni. 

,, Walegga „ uunu, oromu, atiali. 
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I visited Zenze, a kind and polite Mambettn chief, 
proud of the greatness of bis dynasty. Being a friend of 
Azanga, he felt sorry for his deposition from the throne; 
but he was still more a friend to himself and his own 
interests. I stopped one day only at his residence, and 
the next I was on my way through groves of bananas 
and fields of manioc, and over slight undulations of 
ground to Nebotto’s village, where I arrived on the 
afternoon of the day following. 

Nebotto was an aged and very fat man, with coarse 
features, rough manner’s, and rather resembling a 
shepherd than a king. By his Mege-Mapau subjects 
he was accused of being extremely rapacious. He was 
very wealthy in cattle, which he carefully bred for 
trading by exchange, especially with the Maigo tribe. 
The breed of his goats was the same as that which is 
found in Monfu, whence they were introduced into this 
country. They are large and elegant, and have turned- 
up noses and short bright black hair, and are easily 
fattened to an extraordinary size. 

One morning as I was returning from a short excur- 
sion made to obtain some of the very beautiful birds 
that are found there, on hedges and in the high grass, 
I came upon a small crowd of people assembled at the 
entrance of a little viUage, and, induced by curiosity, I 
stopped to see what was going on, and to my astonish- 
ment perceived that a surgical operation was being 
performed. The patient was an ugly, wrinkled, and 
aged Monfu woman ; her right’ hand was dreadfully 
swollen, and the skilful and courageous surgeon, armed 
with a small knife, was inflicting long cuts on it, while 
black and infected blood was freely flowing from the 
wounds. The old woman was firmly holding her hand 
in the proper position, as there was no assistant to do 
so, and calmly smoking her pipe. Such indifference 
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whilst in pain, which surely must have been very great, 
was astonishing. Can it be true, as it has been 
asserted, that negroes are endowed with less sensitive- 
ness to pain ? 

Slave traders and ivory merchants were the first to 
attempt excursions in the Makua country. Their 
dep6ta were to the south of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or at 
Ayak on the B-ohl river. The road which the first of 
them followed was on the north side of the Nile-Congo 
waterparting, across the countries of the Sere, Bellanda, 
and Babuker, and thence to Wando and Guruguru — by 
which name they used to call Mambettu-land. On 
leaving Ayak, caravans used to cross the Bongo territory, 
as far as the country inhabited by the Babuker tribe, 
and thence through the valleys of the Kapili and Duru 
rivers to the Makua ; but later on Abd-el-Ssamath took 
possession of that road. The Ayak merchants were 
compelled to vary their itinerary, and reach the Sandeh 
region through the countries of the Moru and Abaka 
tribes, instead of that inhabited by the Bongo. 

The habit of using a well-known road, and the relative 
security that it afforded, was the reason that between 
Lado and the Mambettu tribes communication was 
kept up by the Makraka road, through the Abaka 
tribes, where the old road was again taken. The 
journey was thus very much lengthened, and in the 
season of the rains became a difficult and painful one, 
scattered over as it was with bogs, especially in the 
region of the Abaka. 

I had for a long time conceived the idea of a new road 
through Lado not yet explored. I had not long to wait 
for the opportunity of trying it. Emin Bey (who had 
asked me long before to pay him a visit at Lado) wrote 
to say that a steamer was soon to arrive from Khar- 
toum, and (February 1883) I resolved to set out. 
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The watorparting between the Nile affl.ueuts attnd 
those of the Dongu, formed by the heights which extelnd 
from Ndirfi towards Tomaya and Cxabologgo, has uifiar 
Tendia a conveuieiit depression for passing into tilie 
territories of the Makraka. < 

By following the valley of the Dongn and the hanks 
of that river as far as Ba, and then taking a direction to 
the north-east, one reaches the Tendia tableland. The 
road is easy and good, and not broken by swamps or 
large rivers. The Garamba, which can be forded in the 
upper part of its course, is the largest stream. Meadows 
of long grass cover the country, and are inhabited by 
numerous buffaloes and antelopes. The native villages 
are surrounded by large and rich fields of Indian millet 
and manioc, 'frees of l/msift J^arkii gi-ow everywhere. 
The fruit of this plant is oi‘ a delicate tasio, and is 
used by the natives to prepare a vegetable grease, 
much used among them. The population on the right 
bank of the Donga is composed of Sandeh people ; a 
small colony of Madi and Abulcaya inhabiting the upper 
Garamba valley. 

Sandeh and Loggo people, whose language and cus- 
toms are in affinity with the Monfu, dwell on the left 
hank of the Dongu. 

From the Eibali the land gradually rises without 
abrupt elevations from 2200 feet (670 metres) above the 
level of the sea, to 2650 feet (810 metres) at Tendia, 
where we arrived on the twelfth day after our departure 
from Tangasi. 

We had good weather, and found the ground dry, 
and little water in the rivers. 

At Kabayendy I was met by Ringio, the chief of 
the Bombe, thus called by the Sandeh of this place, 
He had been an employe with Petherick, and after- 
wards entered the service of the Egyptian Govern- 
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ment. Endowed with an iron hand and a great 
amount of good sense, he had succeeded in disciplining 
his people, who were not only naturally inclined to 
freedom, hut also to disorder. 

During Gordon’s government, he lent his services, 
with four thousand workmen and carriers, for carry- 
ing the sections of the two steamers, Khediuc and 
Nyansa, from Muggi to Dufild. 

He was a genial man, and his manners were cour- 
teous and respectful. Wando, the great chief of the 
Sandeh of the West, had. paid him a visit a short time 
previously, and he told me, evidently with great plea- 
sure, of the reluctance of the chief to change his old 
customs and habits “ Imagine,” said he ; “ one day he 
told me that he could not stay any longer with me, 
because the food at my table did not agree with him.” 
“ How can you be dissatisfied with the food I give 
you ? ” I replied. “ Goats, buEocks, and fowls are killed 
every day in your honour.” 

“ Oh, my dear friend,” he answered, with a deep 
sigh, “after abstaining so long from it, I am burning 
with the desire to eat human flesh.” 

“ But these things are no longer done in Makraka, 
and I could not tolerate them if they were.” 

At Wando the chief Arab, Ibrahim Mohammed, 
sumamed Guruguru, loaded me vnth civilities ; Emin 
Bey, the Governor, had informed him of my intended 
arrival, and he was more polite and attentive to me 
than I can describe. 

Two days after (March 20 1883), a letter from Emin 
informed me of the arrival of the steamer Telahvm, and 
I immediately left for Lado. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DB. EMIN’S KBPORT. 

Dr. Emin PosLa— Gordon’s ag'ent— In Uganda and Unyovo— Governor oi 
Dado— His mode of govornmcnfc — Difflonltioa to overcome — His spedai 
interest and oare for the cultivation of land— Study of the country under 
his governorship — His qualities and faults — ^Eqnatoria according to Emin’s 
report— Ivory— Table of the export of ivory from 1803 to 1879— Ostrloli 
feathers — ^Honcy and wax — Sldns and Cura— 1 jiving animals— Vegetable 
prodnoa -Grain— Vegotablo oils — Gums mid rosins—Tamarlnda-Bngar- 
canes — Ootlon — Tobaooo — CoIlfQo — Nutmegs — Iron— July a, 1882,81 
Alexandria— Fall of the Khedive’s prestige - Egyptian colonels— Arabi— 
Mohanimodans and Ohrlstlans—Tol-ol-Kohir— Comical oonolnslon of the 
drama— The news from the Sondan oasts a sinister light— The steamer 
Tflahuin returns io Khartoum — “Nor had I alone this hope"— Dr. Eralde 
Dabbano— On a journey with Emin— 'Tho socnrlty of the Dongu road 
assured — Compulsory and disagreeable stoppages — Two hostages— Peace 
is made— A biblical donkey— The good Vangarn— “Every good aotioa 
deeorvos a reward” — ^Emin In Mambottu-land — ^Revolution in the Bohl 
region. 

In the year 1876, Dr. Edward Schnitzer, under the 
name of Emin Effendi, entered the service of the 
Egyptian Government and was sent to Equatoria as a 
medical man at the order of General Gordon, who had 
been in those provinces since 1874 as a Mudir or 
Governor. 

Emin Effendi was appointed chief on the Sanitary 
Service and head of the Board of Managers ; later on, 
he was sent on. a special mission to the Kings of 
Uganda and Unyoro. 

The zeal and intelligence he showed on this occasion 
won for him Gordon’s esteem and respect, and in 1878, 
when the General was appointed Governor of the 
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Egyptian Soudan, he entrusted him with the govern- 
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ment of the Mudirate. The wise steps he took for the 
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reorganisation of the country were crowned with 
success : he regulated the administrations, suppressed 
inveterate abuses, and watched over the development 
of the best interests of the province. Being surrounded 
by worthless men of known dishonesty, he succeeded, 
by constant vigilance and tact, in keeping the power 
of his officials within certain bounds and restraining 
as much as possible their evil influence. 

As the Egyptian Government used to consider Lado 
a penitentiary colony of Egypt and the Soudan, Emin 
Effendi was prevented from dismissing (as he would 
have liked) those officials whose conduct was culpable, 
and substituting able and trustwortliy ones. 

In obedience to Gordon, who had ordered that all 
stations on the Victoria Nile should be abandoned, 
Dr, Schnitzer directed his special attention to the 
northern paidis of the provinces, as he had also been 
ordered to do by Gessi, Governor- General of Bahi^el- 
Qhazal and Equatoria, who limited the territory over 
which Government influence was to extend, to 
Wadelai. 

It was at Matraka, in the country of the Bari tribe, 
and in Mambettu-land that his ideas of progressive 
civilisation were first carried out. By frequent excur- 
sions through the country and by the union of know- 
ledge with discrimination he was persona, lly enabled to 
learn the people’s requirements, the difficulties to be 
surmounted, and the best means to use for the enter- 
prise ; but many were the obstacles placed in his way, 
such as the vast extent of territory, the dishonesty of 
the public officials, and the continued refusal of the 
Central Government to comply with his apphcations 
and proposals. 

The primary causes of the revolution which con- 
vulsed the Egyptian possessions and Equatoria must 
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be traced to the occult and deleterious intrigues which 
had been destroying the authority of the State for 
some time, and alienating from it all good feeling on 
the part of the people. The revolution found him un- 
prepared, and he was led by the course of events into 
doubts and errors. If his province did not succumb to 
revolt, as others had done, we must in justice allow 
that it was due to the prestige acquired by him in 
developing the resources of the country, to the study 
of which he had devoted his mind and, indeed, his 
life. 

In Gordon’s time Lado received its supply of wheat 
directly from Khartoum. Emin Effendi, by encom*- 
agiug agriculture and regulating the collection of the 
tribute, succeeded in filling the granaries with sufficient 
quantities of corn to meet the requirements of the 
province. By distributing seed of all kinds, which he 
obtained from Egypt and Europe, he promoted the 
cultivation of the soil ; papaw, orange and lemon trees, 
cotton, guava, grapes, and every kind of vegetable 
rendered the gardens of Lado, Makraka, and Kakua 
beautiful. He devoted the greatest attention to the 
study of the soil and its riches, as well as to the open- 
ing of new I’oads, the employment of animals for the 
transport of goods, and the rearing of cattle ; and if 
events had not prevented him from carrying out several 
useful reforms, it must be confessed that he would have 
actually laid the foundation of the work of amelioration. 
His serious nature and great love for natural science 
and solitude caused him to avoid everybody’s society. 
If not proud, he was certainly self-reliant, and seemed 
to disdain the careful study of the men who surrounded 
him. He believed that he could attend to everything 
himself, and when he saw that he could not alone 
prevent the forthcoming ruin of his province, he con- 
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oeived false opinions, often clianged them, and thus 
injured himself. 

Equatoria is one of the richest provinces of Central 
Africa for the excellence avid quantity of its products, 
for the abundance of water, healthy climate, and great 
natural beauty. A few words about it will certainly 
interest our readers, and we therefore quote the follow- 
ing passage from a .report sent by Emin to the 
Esploratore. 

* * # * ' * # 

" As is well-known, ivory is the principal item iu 
the Soudanese Budget ; that supplied from the moun- 
tainous and dry regions east of the Nile is the hardest, 
and on this account in great demand, obtaining the 
highest price. But, from the period of Gordon’s ad- 
miniatration, all the ivory was declared to he a 
monopoly of the Government, whilst in Uganda, 
Unyoro, and other countries, this trade is still free. 

“No private enterprises for elephant hunting exist, 
therefore, in Equatoria ; and as Arab and European 
sportsmen have never had the courage to go as far as 
the Equatorial regions, the supply of ivory is limited to 
that which the negroes gather in their hunts with 
lance and fire. 

“ It is owing to this, that whilst elephants are scarce 
in Bahr-el-Ghazal, they are numerous all over the 
territory of the properly called Equatorial province and 
in some places have become a public calamity. 

“ If the supply of ivory has been plentiful up to the 
present, we must not forget that it is due to the trade 
established with the South and Western countries far 
beyond the Egyptian territory ; nevertheless, for some 
years there has been a considerable decrease in its 
supply. 
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“The Equatorial Provinces send about 700 cwt. 
of ivory per annum to the markets, of the average 
value of £ 30 , 000 . 

“ It is difficult to say ho-w much is supplied by the 
territory of Bahr-el-Ghazal, as the greatest part of 
the ivory sent from thence to Khartoum is not the 
actual annual production, but remnants of the old 
stock of late proprietors of zeribas, as Zebehr Pasha, 
All Amuri, and others. The productive power of the 
country is not to be reckoned exclusively by the supply 
of ivory. The expenses for the management, though 
great, must naturally increase with the annexation of 
new countries. The monopoly system which is estab- 
lished in the Bahi'-el-Abiad province, by being an 
obstacle to the colonisation of the country, prevents a 
regular and steady increase of the revenue from 
agricultural and commercial sources, whilst, on the 
other hand, it helps to augment the expenses of the 
country. The day will soon come, therefore, when the 
supply of ivory will not be sufi&cient to meet the heavy 
charges. 

“ Hippopotamus tusks and rhinoceros horns are not 
yet inquired after, but they will be when Africa is. 
open to commerce and trade. Both these animals are 
to be found everywhere in great numbers, and if they 
have not been disturbed till now, it is only because 
there were no buyers.” 

# # * # # * 

In order to complete the above report, I quote the 
following table from the Esploratore, showing the 
export of ivory for a period of twenty-five years, and 
for which we are indebted to Mr. W. Westendarp, of 
the firm of H. A. Meyer, the largest European house 
in the trade : — 
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1853 . 

Ivilogrammes. 

. 92,000 

1854 . 

. 1 10,000 

1855 . 

. L23,{)00 

1856 . 

79,000 

1857 . 

. 144,000 

1858 . 

. 202,700 

1859 . 

, 174,000 

1860 . 

. 151,000 

1861 . 

. 114,000 

1862 . 

. 186,000 

1868 . 

. 115,000 

1864 . 

. 166,000 

1805 , 

. 97,000 

1866 , 

. 1 30,000 


t kibigrammo 


1867 . 

KllogtMnmes. 
. 137,000 

1808 . 

• 95,000 

1869 . 

. 138,000 

1870 . 

. 113,000 

1871 . 

. 1(57,000 

1872 . 

. 107,000 

1873 . 

. 155,000 

1874 . 

. 113,000 

1875 . 

. 166,000 

1876 . 

. 120,000 

1877 . 

. 185,000 

1878 . 

. 205,000 

187!) . 

. 80,000 


= 2 lbs. 


“ In the west of Bahr-el-GhuKal,” writes Dr. Emin in 
his Report) “ the country hoijif; covered by forests, 
ostriches are rare, whilst in the East, at Latooka, they 
are to be found in troops. These birds are still more 
numerouB in the vast sandy plains of the Lango* 
country, where the natives give their feathers to tire 
neighbouring tribes in exchange for iron. 

“ In the large villages of the Umiro tribe, far south- 
east, ostrich sheds are often to be seen, and in the 
morning these birds go out to feed with the oxen and 
donkeys, and are driven back to the villages at night, 
Their feathers are of excellent quality, equal in value to 
the best Kordofan feathers, and might form a valuable 
article of commerce. The breeding of these birds was 
started at the stations two years ago ( 1881 ), and if the 
results are not satisfactory, it may be on account of bhe 
youth of the captive birds, which perhaps prevents their 
multiplication. Anyhow, these experiments daseave 
the greatest attention. The price of a young ostrich is 
so low, and its breeding so easy, that the capital 


^ Laago, the GaFla tribe. 
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employed iii tlie business would yield a high rate of 
interest. 

“There is, properly speaking, no apiculture in the 
countries inhabited by negi-oes. The natives hang 
baskets on the top of isolated trees, as practised in the 
Makraka and Dinka territories, some of which are 
woven, and others made of bark, as in the south. 

“They generally put one basket only on each tree, but 
sometimes several, in which case they are placed far 
apart. 

“The bees avail themselves of the dwellings thus 
provided for them, and complete the business. If the 
natives, upon inspection, find the baskoLs full, tlicy 
expel the bees with smoke and gather the honoy, whicli 
varies in quality according to tlio locality and mode of 
preparation. That of tho Mfdcraka and Dinka poo])lo 
is of a dark colour, often almost black, hocaus(» tlioy 
melt it with fire. Mountainous regions HUi)jdy the host 
honey, which is very aromatic, and as clear as water. 
The negroes content themselves with jn’essiug tho hoiiey 
from the comb. The wax used to be thrown away, 
being only in a few cases used for making candle, s ; I 
have never seen natives eat it. The quantity of honey 
produced being very abundant, that of wax must be 
equally so ; but people do not care for it, and perhaps 
they have good reason for so doing. 

“ Upon several occasions, large quantities of wax were 
stored, but it was kept in the warehouses for such a 
length of time, for want of carriage to Khartoum, that 
it was totally destroyed by inseots, 

“During 1882, only one steamer arrived in the Equa- 
torial Provinces ! If merchants were allowed to buy 
wax, the Government would benefit by it, 

“The hides of cattle slaughtered for the soldiers’ 
food would be sufficient to fill the Khartoum markets. 
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If we add to the inunboi* of those killed for the 
consumption of private pooplo, and the hides, which may 
be bought clieaply (especially of the Southern tribes), 
to the shee]^ and goat skins, tliat are not used at all, 
they would reach a -wonderfully high figure. Transport 
would certainly raise the price, but if the skins were 
tanned on the spot this inconvenience -would be partly 
remedied. 

“ In Central Africa, tanning materials are to be found 
in great quantities, and of very good quality, and a 
venture in this sort of business would certainly meet 
with success. Until the present day, hides were used 
at the most for local and irackiiig purposes, and no use- 
ful commorcial value has over been attributed to them. 
The reason is that they found it inconvenient to fill 
the Khartoum market with commodities of the kind, 
the pretext for refusing to do so hoing that skins 
brought from those regions did not have a ready sale. 

“ Hides of buffaloes, antelopes, and giraffes may be 
easily procured. For want of buyers, these are utilised 
in the manufacture of leather, sandals, -water-skins, &o. 
Whips are made of long strips of hippopotamus skin.'’^ 

“ Furs are quite unknown. Besides large beasts of 
prey, such as leopards, feline animals, and others, there 
are scattered aU over the country an infinite number of 
smaller wild beasts, such as the civet cat, ichneumon, 
&c., the skins of which could doubtless be used advan- 
tageously. A species of otter, very common in all 
large rivers, has excellent fur, equalling that of tbe 
beaver in softness and beauty. The skins and furs of 
several kinds of monkeys, as, for instance, the colohvs 
quereza^ the spotted skin of some antelopes, the 
tmgelaphm scriptus, and the alcelaphus bubalis, lor 
example ; giraffe, zebra, and lycaon pietm. All these 

* Now these aie used for making travelling trunks, &o. 
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may be had from the natives for almost nothingj and in 
sufficient quantities to meet any demand. To these 
we may add the skins of sheep, the long-haired skins 
of some goats bred in the Msoga and Lur countries, 
which will compare with any angora skin. 

“ The development of a successful cattle trade is pre- 
vented by the great aversion that the natives have to 
parting with their oxen, which are very abundant in the 
Southern provinces. In the territory of Bahr-el-Ghazal 
the possession of a cow has been considered a great 
privilege for some time ; goats and sheep are also scarce. 
The case is much better, however, in the Equatorial 
provinces, where, on account of the suppression of raids 
for the last four yeai's, cattle are plentiful, and a 
rational breeding might prove a good speculation.* 

“ But to the east and south-east two other animals, 
vis., the ass and the camel, deserve our attention. In 
all the villages of that part of the vast territory in- 
habited by the Lango tribe which is accessible 
to us from Akkara to Turkani, numerous herds 
of donkeys are bred by the natives, which are 
only required for the supply of milk. They are of 
medium height, with white hair above their hoofs 
and a broad black stripe across their shoulders ; they 
are very strong, and experience has proved that if weU 
fed they live a long time. In the Equatorial provinces 
they are now being used for carrying and other purposes, 
and are imported into Bahc-el-Ghazal, where they meet 
a ready sale, owing to the low price asked for them. 

“A little farther north, among the Western Galla 
tribes, camels are kept in herds of from five to six 
hundred, and are only valued for their milk. It is true 

* The countries of the Uhazal river, which were devastated by slave-traders, 
were abundantly provided with cattle by Gessi, who enfocoed laws and regula- 
tions wherever he gave oxen, in order to develop and preserve the breed. 
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that the vast sandy plains of this country, with few 
forests and ponds of salt water, are admirably adapted 
to the breeding of the camel. We transported several 
of these animals to Rejaf, where they were veiy use- 
ful. 

“I have been aware for a long time of the great 
advantages that would attend the introduction of tame 
buffaloes here, but, although many of them are to be 
seen on the roads to Khartoum, I have been unable as 
yet to possess one. The necessary conditions of their 
existence — viz., heat, water, mud, and bitter gramina- 
ceous plants — are so abundant in this country that 
these animals would supplement the laziness of men, 
and could very well supplant the ox, a more delicate 
animal, whilst female buffaloes might supply miHc 
abundantly. While trade in live animals, and especially 
in birds, is carried on with success on somo parts of 
the Western and Eastern coasts of Africa — wonderfully 
adapted for traffic with Europe by their favourable 
situation — our territory, rich in all sorts of animals, has 
not yet been thought of for this business. By regulat- 
ing navigation in a convenient way, the trade from 
here to Khartoum and Berber and through the desert 
to Suakim would present but few difficulties. 

“ The ever increasing requirements of the European 
Zoological gardens would suffice to ensure a prosperous 
trade.” 

Emin’s report then passes to the vast and plentiful 
fields of the vegetable kingdom; the cultivation of 
grain on a grand scale, amongst which we find dhurra, 
(sorgum vulgare), ieldbun [eleusine coracana), dokon 
(penicillaria sp.), sesame {sesamum orientale). 

“ To reckon, even by approximation, the production 
of gi’ain in this country, would be a difficult task, 
but if we consider that, at least up to 2° N. lat,, grain 
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forms the chief and very often the sole food of the 
natives, and that immense quantities are nsed for brew- . 
ing mirissa (the beer of this region), perhaps we can 
conceive an idea of the great extent of corn cultivated. 
We must not forget either that a great part is destroyed 
and consumed by myriads of birds and voracious quad- 
rupeds. 

“ The price of grain being so low leads me to think 
that export would be profitable, but, anyhow, it could 
be used for manufacturing alcohol, of which a great 
quantity, such as brandy and liqueurs, is imported 
annually from Egypt by the Soudan, and then, alas ! too 
willingly consumed. Why then could it not be made in 
the country itself? The attempts made up to the 
present have only yielded a worthless liquid, not fit 
for use, but with improved systems of distillation there 
would certainly be better results. 

"Maize, from which very good alcohol may be obtained, 
flourishes all over the country, and its cultivation is on 
the increase. Very many other fruits, tuberiferou.s 
plants,- &c., fit for the production of spirits, are grown 
in the Soudan. 

"Sir Samuel Baker succeeded in distilling brandy 
from sweet potatoes ; and amongst the Zanzibari-i 
settled in Uganda I found that a spirit produced froni 
bananas was greatly used. All these drinks have a 
peculiar odour, not very agreeable, due, perhaps, to 
their imperfect preparation. 

" The attempts at cultivating wheat have as yez given 
unsatisfactory results : the seed from Egypt seems un- 
suitable to our climate. But the mountainous region 
is an excellent field for experiments, especially for the 
cultivation of cereals, and, undoubtedly, witli proper 
seed we should have very good results. 

"As a proof of my statement I mention the oultiva- 
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tion of rice, whicli already }3ays for the agriculturists' 
labour. 

“ In lfi78 1 received a small quantity of rice grown by 
an Arab residing at Uganda, and which I used for 
experiments.* 

“ The rice obtained was good enough, but small and of 
n reddish oolour. 

“ Some time after, I tried other experiments with 
Egyptian rice sent to me by Dr, Schweinfurth and 
Stone Pasha, and that now grown in the Soudan is not 
inferior to the Egyptian. Here, as well as on the East 
coast, cultivation is limited to the stations. The black 
population understand.s nothing of these new crops; 
that which sufficed tlie father satisfies the son as well. 
As it seldom happens that negines care to keep pet 
animals or birds in their huts, so they seem to be 
wanting in horticultural aptitude. 

“ First amongst oleaginous vegetables is sesame, the 
oil of which is produced in great quantities, but one 
third, at least, of it is wasted through the defective 
process of extraction- When fresh, this oil is very good 
for cooking purposes, hut after awhile it becomes thick 
and acquires a peculiar smell similar to that of walnuts. 
In the second place comes the oil of cvracMs hypogea, 
which is preferable to the oil of sesame. It has a pale 
colour, is clear, and keeps well for a long time, being 
perfectly free from smell. It is considered the best of 
comestible oils. 

“ The arachis Tiypogea is largely and especially grown 
in the vast sandy plains of the Dinka country. The 
Sandeh and Mambettu people are extremely fond of 
this nut, and now its cultivation -is spreading eastward 
to Dufil6, where the land is well adapted to its 

* The cultivation of rice was introduced into this country by Zanzibar 
Arabs, and also at Uganda, with satisfactory results (Wilson, E^oratore). 
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culture. On accoutit of the greater difficulty in the 
extraction of oil from it, and notwithstanding the 
higher percentage of oil contained in it, the quantity 
wasted is larger than that of sesame. 

“ The fact is worth mentioning, that whilst these nuts 
are eaten with pleasure everywhere, and animals like 
to dig them out of the ground, the oil is not used 
because it is supposed to cause disease. 

“Another oil of good quality is extracted from the 
Jiyptis spkigera, which is grown everywhere on a large 
scale. The seeds of a small gourd called ombreke in Mak- 
raka also produce a good oil. In the South-west terri- 
tory the elais guineevsis is to be found in great numbers ; 
the fruit yields quantities of oil. In the Western 
lands this tree grows much farther towards the north, 
as Lupton Bey has frequently found it at 6° 42' lat. N., 
and 25° 20' long. E. XJndoubtedly, the elais could be 
grown here, and I am impatiently expecting some seeds 
promised to me, in order to try its cultivation. The 
plants which I have mentioned give liquid oils. Now 
I have to deal with two others, from which solid fat is 
obtained at an ordinary temperature, vim., the stereo- 
■spermum and the bassia Parkii. The former gives a small 
quantity of grease, which, owing to its smell, is only 
used for frictions, but from the fruit of the latter, which 
is similar to a chestnut, great quantities of fat are 
manufactured, and it is used for food, regardless of its 
peculiar smeU of burnt matter. This tree grows all 
over the country, and I have seen large forests of it in 
the South-west. The samples I sent to Khartoum for 
■soap manufacture gave such good results that large 
quantities of the grease are being demanded. 

“ Until now, all the soap used in the Soudan has been 
imported from Egypt, but on account of the large 
quantities of oil and grease mentioned, a remunerative 
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business might be established in the country for the 
production of a large quantity of this commodity. 

“ Soda, having not yet been found anywhere in the 
Soudan, must be imported from Egypt, but as its 
price is very low, that would not constitute a serious 
obstacle to the prosperous development of a local soap 
factory. 

“ Without taking into consideration the small quantity 
of gum Arabic that may be gathered in the acacia 
forests, we must first of all say a few words about 
india-rubber. It is chiefly supplied by the carpodmis 
acidus and the cm'podinus dulcis, which grow from 
8° N. lat. towards the South almost everywhere, but 
principally on the banks of the water-courses, on the 
rising ground near which are extensive woods of this 
plant. 

“ Some samples obtained from trees grown here were 
sent to Khartoum, where tho merchants declared them 
to be excellent, although parts of them contained water.* 
This fault may easily be remedied, as it is caused 
by using hot water to accelerate the solidification of 
the lacteous juice ; it would therefore only be neces- 
saiy to substitute a better process. The natives 
willingly gather the rubber for a small consideration, 
and the number of plants is large enough to give hopes 
of good crops for some time to coma Of course, it 
must be distinctly understood that new plantations of 
trees will be necessary in a few years in order to 
obviate the danger of reducing the supply to nil. 

“ The largest results have hitherto been obtained by 
the Mambettu people ; but, strange enough, this rubber 
has been recognised as inferior in quality to that from 

* A. sample was sent to the Societli d' Msphyrazione Cortumrdalt in Africa, and 
the firm Pirelli Casazza & Co. declared it of good quality, but containing 
water. 
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the drier country of the Dinka, which is perfectly pure 
and odourless. Several other resins, some of them 
scented, are waiting to be analysed, in order to test 
their practical value. 

“ The tamarind is a very common tree, and yields fruit 
abundantly. The pulp which is obtained from it is not 
as acid as that of the Darfur tamarinds, and therefore 
more agreeable. Sugar canes are plentiful in the 
South, at Uganda, and are now grown at every station, 
and if sufficiently irrigated give stout and juicy stems. 
Different kinds of cotton are grown in various places; 
for instance, in the Bari country there grows a gos- 
sypiim, the seeds of which, when ripe, are green, and 
its cotton has long fine threads. Some native weavers 
of Dongola established a mill here, and many people 
earn their living by weaving the so-called damur, a 
native cotton stuff, well adapted to our climate. 

“ Unyoro and Latooka tobacco deserve especial men- 
tion. The production of it naturally does not exceed 
the requirements of the country, but it could be in- 
creased to a considerable extent. 

“ Coffee is very plentiful in Uganda ; but as it is not 
exported, we ought to try ks cultivation in our moun- 
tainous districts. 

“ There are great crops of nutmegs in the south of 
the country, especially in Mambettii-land. 

“ A clever botanist would be able to find numerous 
other plants useful -for commercial, alimentary, and 
other purposes. There is, for instance, a group of 
plants which might be used for weaving or spinning ; 
others give good colouring matter, and others, again, 
tanning material, &c. 

" Especially in the South, a vast and rich field is 
open for commerce and industry ; and let us hope, for 
the welfare of the country, that no delay will be made 
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in using the matevials which Nature offers in such 
ahundance.” 

*- ^^ «= * * * 

This interesting report, which was published in the 
Esploratore and is little known in Europe, closes with 
a hint about iron, the sole native production of the 
mineral kingdom in this country. 

“ Iron of good quality and in great abundance is found 
.everywhere, and fused and worked, it is an article of 
commerce which is much sought after in the North 
and West ; where roughly worked points of arrows 
and lances are used as currency and have also a 
marketable value for procuring a wife, like oxen. 

“ The most skilful and artistic blacksmiths are in the 
South ; the best are among the Mambettu and Makraka 
people, amongst whom there are some chiefs highly 
reputed as workmen. I nm at present ignorant of 
the existence of other metals, besides iron, but this 
does not at all prove that there are none; we are 
rather inclined to believe that great treueures of this 
kind are hidden under the earth, principally in the 
East.” 

***##* 

The news we received on the arrival of the steamer 
was bad. Egypt had become the theatre of sad 
events; Alexandria had been bombarded July 11, 
1882 ; and exasperation at this had led to murders ia 
Tanta and other places. 

The serio-comic revolution, which suddenly spmag 
up in Egypt, had its first manifestation in the dis- 
agreement between two military factions. Said, 
"Viceroy of Egypt, was the first to bestow favours on 
the fellahs who had not previously been considered. 
He promoted them both in the Army and in the civil 
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offices of the Government. Ismail, his successor, ever 
ready and anxious to free himself from dependence on 
the Sultan of Constantinople, raised the position of 
the natives, who till then had been humiliated and 
oppressed, to a still higher level. But while the Army 
was being reinforced by the national element, the 
Khediviate was daily becoming weaker, both through 
the so-called “control” and the joint protectorate of 
England and France. Ismail fell and young Tewfik, 
who succeeded him, being of a quiet temperament and 
scrupulous sentiments, found himself powerless to^ 
master the bitter hatred which existed between Native,, 
Turkish, and Circassian officers, and that resulted in a 
positive advantage to the national party of the Army. 
The contempt endured and silently restrained for sO' 
many years could no longer be tolerated. Their num- 
bers, influence, and readiness to fight induced them, 
to make repeated demonstrations and mutinies, ending 
in a real military pronunciamento. The Minister for 
War was dismissed, and three colonels, Toulba, Abd-el- 
Hashish, and Arabi, were masters of the situation 
However, Arabi was the leader and very soul of the 
movement, which, born and nurtured in the barracks, 
speedily spread among the people. The opposition to 
the Khedive and Europeans became (under the pre- 
tentious form of a national movement) a war of Mussul- 
man against civilisation. It must necessarily have 
ended in this manner, because the idea of a fatherland 
and love for it are not understood by Egyptian Arabs. 
The movement naturally degenerated into religious 
fanaticism. 

Slaughters, conflagrations, and robberies, wore the 
dreadful consequences of the pretended revolt. The 
great drama had a comic end when Arabi, defeated at 
Tel-el-Kebir — an easy victory over a weak defence — 
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appeared as a confessed cnlprit, and wat, favoured with 
an unasked-for reprieve. 

Suddenly the country became calm, again, and the 
faithful subjects cheered Tewfik Pasha. 

The news concerning the pertinacious Mahdist revo- 
lution in the Soudan and the continual desertions and 
defeats of the Government troops was of much more 
importance. The horizon shone with a sinister light, 
threatening the near future. 

On April 14, 1883, at 10 A.M. the flag which floated 



almost anxious to see it depart, nor was it 1 alone who 
cherished that hope. At this time Dr. Eraldo Dabhene, 
a clever young man, enthusiastically fond of Africa, 


* P Parolari Malmignati : “L'Bgitto senza Bgizianl” (Egyp* 
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was about to return to Italy, being compelled to leave 
by the climate, which was unfavourable to his health. 
He had visited the countries on the Nile south of 
Lado, and journeyed as far as Fatiko and the country 
of the Shooli, collecting insects. 

May 2, 1883. — I was thinking of returning to the 
Western countries, and Emin, desirous of securing the 
safety of the new Dongu road, and visiting Mambettu- 
land, asked to accompany me. We reached Tendia, 
passing through Wandy and Ndirfi, and he established 
a garrison of irregular soldiers there. Then we travelled 
to Dongu, and Emin Bey, after having entered upon 
agreements with the native chiefs, established two 
stations there, which he called Mundu and Dong'u. 

I preceded him to Mambettu-land ; and as I did not 
wish to journey upon a road I knew already, I decided 
to visit the country between the Gadda and Elio rivers, 
inhabited by a colony of Maigo. The population was 
large and the country flourishing, with numerous 
villages and vast cultivations. But I had scarcely 
reached the neighbourhood of the river Gadda when my 
people, who preceded me, were t.topped and attacked. 
The porters dropped their burdens and fled back by 
the road. I tried to stop them, but not a single one 
answered my call. I hastened to the spot, and in the 
hushes of banana trees — surrounding the village on the 
river side — I found some natives hiding and prepared 
to fight. For two days it was impossible to alter the 
feeling of these men, as they were suspicious and ex- 
cited by the people. The chief, Gangobu, desired me in 
a few words to go whence I came, foreigners being 
forbidden to visit his country. He even refused to 
allow me to use the water in the river, and upon any 
attempt being made by my boys to get it, a bent bow 
or a lance compelled them to retire. 

voi. I. s 
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However, luiderstuiiding that iho main reason of 
this alarm had boon tlio news of Lho arrival of armed 
people, rather than tho natnral ferocity of the blacks, 
I tried to calm the hot spirit of my boys, who were 
always ready to light, and making myself comfortable, I 
tranquilly settled in one of the deserted huts of the 
village. But during the night of the second day, in 
the early hours of the morning, as the watch upon us 
was not so strict, I took a boy with me and ventured 
into the forest, both of us armed with rifles. Everything 
was still; no human beings were to be seen, but I pe^ 
ceived a hut at a short distance, and through the open 
door observed two men sound asleep ; as quick as 
lightning we rushed upon thorn and ordered thorn to 
follow us to our camp. Being astonished, frightened, 
and half asleep, they did so. 

The parley with tho ohiofs, by moans of my two 
prisoners (one of whom was a porson of rank), occupied 
the whole day. Tho natives hud become more tranquil. 
Eeason had again taken possession of their minds, and 
we succeeded, before sunset, in getting a solomn 
promise from them that on the following day they would 
not only allow us to pass the beam which served as a 
bridge across the river, but that they would escort us as 
far as the village of another chief "We crossed the 
stream next morning by means of this bridge, which was 
formed by two beams joined together and resting upon 
flexible fork-shaped sticks stuck in the mud of the 
river, which was a roaring torrent under our feet. 
Assisted by two negroes, in order to have a firm step 
upon the planks, which bent each time my foot was 
raised, I reached the other bank of the river, with no 
little astonishment and pleasure. The difficult task 
of making my donkey cross now remained to be 
achieved. The river having a very rapid current, and 
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the hanks being very higli and Hteep, made it appear a 
serious problem. Whilst I was endeavouring to find 
the means of solving it, I saw two negroes take hold of 
the obstinate animal, tie his legs with ropos, and, 
assisted by other natives, lift him on a pole, and 
unhesitatingly carry him over the bridge and lay him 
at my feet. 

In the evening my friend, Yangara, having heard of 
my possible danger, met me, and wanted to punish 
t£e inhabitants by firing their village, but I asked him 
not to do so. Tliey deseiwed to be forgiven for the 
service rendered to my donkey. JUvery good action 
should have its reward. 

During his short stay in Mambottu, Emin visited 
Bellima and Tangaai. IIo got rid of some riotous 
Arab officiala at the station, and sentenced the chiefs 
Mambanga and Baghinde to death, lie was making 
arrangements for exploring and opening anew road from 
Gango to Wadelai, when the news arrived of tho insur- 
rection of the natives in the Kohl district. This was 
the first lightning of the storm which was approaching 
from Bahr-el'Ghazal. 

Emin Bey then returned to his position of defence 
at Lado. 





OliAPTEll XVI. 

THE irAIlDlST MOVEMENT. 

Btale of iho negroes In lliu Egy]i>tuui iiosscsstnns — Li4tev to Captain Campotio 
— ^Tlif ini('.sli()3i <i[ .sliwry :mil its (tillicullii’s — 'J'liu uuisu of Ham—Inollna. 
tiona of Iho iiopi'ios — JfustoiN imd M'n’auis—Slave-tradors— Native chiefs 
tluiir aoooini>lii'i>s -EgypI anil Esmzilini — Tho infamoiis aliivp-lrade— 
Eni'opo and the li'i'iifcit'.s -'I'lio Klii'divo Ismail- iSir Kaiimol Bakov— Goneml 
(jovdon— iloaiioriiti' resist luii-o Ni'cessity and ihity of prcvontlng the 
alnvo-lJaile Thu Aralw must he rcinovud •Domeatln alavcry— Patienoe 
and povaevtM'anw' I'miiw’ imvins Mnrvingi's, l•(l«vta of jnalioo, and altan 

- Hiimca- Eatu uf tlmjui'HVo Irihi's hi tint MmuliuUu iiiid tliuidi'h eonnlriei 

- -Vvouuuui ftud sliivoa Tlu' Moiitu iind Aliiirnmlio UiliCB— Eltaot ot a 
hi'ulniiou -'iVniiiiui MiunlMiiigii nnil Hiigliinfli! voanHi'ilnlcrl— JlehoUion la 
MumbuUn -- Kndolin’s ond The lomplo of .liimw nloscd-'-Twci lioara sen- 
tonood to ilonth- Clunnbiirlivina ooiniiclltid In faHl— A noopHte for a plate 
ot moat — Wivalry liotwuoii Avidi.s mid HimdimoH(i--ri)mliim Qnnigiitu— 
Liottt.-Ool. Bnoliit Bey —Uingio’ti hotuV- AUovon, Bakov’a enemy— The 
roboUion in Ilnlu’-ol-UliaKal--J»liium Marla SoLiivor— Emin’s letter, 
May 28, 1884 — " Either t win the day nr die ” — KovomaUali’s intimation— 
Bolibomtiona midov llio iniprcMNioii ot fear — "It was a dream"— The 
diiUculty of rohvoat — Exodus ot tho Arabs — " Tho tree offere shade, and 
tho Koran Is mine.” 

I THINK, it advisable to transcribe tbe folio-wing letter 
•which I addressed to Manfredo Oamperio, editor of 
the Esploratorey in August 1883, concei’ning the condi- 
tion of negroes in the Egyptian provinces, even after 
events have partially mothEed the condition of affairs, 

TANOABI, Mgvxi 30, 1883. 

“ The slave trade, tho-ugh said to be momentarily 
lulled and reduced, may nevertheless, under favourable 
conditions, spring forth ane-w, and regain a vigorous 
existence if radical, energetic, and logical measures are 
not taken to destroy every hope of those infamous 
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merchants. The establishment of a special olficial at 
Khartoum for watching and suppressing this shameful 
business, will not have the desired effect ; only sound 
legal and practical measui-es can avail to remove the 
causes favouring it, or be the means of giving a safe and 
peaceful life to people who di'ag out their existence in 
fear, mistrust, and hatred. 

“A serious and civilising policy of the State, promoting 
the development of industry and increased activity, 
will be more useful than the pompous, declamatory 
circulars, written for the only object of hiding the evil 
by denying its existence or diminishing its extent. 
The Negro countries should be completely separated 
from those of the Arabs or those whore they predomi- 
nate, and the Bahr-el-Grhazal should be grouped to- 
gether with Equatoria under a separate autonomous 
rule. Uniting these scattered members within a natural 
and logical boundary would awake a confidence in the 
blacks which they do not now feel in the Government, 
and convince them that it would have the same care 
for them that it has for the other provinces of the 
State. 

” The Arabs who are now scattered over the territory 
without any permanent abode, hopeless of assimilating 
with the natives or of acquiring a superiority over 
them, and who are thieves and beggars without ex- 
ception, should be sent to their native country with 
no probability of return. It would be easy enough to 
give the new province, thus cleared of a pestiferous and 
dangerous element, a just rule, in accordance with their 
most urgent wants. 

“ The Soudan Government has to deal with an Arab 
population quite distinct from the natives in race, 
language, habits, and tendencies. To, facilitate the 
action of the State, the new territory should be sub- 
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divided inbo three great provmcos under a Mudir, viz,, 
the northern, eastern, and western, all subordinate to 
the chief of the province, who should reside at Sobat, a 
very convenient locality, situated at the junction of the 
watercourses near Khartoum, Lado, andBahr-el-Ghazal. 
The first and principal reforms to be introduced 
should be discretionary power given to a European 
Governor, free trade, free admission of the merchants 
to the markets, facilities of transport, encouragement 
and prizes for agriculture, and the establishment of 
elementary schools. Confidence should, above all, be 
inspired in the population; negroes, well aware of 
the value and importance of the benefits offered them, 
would, if not from gratitude, certainly on account of 
self interest, be certain to follow the new path opened 
to them." 

The slave trade is a very complex question that 
cannot be solved either forcibly or suddenly ; the 
solution must follow the gradual development of an 
historical process, and any irrational act would only 
make the evil worse, and increase the difllculty. 

Civilisation in America was the work of conquest and 
destruction, but in' Africa it ought to be one of assimi- 
lation. 

Since the day in which men’s wickedness applauded 
the malediction pronounced upon Ham, his descendants 
have been condemned to nudity and slavery. The 
intellectual and moral development of African popula- 
tions has always been, hindered by obstacles, accumu- 
lated not only by Nature, but also by man ; moreover, 
on account of the special conditions of climate and soil, 
they have hut limited wants and wishes, and could 
never avail themselves of the benefit of moral and 
intellectual improvement. As a consequence, the inch- 
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nations of the blacks have solely depended on mistrust, 
revenge, hatred, and reciprocal destruction, which they 
consider the noblest virtues, and to satisfy them has 
been the sole object of their existence. The domina- 
tion of the strong over the weak led to the primary 
difference between master and servant, which in course ' 
of time, in consequence of the habitual cow<ardice and 
superstitious resignation of the latter, degenerated 
into slavery. 

The conquered was a slave condemned to work, and 
an object of exchange, as any other mercliandise ; but 
the evil did not rest here : chiefs who afterwards came 
into contact with the Arab slave traders, iirduced by a 
desire for the possession of objects which satisfied their 
curiosity and raised them from their low condition, 
thoughtless of the ruin they were bringing on them- 
selves, entered into contracts with them. The trade was 
thus organised; the negroes became mere beasts of 
burden, and, dragged away from their country, were 
barbarously sold in the markets ; and the Arabs, 
despising a people who had no religion, and trampling 
on every right of humanity, hunted the natives as if 
they bad been wild beasts. 

Egypt and Zanzibar became the great emporiums of 
human flesh. Europe required treaties against the 
slave trade, and obtained them, but the evil, deeply 
rooted and very profitable, only exhibited the appear- 
ance of suppression ; mercenary employfe, being con- 
tinually bribed and corrupted, often had a share in the 
infamous traffic. 

Ismail’s Government bought the slave trader's estab- 
lishments, but with no practical result ; arms were 
resorted to, but the wished for issue was not attained. 

The interested parties’ intrigues discomfited Sir 
Samuel Baker. Gordon, who had initiated the work 
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veiy deverly, having been drawn into the war of 
BiUir-el-Ghazal, left the Soudan in the excitement of 
rebellion which jeopardised public tranquillity. 

The bloodshed did not bear fruit ; the appeal to 
arms, instead of solving tire question, exasperated it, 
amd as a manifestation of the spirit of resistance, the 
Mahdi, the man who was to redeem humanity and 
give peace to the world, made bis appearance. 

To fight the slave trade and pursue it into its 
deepest and darkest recesses, to make its existence 
impossible, especially by preventing the sale of slaves 
in the markets, is not only a work of humanity, but 
also essentially a political one. Tho only way of 
securing the success of this ]n'oj6ct, will be to restrain 
the arrogance of the Arabs — a nation of fanatics incap- 
able of the most elementniy ideas of patriotism and 
moral progress. 

As long as this vaoe predominates in Africa, any 
attempt at civilising that country will be fruitless. The 
Arab weighs on the African people like an incubus, and, 
therefore, the first step to be taken must be to render 
this deadly enemy barrnleas. 

The position is very different in what I should call 
domestic slavery. It originated as a necessity in the 
childhood of human civilisation, and is bound to dis- 
appear ultimately ; not through the power of events or 
of sudden changes, but through the slow and pro- 
gressive transformation of social customs. 

The principal features of efforts devised for the relief 
of the negroes must be patience, perseverance, and, in 
short, their protection, which, in reality, should accom- 
pany and render clear and acceptable the endeavours 
made for their redemption. Woe be to him who would 
shock their native mistrust. 

The mission, work ought to be kept within proper 
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limits, and directed to practical purposes rather than 
to mystical formulas. 

The authority of the native chiefs should be used to 
advantage instead of being ignored; all intercourse 
manifestly tending to the welfare of the people, and not 
to the hateful exploration of their natural riches, should 
be encouraged ; in short, every effort should bo made 
to render them thoughtful for the future, and careful 
keepers of property. The redemption of the blacks 
will become a fai.t on the day in which marriages, courts 
of justice, and religion will ensure their happiness. 

Among the Sandeh and Mambettu tribes tlie despotic 
authority of the king is maintained by the co-operation 
of the minor chiefs, almost like a feudal rule, and is of 
more or less advantage to the natives, according to the 
peculiar disposition of the chief of the State. 

Bakangoi makes his power heavily felt by his sub- 
jects, and is hated by them, but revered as a matter 
of traditional habit. 

Katma, lirm in his intentions, but intelligent and 
prudent, conciliates the affection of his subjects. 
Yangara, chained by the slave traders’ influence, is 
satisfied with his own prosperity, whilst Gambari is a 
voluntary tool and accomplice in all their rascalities. 
Whilst among the Sandeh tribes the slave traders’ 
violence is forcibly opposed, in Mambettu the people 
give their support to the hateful business. 

The Government officials and soldiers — ^not openly, 
but in reality — were also tools who facilitated the 
work, injuring the prestige and authority of the native 
chiefs more and more. 

The mass of people is divided into freemen and 
slaves. This last class is perpetuated by birth, and 
augmented and maintained by wars and raids — ^inex- 
haustible sources of wealth. 
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In the Marabettn country the Monfu people are 
oonaideved an inferior race, and supply the largest 
quota of slaves ; but tbe state in which they are kept 
has neither the character of an oftbnce to human dig- 
nity nor of yielding to tyranny ; they are generally 
destined to labour in the fields, and do not enjoy cer- 
tain privileges pertaining to the higher classes; but 
every care is taken to make them happy. 

Amongst the Sandeh there are colonies of Abarambo 
people, who have no power in the management of 
public affairs, and are employed in tho hardest and 
most painful labours ; but, on the other hand, they are 
not ill-treated, nor arc they in danger of seeing their 
families destroyed, A freeman may, it is true, become 
a slave through a sentonoe for some offence, but he is 
only liable to bocomo so in the case of a judgment 
being pronounced on him by tho chief, and his new 
social position does nob much alter tho habits of his 
former mode of lifo. 

The slaves appointed for work in their masters’ 
dwellings are considered after a time as members 
of tho family. The housewife is entrusted with the 
management of the family, and also with that of sow- 
ing and harvesting. She influences the mind of the 
man, and takes an active part in tho direction of daily 
affairs. 

Though polygamy is general, and the number of 
wives (especially with chiefs) reaches considerable 
proportions, yet the distribution of the duties and 
rights of each of them is so arranged as to avoid 
disputes. 

Jealousy is exhibited on rare occasions, having 
no reason to exist where all individual rights are 
respected. 

Women, who are destined to hard work, are not ill- 
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used ; on tlie contrary, they are surrounded with care 
and attention, so long as they do not awaken jealousy 
in the heart of their master. 

Equity and justice are generally the main features 
of society amongst these people ; and, if it were not 
for the insinuation of corrupt maxims by the Arabs, 
very favourable hopes might be entertained for the 
advance of civilisation. 

‘ Mambanga is resuscitated, and goes about the 
country in the form of a leopard desirous of revenge. 
Baghinde, who was executed, has taken the shape of a 
snake, and is scattering terror and desolation every- 
where.’ 

This is the legend which made its way amongst the 
Mambettu almost as soon as Emin left the country. 
The graves were robbed of the dead, and people, either 
frightened or thirsting for revenge, were expecting 
approaching trouble. 

Yori, Mambanga’s stepbrother, raised the Abisanga 
people, and incited them to war, the incidents 
of which, sometimes favourable and at others not, 
roused the feelings of the population. The Aba- 
rambo rebelled against the Government. The Monfu, 
led by Kadebo, tried to shake off the yoke, which 
they had borne for a long time. Mbruo was killed 
by his own subjects (the Abarambo), and the Govern- 
ment troops were in serious danger. But Gambari 
made an alliance with the latter, • and, having 
ordered his soldiers into action, defeated and im- 
prisoned Kadebo; whilst the troops, assisted by 
Yangara’s people, reduced the Abarambo tribe to 
obedience, and dispersed Yori’s Abisanga. 

Kadebo was killed ; Gambari extended the' bounda- 
ries of his kingdom; Mbitima, a rebel to his father. 
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Wando, eslablisliecl liimsclf upon Mtunbanga’s former 
throne. 

The patronago, rather than the authority, of the 
Government waa strengthened, no matter how, and the 
temple of Janus was declared closed. Mussulmiin influ- 
ence reigned, and not the spirit of progress and civilisa- 
tion. 

Rehan Aga, a major in the army, and a Soudanese 
by birth, suggested to Gambari that he should sen- 
tence to death the two wild boars which he had kept 
for some time in a domestic state, as guilty of being 
forbidden food by Mohammed. The king also com- 
pelled the people of his Court and the chiofa to keep 
the fast of tlio Ramadan. 

Captain Faratoh Ajoke’’ taught Mussulman theology 
to a Baraba chief, who was nu assiduous and pious pupil, 
more on account of Uio voi)ast that was ready for him 
than for tho sake of tho theories which wore to safely 
lead him to a heaven of wonderful happiness. 

To aeslgn tho various GovoriimeuL offices of the 
Soudan either to the military or to the Arabs has always 
been an arduous and compromising task. Tlie rivalry 
between these two factions, innate tuid spontaneous on 
account of the diflerence of race, was greatly increased 
by the rapacious acts of the slave dealers, though they 
were somewhat bridled by the Government; the con- 
sequence was a latent jealousy which several times 
broke out, and injured the right course of action taken 
by the Government. 

Emin, through the generally righteous measures 
taken by him against the great prevalence of the Arab 
element in the Rumhek, Ayak, and Amadi territories, 
had caused the military Soudanese party to conceive 

* Paiatoh Ajoko, an old soldier, wlio was sentenced to death as a deserter 
by Sir Samnel Baker, but pardoned at Lady Bakers intercession. 
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hopes of obtaining great power or influence in the 
administration of the whole country. 

But contrary to the hop^ of the native party that 
he had raised in the Makraka territory he Iin ,d 
granted entire confidence and discretionary power to 
the Arab, Ibrahim Mohammed Guruguru. Thanks to 
Ibrahim’s clever statesmanship, the country had greatly 
thriven, both materially and financially, but the germ 
of moral dissolution grew daily through the intrigues of 
the slave traders. 

Lieut.-Col. Baohit Bey, loved by the people for his 
common origin with themselves, and by the soldiers for 
his distinguished warlike virtues, could not submit to 
being placed in a position subordinate to a clever and 
celebrated slave dealer such as Ibrahim ; he- would not 
suffer the insult, and prepai*ed to act ; but having fought 
and been conquered, he was sent to Khartoum. 

The head of the unhappy Ringio, grand chief of the 
Sandeh,who since Petherick's time had contributed so 
much to the re-establishment of order and to the 
material development of the Makraka territory, was 
immolated as the rewai’d of the triumphant Ai’ab. 

At Gondokoro, on the Nile, Gordon and Baker’s 
inexorable enemies, Alloron and his people, the Bari, 
Irom their natural waywardness and, still more, for 
the continued vexations of the Government stations in 
their territories, had been agitating for a revolt for some 
time, in order to defend their own independence. 

On June 27, 1884, Alloron was executed by 
Ibrahim Hamaghili as a malefactor and not as a rebel. 
The seizure of 3000 oxen, the devastation of the 
country, and the alienation of the Bari people’s affec- 
tion were the lamentable consequences ; the only satis- 
faction given to those poor people was the restitution 
of 700 cattle. 
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Nor was the state of affairs in B<vhr-el-Ghazal any 
better : the Dinka people wore in open revolt, Rafai, a 
trustworthy man and gallant soldier, had been killed in 
the war; the last steamer which in August 1883 had 
brought Johann Maria Schilver (barbarously murdered 
in the Rek territory) had left for Khartoum with the 
best soldiers on board. 

Intercourse between Equatoria and Jur Gattas was 
interrupted by the hostility of the Agar and Atot tribes; 
the western route to Mambettu was insufl&cient for a 
reciprocal exchange of news on account of its difiS.- 
culties and its length. 

Lupton and Emin were each lighting in their own 
territory and for their own interests; both of tliem 
being rather inclined to indulge a vague hope for better 
times, than to look to internal affairs for a favourable 
solution of events. 

The Mnhdist movement was drawing nearer and 
nearer, and nobody thought of the precaution of general 
action against the ever increasing danger. Men’s 
blunders were as great as the adversity of events and, 
slumbering on, they were continually expecting the 
morrow to improve their condition. 

“ So fate doorecd : 

And over ns the booming billow closed.” — ^D antb, Hell, Canto xxvi, 

TT* ^ TT* ^ 

A letter from Emin dated May 28, 1884, reached me 
at my residence near the river Gadda ; he asked me to 
retire eastward, on account of the very serious events 
which had taken place at Bahr-el-Ghazal ; Lupton had 
informed him, by a letter dated April 12, of the ap- 
proach of the new Prophet’s army ; it was encamped at 
Dem Solyman, six hours’ journey from his abode. 
Two dervishes had requested him to surrender to Sheik 
Keremallah Mohammed, a representative of the false 
prophet. 
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“ ‘ I will fight to the last/ he wrote. ‘ I have placed 
three guns on the ramparts and hope to succeed in 
keeping them back if they assault the foi-tress. If I am 
conquered, they will at once inarch upon you, therefore 
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be on your guard. This letter may be the last I shall 
send you 1 My position is hopeless ; my people have 
surrendered to the enemy in great numbers. Either I 
win the day or die.’ ” 

Emin added that the Emir Keremallah had informed 
him of the Mahdi’s victories in the Soudan, of the 
defeat of General Hicks, of Slatin* and Lupton’s sur- 


Governor of the province of Darfur. 
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render and iinprisoniuent. Ho urged him ai the same 
time to give up the Province of Equatoria to the 
Prophet’s victorious army. Emin concluded his letter 
by saying that a general meeting of the officei-a and 
employes at Lado had unanimously decided to sur- 
render. On the following Monday (May 31, 1884), he 
and the commissioners. Dr. Vita Hassan, the Cadi, the 
schoolmaster. Lieutenant Mussa, Osman Arbab, and 
Ahmed Baba, employes of the Government, would 
leave for Dem Soliraan in order to submit to Kere- 
maUah. Dr. Junker also sent a letter informing me of 
his decision to start for the South, and asking me to 
follow him without delay. 

Astonished aud startled at tho rapid progress of the 
storm, I meditated as to tho host plan to adopt, and at 
once decided to make for Makraka via Donga. 

I left the river Gadda, J uly ‘20. All my cherished 
hopes and plans of iullowing tho course of the Wolle 
had disappeared as a dream ; the course of events 
hurried us forward, and we were compelled to yield 
to them. 

The difficulties of tho journey wore extraordinary 
and most painful. The negi'oes, disturbed by the news 
and frightened by the possibility of an early invaaon, 
irritated at evei-ything and everybody, accused us 
of having caused their i-uin, barred the road, refused to 
assist, and even threatened us. The most populated 
centres and the roads with most traffic were full of 
dangers. Prudence and sagacity caused us to march 
by night in out of the way paths and by long routes. 

In the territories having Government stations, as 
Dongu, Mundu, and Tendia, armed slaves of the 
Donagla tribe, who had left for the North, scoured the 
country, robbing and spreading terror on the way. 

At last, on August 29, I reached Wandy, and heard 
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there that Emin was still holding out at Lado ; letteis 
from Rumbek had brought news of the horrois per- 





petrated by the Mahdists after the conquest of the 
province. They had burnt the Government books and 
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documents ; pillaged tlic warehouses ; sold the guns, 
and, after liavijig disarmed the soldiers, had sold them 
as slaves, together with the women and children. 

These Avere the benefits derived from the armies of 
the modern prophet, the apostle of freedom. 

In presence of such news, the people of Lado had 
reconsidered their hasty decision of May 27. They 
decided to send a deputation to Keremallah to offer 
the surrender of the province, on condition that 
steamers from Khartoum should be sent to take the 
soldiers and officials away. 

This deputation, which consisted of the Cadi, the 
schoolmaster, an officer, and two clerks, left Lado, 
July 3, 1884. 

But in addition to the danger threatening the 
province from without, a fresh iuternnl disorder had 
sprung up to make mattoi’s wtirso. Ibrahim, chief of 
Makraka, having heard of the stops taken so hastily 
and with such want of judgment at Lado, and feeling 
sure of the impending anarchy (as well as incited by 
his religious tendencies), after having pillaged the 
warehouses of the State, devastated Makraka, Zogaier, 
andKabayendy, and reduced many women and children 
to slavery, sunk the boats on the Yei at Wandy and 
established his camp at Kudurma. 

A great number of armed slave traders belonging to 
the stations of the province followed his example ; the 
exodus of Arabs had spread horror over the coautry, 
The letters that KeremaUah had addressed to the 
officials incited them to rebellion and gave alarming 
news. The Soudan was lost, and Khartoum besieged 
and about to yield to the Mahdi. 

The faith of the Mahdi troubled people’s minds and 
consciences ; religion was the pretence of the war, and 
the new formula was inquired into. Every one piously 
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repeated the new dogma. “ The tree casts shade and 
the Koran ia mine ; it is the light. There are no other 
gods but God, and Mohammed Ahmed is His real and 
last envoy. 

“ I have given my blood, my wealth, and my children 
to God ; for it is His wUl.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MAHDISTS APPROACH LADO. 


i. modem Moaea — A bag of locnsta — ^We white men will escape— Militaiy 
measures — First blood shod — Death of Ibrahim Gurugurn — I advise 
abandoning Amadi — Proscription rolls — Horrors and slaughters— The 
country of Makraka — ^An eolipso of Iho moon — Slaughter of Bor — ^Mahdists 
beforo Amadi — I go to Lado — ^Kiarabara between Mount Rego and Mire- 
Impromptu fables — Bari people — ^Thoir habits and dispositions — Dwellings— 
The Evjfliorhmm cavileMifum — Trees — Birds — Orocoililoa and hippopotami 
— ^Butter and salt — Exoroiem for rainfall— Jnukor settles down on the 

Victoria Nile — Nows of the situation at Amadi — Amadi abandoned Iiettei 

from Keremallah — Intorvlow with Emin — My jiroposal is aooeptod— Two 
tronblosomo stonmors — Battle of Rimo — Nows of Lho oapluro of Khartoum 
— Death, of Gordon — Aiiril 26, 1886 — Emin’s dopailuro for Qondokoto— 
Abdullah Niamboru and his sovonly-two people — Dado after Emin’s 
departure — Keremallah starts for fialir-cl-Uliasial. 

The coramotiou caused by the exodus, the sight of 
daily violence, the arrogance cand licentiousness of the 
soldiers, struck the countiy with terror. The Mahdi, 
a new Moses, lifting his hands to heaven, preached 
the extermination of the modern Amalekites. Infidels 
were shot by their own guns whilst aiming at the 
believers, who conquered without arms. Mohammed 
Ahmed was said to make water spring from the earth, 
and gather heaps of grain by one sign of his hand. 
“ The word of God commands the destruction of the 
infi-dels,” said Ahmed, son of Said Omar el Mukashafi, 
a faithful follower of the prophet, showing a sackftd 
of locusts in the square at Semiaar. “ Behold ! the 
souls of the Giaours are my prisoners 1 Victory is with 
the true believers ! — Hasten confidently to the work of 
extermination I ” 
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These tales told in diiferent ways by people from 
the North excited the minds of the population and of 
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the soldiers, thus preparing the way for that Iliad of 
misfortunes that desolated the Soudan for so long. 
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On May 27, in Uic iniclat of gonoral discouragement 
Emin, anxious to find an anchor of safety and to save 
his prestige from total ruin, had uttered these im- 
prudent words: “We, white men, shall escape— I 
answer for it. We will give our black soldiers to my 
good friend Kabba-E,cga, the king of Unyoro, and he 
will permit us to cross his boundaries.” 

These words Avore repeated by loquacious Egyptians, 
and the chief’s intentions were soon known by the 
black soldiers, who, with the usual discretion (one of 
the good qualities of their race), though startled at the 
news, kept silent. Suspicion and mistrust at first led 
to disobedience, and later on open rebellion was re- 
sorted to. They alfirmod their ccjuality as soldiers, 
and shook off tho dishonour of slavery. 

Safety dej)eiKled on tho Ejgyptian soldiers; the 
country was In thoir hands, but they abused their 
power over the populations, ’fho northern stations, 
Rumbek, Ayak, and Bufi, thoao in the Mambettu, and 
the eastern ones wore abandoned ; Ainadi and Lado 
prepared for defence, the Government ofldees were con- 
centrated at Dufil6. At Amadi 1500 guns were at 
hand, and a similar number had been distributed among 
the Makraka and Nile stations. 

On August 18, 1884, the first blood was shed; four 
soldiers were Idlled by the Donagla rebels of Lesi, 
under the command of Ali Kortkuth, formerly an 
elephant hunter, who was joined by the rebels of 
Kudurma, after their chief, Ibrahim, had been slain 
near Dugguru, by the people of Abd-el-Ssamath. 

Several fights took place at intervals, the only 
battle of importance being that of December 8, in which 
the soldiers of Amadi entered the besiegers’ camp, but 
were compelled to retire by the armed intervention of 
the natives. 
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It was obvious that military action, insufficient to 
face the ever increasing rebellion, would soon be para- 
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lysed, and that Amadi would surrender to Keremallah’s 
troops. 
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As it was my duty to placo iny services at the 
disposal of tlie Governor, in that diJhcult condition 
I wrote a letter, in wliicli I advised him to abandon 
Amadi, fortify Kahayondy, Wandy, and Ndirfi in 
Makraka ; Niambara amongst the mountains of Eego 
on the road to Lado, and thus protect Lado and the 
route to the Nile by a circle of fortifications. To prove 
the expediency of such measures, I added that Amadi 
had lost any warlike value, since the Mahdists had 
entrenched themselves on the left bank of the Tei 
river on the heights of Takfara ; that the river in the 
forthcoming season would be fordable ; that the for- 
tress had rebellious populations at its rear ; and that 
provisioning it was becoming difficult and dangerous, 
having to be carried out on oidy one side. 

My proposal was mot willi a smile, and was not even 
discus.sed, so absurd did the doubt as to tho issue of the 
war seem to them. Btrango doiiision t Cunning, con- 
tradictory expedients, derived from error and groundless 
hope, inspired the leadership of tho war, elating for a 
short while the heai't of liim who resorted to them. 
When resistance was decided upon and the surrender 
to military commanders negatived, precise instructions 
were given to proceed summarily against all those who 
might have been suspected of connivance with the 
enemy, or related in any way to the revolutionary 
party. Proscription rolls were daily published, and 
300 innocent and guilty people carelessly mixed 
together were sacrificed to the public welfare, as well 
as to private vindictiveness and greed. But as if to 
hide these horrible slaughters from the world, the 
executions were perpetrated in the midst of tall grass 
or marshes. Ferocity added to the sufferings of the 
victims. At Wandy, a sergeant proudly showed me a 
small, bloodstained knife, which hung from his arm ; 
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with which a few hours previously he had out the 
throat of an Arab who was guilty of having about a 
hundred dollars and some fifty oxen in his possession , 
and theit cruelty went so far as to give up at Amadi 
seventy Arabs who were accused of hostile feelings 
towards the besieged people to the Sandeh-Bombe, who 
had hastened to help the Government ; and the victims, 
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having been slaughtered like cattle, wore eaten by the 
hungry anthropophagi 

The Governor, powerless to put a stop to the increas- 
ing thirst for blood and the revengeful spirit of the mili- 
tary tyrants, was not only compelled to sign jrroscrip- 
tions, but also to initiate them, and to praise muidereis 
and shake hands with them. The remembrance of 
those days is fidghtful even now. 

The country of the Makraka, once delightful for its 
extensive and rich fields, and its joyful villages with 
active and provident populations — ^liad been changed 
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into a squalid land. Ahmod Akkan’s beautiful gardens 
at Makraka Zogaiev, licb in lemon and orange trees, 
the extensive cotton plantiitions, the vast fields of 
AtiUbh at Kabayendy and Wandy, were forsaken and 
given up to -weeds. 

The natives, sometimes frightened, at other times 
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frantic, assembled or ran away, according to circum- 
stances. 

It was a night in November, if I am not mistaken, 
when a sudden clamour, clashing of arms, and frightful 
shouts, awakened the whole village and the natives in 
the surrounding huts. The sounds of drums and 
trumpets were united to that wave of desolation, 
women and children rair weeping in the streets, Arabs 
howled their prayers, and soldiers angrily uttered the 
most horrible curses. The country -w as being disturbed 
by an eclipse of the moon. 

This unlucky spectacle, a presage of bloodshed, 
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misfortune, and ruin, added discouragement to tKe 
daily sufferings. 

Next morning. Captain Eavag Yusef, holding his 
head between his hands, without even rising as he 
always did when I called upon him, told me : 

“ It comes to the same. Either under Keremallah or 
Emin Bey, we are soldiers and we shall always work.” 

And the poor man sighed deeply, upon concluding 
the strange axiom that his intelligence had been able 
to formulate. 

Lack of discipline amongst the soldiers and the arro- 
gance of their chiefs, daily caused fresh distress. I 
wrote to Emin that the state of affairs warranted 
severe and energetic measures ; that he ought to go to 
the battlefield of Amadi, and encourage disheartened 
people. Also that the Doiuigla ought to be sent to 
the other side of the Nile in oi'der to protect them 
from the persecutions of tho military party. Emin 
answered that he coirsidered his presence indispensable 
at Lado, and ordered that all Arabs should leave the 
town, but repealed this order soon after. 

The state of affairs was becoming more and more 
serious and intricate. Keremallah was sometimes 
writing threatening letters ; at others exhortations to 
surrender, whilst the blacks were everywhere joining 
the Mahdi’s party against the Government. 

On the last day of the year the sad news reached 
US, that, at the garrison place of Bor, on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, 107 soldiers had been killed, 
amongst them being a captain and a lieutenant, by 
the allied negro tribes (Bor, Agar, Nuer, and Eliab) ; 
ten boxes of ammunition and fifty-nine Remington 
rifles having been taken by the enemy. 

The new year 1885 began under no better auspices. 
No news from Khartoum. Every hope of^^help had to 
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be given up The Jopiitation Lad do&oited u& and 
joined the invadcis. 
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On the 6th of January, Osman Arbab, one of the 
deputies, wrote advising surrender, as he was befoie 
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Amadi with 400 soldiers, and awaiting other troops. 
For the welfare of the province he had pledged himself 
to convey employes and soldiers to Keremallah at Dem 
Solyraan. 

Three battles had already been fought, with loss 
of life and ammunition, and with no practical result. 
At Amadi the disagreement amongst the chiefs, and the 
indiscipline of the troops jeopardised any future chance. 
The soldiers had not yet obeyed the order to leave 
Mambettu and make for Makraka. 

There was no unity of action in the province, and 
chance was becoming the only ruler of events. 

I decided to leave Wandy, and on the 20th of January 
I started for Lado, yielding to the reiterated invitations 
of Junker and Emin. 

The line of waterparting between the river Yei and 
the Nile divides the Makraka territory from that of 
the Bari by means of a spur proceeding from the Kakua 
region and sloping as far as Amadi and Bufi. The 
principal part of the northern portion of the system con- 
sists of the rocky mountains of Eego and Mire, which 
enclose the country inhabited by the Niambara. 

The land being hard, difficult to the traveller, short of 
water, and covered by forests, is naturally a rampart of 
the main Nile valley. The range of mountains, which 
extends south as far as Gumbiri, Korobe, and Ganda, is 
a barrier that protects and defends the valley as far as 
Dufil^. 

The position of Niambara is of great importance, 
both on account of its defensive qualities and for its con- 
venient exits towards Lado as well as towards Amadi 
and Wandy. Besides, it is situated most favourably for 
covering a retreat southwards down the valley of the 
river, and as an advanced fortress for the defence oP 
Lado. 
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Tlie whole distanue luay he coiiijussed iu five days of 
easy marching. I an ived on tho 23i'd, having hurried 
my march on account of want of water. Negroes 
object to travelling through that country by night, 
because it is infested by numerous wild beasts ; my 
prayers and exhortations were of no avail ; their answer 
constantly being • 

“We are not Bari — and lions and leopards slay 
numbers of us” — alluding to the general belief in 
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Makraka, that Bari people and leopards are similar — 
that is, that the souls of the Bari migrate at their 
death into the bodies of these animals. 

At last we found a remedy for these fears. Each 
carrier would be provided with a tuft of dry grass, and 
fires constantly lighted at several places for the length 
of the column. But this diversion of their minds was 
not without sudden disturbances, caused by their 
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excited fancier, wliicli made them eveiy noAv and then 
perceive the shining eyes of wild animals in the 
bushes and shrubs. 

The Bari people inhabit a vast extension of land ; 
they number about 100,000, and are divided into many 
tribes, amongst which the most important are ; Pajelu, 
Lighi, Mandari, Shir, Kuko, and Leria. 

Their physical characteristics are : tali stature, long- 
trunk, and narrow pelvis. 

Individuals of both sexes stain their body md, and 
shave their hair and eyebrows. Men and unmarried 
women are completely naked. 

Twins are considered unlucky, and when a bh’th 
of the kind takes place, the mother is sent back to 
her father, who is bound to return part of the dowry 
paid. 

The dead are buried inside their huts, in square 
graves, in which the body is placed in a sitting posture, 
resting on its heels with the hands tied behind. After 
having been filled and covered with earth, the graves 
are sprinkled with the blood of slaughtered oxen, or, in 
the case of poor people, with beer. 

They are particularly fond of cattle, from which they 
obtain the necessary supply of milk and blood; the 
latter is drawn at fixed times, by lancing the inguinal 
regions. Meat is only eaten in the case of the animal’s 
natural death. 

Their dwellings consist of small huts, grouped to- 
gether and surrounded by hedges of Euphorbinm 
candelabrum, from which plant they obtain a juice 
that is used for poisoning arrows. 

Tamarindus indica ; bassia Parkii, borasso, the red 
pentastemum, and alms presatorms are very common 
plants; flocks of Plectropterus Gambensis and other 
web-footed bii-ds swim about the banks of the river. 
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Tho wlxite-headed eagle, tlioasands of weavers, and tlie 
Euptectea frandmii)us, are to be seen evei’ywbere. 

Numerous ci’ocodiles and herds of hippopotami crowd 
tho mouths of small rivers, ready to plunge at the least 
noise ; and on both banka, in the grass, on the hills, 
and in tho hushes — there are numbers of lions, leopards, 
elephants, bulfaloes, antelopes, and wild boars. 

Herds of cows supply excellent milk, with which very 
good butter could be manufeetured if they would give 
up the habit of washing the vessels with urine. 

The salt which is met with abundantly between Rejaf 
and Lado (in tbin layers), is a source of considerable 
profit to the people, especially in the exchanges of corn 
with the Malu’aka nation. 

The Indian millet which is cultivated in the territory, 
is of an inferior flavour and of little use as food; 
telabuu (elewina oracuna) Is much grown by the 
Fajelu. Tho natives cultivate hub little sesame, as 
they prefer vegetables us a condiment. 

The Bari are jealous of their individual freedom and 
of tho preservation of the integrity of their own tribe. 
They are not inclined to undertake services of long 
duration ; nor do they like to enlist as soldiers ; and 
they object to marrying individuals of another race. 
They have not many superstitious practices, but their 
respect and veneration for the dispensers of rain are 
greater than those felt for the chiefs of the country. 
Exorcisms for rain are the source of great remuneration 
to those who practise them, but are often the cause of 
murder, especially when the forecast is not confirrned 
by facts. 

The state of affairs, either political or military, did 
not allow any hope of better days. On the 26 th of 
January, whilst ammunition and fresh troops were 
being sent to Amadi, Dr. Junker left for the South, in 
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order to send news to Uganda, via Unyoro ; lie was 
going to reside on the Victoria Nile at Sultan Anfina’s 
^chief of a Shefalu tribe). 

On the 22nd of February the Governor's messenger, 
who had been sent for news as to the state of -affairs at 
Amadi, returned. In a confused and contradictory 
report, after having announced Keremallah’s arrival 
there, with numerous Donagla and armed negroes, he 
concluded by saying that if soldiers and provisions were 
sent at once, Amadi could hold out. 

Strange blindness ! Troops were despatched, and 
Makraka received orders to send provisions ; but the 
operations of the besiegers were rapidly progressing, 
and communications with the fortress had already been 
cut off. On the 29th of March three deserters brought 
us the news of the evacuation of Amadi. The soldiers, 
after having vainly besought their chiefs to yield and 
pressed by hunger made their way through the besieg- 
ing army, sword in hand, and started for Makraka — 
forcibly compelling their unwilling oflScers to follow 
them (a curious incident of warfare), and were, with 
the women and children, killed or made prisoners by 
the enemy. It was a horrible slaughter. 

Such was the fate of Amadi, after having consumed 
the greater part of the military resources of the pro- 
vince. 

The Mahdists believed the catastrophe to be the 
last phase of the war. On the 3rd of April, 1885, 
Keremallah wrote to announce the so-called victory, 
and the death of Commander Mergian Aga Danassuri, 
adding that if “ within ten days the Governor did- not 
surrender to him he would march upon Lado." 

In Council, the officers and employfe unanimously 
decided to abandon the place and start for the South, 
according to the wishes of the Governor. 
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Emin then wrote and forwarded a letter to Kere- 
mallali, in which, among other things, he expressed his 
sorrow for having been prevented by his soldiers from 
going to him, as he would have willingly done. 

That day Emin was more than troubled. Kere- 
mallah’s troops were only five hours distant. His 
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anxiety may be easily understood ; it was that of a 
man upon whom a great responsibility rested. 

“ I understand your anxiety. Dr. Emin,” said I ; 
" but that is no reason why we should run away.” 

“ What are we to do then ? ” 

“ Defend, ourselves. Lado need not yield in a short 
time ; and the enemy cannot continue the siege with 
many men. No great supply of provisions is to be 
found in the country ; therefore the besiegers would 
have to fetch their corn from Makraka, the distance to 
which from here is not a short one.” 

“ They are sure to be well provided — Arabs know 
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bow to get what they want, and we, in Lado, it we do 
not yield to arms must surrender to hunger.” 

“ That is impossible. We have the river at our 
back, therefore we could easily get corn from the rich 
Oondokbro and Befo countries.” 

“ Very well. But going south we should find wheat 
in the territory of the Madi tribes. Then, resting on 
the Lur country as a base, it would he an easy matter to 
establish communications with Unyoro and Uganda.” 

“ Dear doctor, don’t you think that retreat is a far 
more difficult operation than defence ? ” 

“ Why ? What have we to fear ? ” 

“You say that if Keromallah were not power- 
fully opposed he would make for Lado. But before 
getting there he will be informed of the direction of 
our retreat, and will follow us, not by the riverside 
road, but rushing from the rich lands of the Pajelu 
upon Bedden, Kirri, Muggi, Lahore, and will harass our 
retreat by the Gumbiii and Korobe roads. Think 
a little of our long column suddenly overtaken, at- 
tacked from the heights, stopped by the river — 
and tell me whether such a disaster would not be 
irreparable ! ” 

“ How do you advise me to act then ? What do you 
think?” 

" My advice is, that we should leave the country 
and go north-east ; but to do so the sortie must be 
calmly and cautiously effected. I am not speaking of 
the soldiers— they are frightened by the disaster at 
Amadi, and will not oppose the departure. As we 
should, then, proceed by a road turning north,* they 
would let us lead them with confidence.” 

* It should be icmembeied that after Stanley's arrival also, the soldiers 
were always afraid of being left in Unyoro or in. some other hostile ceantry, 
and objected to the retreat southwards. This fact explains many events in 
Equatoria. 
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“But how ave we to maiiugo this operation, the 
troops being so scattered about the country ? ” 

“ I do not see any great difficulty ; that which appears 
bad often turns out the best, and such is our case. On 
a day to be fixed, the left bank of the river should be 
abandoned, and all the garrisons should be transposed 
to the other side, just opposite the abandoned places. 
The two steamers, Khedive and Nynnza, should be 
sunk, after having been rendered unserviceable ; all 
native boats must be destroyed. These arrangements 
accomplished, the garrison of Lado should be with- 
drawn to Gondokoro. Such an operation would pro- 
tect us from any assault of tlie Mahdists, because an 
obstacle like the Nile is reliable and safe.” 

“ Do you not think that Keremallah would attempt 
to cross the river '? ” 

“ I do not ; but if he should, he would not find us 
here. We would gradually concentrate our troops at 
Bor and Gondokoro, whence we should march to 
Sobat, a country rich in cattle and grain, and whose 
population does not yet possess firearms.” 

“ Do you not think that the officers will reject this 
plan, if submitted to their approval ? ” 

“ To be sure ; but as they are accustomed to rely on 
their master’s word, you should first support the plan.” 

Early next morning Emin sent for me. I found all 
the officers and employ^ assembled and explained 
my proposition ; it met with the unanimous and en- 
thusiastic approval of all whom the Governor had 
summoned together. 

Orders were accordingly despatched the same day. 
I was at first delighted with the probable proceedings, 
but only to be afterwards sadly disappointed. Owing 
to some latent influence, my plan was opposed by the 
commander, officers, and officials of Dufile, on account 
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of the loss that would be caused to the Egyptian 
Treasury by the destruction of the steamers ! Emin 
did not accept the proposed mode of action, and induced 
the others to refuse their assent. I did not make any 
observation — their momentary faithfulness was not 
worth notice. 

Whilst the cowards remained at Amadi close to the 
enemy and the bad characters deserted, a good many 
officers and soldiers (about 600), together with the 
forces just arrived Irom Mambettu, were organised and 
in readine.s8 at Makraka. 

Keremallah’s soldiers, proud of their success at 
Amadi, decided to attack Makraka before attacking 
Lado. At Rimo, in the early part of April 1885, 
some Eonagla and negroes attacked the Government 
troops, who wei’e on their way to Lado. The com- 
bat in the open country was fierce and furious, but 
the Mahdi’s troops were beaten, and, having sustained 
heavy losses, hastily fell back towards Amadi. 

Meanwhile, the Emir Keremallah, whose head- 
(juarters were at Amadi, was continually sending 
letters to the officers, soldiers, and officials, requesting 
them to surrender; and to the Governor he wrote 
that, instead of sending a deputation, he would rather 
come personally, trusting that Emin would meet him 
on the way. 

In one of his last epistles he enclosed a copy of a 
letter from Mohammed Ahmed, dated Khartoum, 
January 28, 1888, in which the false prophet announced 
the capture of tliat town, January 25, and the 
slaughter of all their enemies, with the exception 
of the women and children. “ Gordon, God’s enemy,” 
said he, “ who would not surrender, is dead with all 
his people.” The letter concluded by wishing Kere- 
mallah success in the war, by the help of God. Keen 
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and intense was the emotion at our camp ujion hearing 
this news. 

The conquering troops from Rimo had I'eached the 
stations on tlie Nile, evacuating the Makvaka district. 
Keremallah, encouraged hy the fall of Khartoum, which 
made the Mahdi master of the Soudan, might have 
attempted a decisive blow, which would have been sup- 
ported hy the natives. 

On the 24th of April, 1885, whilst the incubus of 
this painful event was still felt, and without waiting 
for confidence to be restored to the frightened people, 
a general meeting was held, which agreed, more or less 
willingly, upon accepting the proposal of a retreat 
towards the South, without any rostriction. 

I was requested to bo present at that meeting, which 
seemed to mo to ho one of priests rather than soldiem, 
and I left shocked at their childish bohaviouv in ha^'iug 
assented to oblige the GovornoK 

After the voting, Emin went to the room in which 
the meeting was sitting, and, with pleasant words, 
thanked and encouraged everybody. The policy of 
equivocation commonced that day. 

Emin left Lado April 25, and only Commander 
Behan Aga and I were on the landing-stage to wish 
him farewell, the whole affair appeared to me to be an 
unlucky augury. During the insurrection in the pro- 
vince, Abdullah, an Arab (the son of a negroas), named 
also Niambara, formerly in command of the troops at 
Ndirfi, by his influence, succeeded in gathering some 
seventy Donagla natives round him, who had been of 
great use to the Government. The military party 
had tried their utmost to ruin Abdullah and his 
soldiers, but were unsuccessful owing to his reputation 
for fidelity. 

At the time when corn was scarce in the Nile 
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stations, Abdullah had rendered great services by send- 
ing supplies there, and when Lado was to be abandoned 



and Gondokoro fixed on as temporary quarters, he 
undertook the task of supplying that station with 
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provisions ; in fact, aceompauiod by seventy-two armed 
men he arrived at Rejaf with 700 loads of corn, which 
he left there and proceeded alone to Lado. Emin 
thanked him moat corditdly, raised his salary, and pro- 
moted him. Meanwhile the commander at E,ejaf was 
trying to disarm and arrest Abdullah’s soldiers, wlro, 
succeeded in defending their liberty, and retired to the 
mountains. When Abdullah returned to Rejaf and was 
informed of the occurrence, he fled during the night, 
joined his companions, and nothing has been heard of 
him since. 

Major Behan Aga, whoso sister was Abdullah’s mother, 
offended at the unjust action, which had caused the 
loss of his relative, and ascribing the fact of tho tardy 
reveiigo taken on behalf of Abdullah, to the supposed 
friendship of the victim for Colonel Jlachit Bey, he did 
not conceal his anger in the interview ho had with the 
Governor. 

His advanced age, honesty, and proved bravery, to- 
gether with his severe, but just and paternal manner 
towards his soldiers, had won for him their esteem and 
affection. 

The sailing ship had hai-dly disappeared from our 
sight (on its way to Gondokoro with Emin), when a 
sudden murmuring and babbling filled every hut. 

“ The Governor has fled,” was the conclusion every 
one came to. 

Hext day it was decided, at a general meeting, not 
to leave Lado and to request the Governor to supply 
the fort with provisions, and at the same time fresh 
works were commenced for the defence of the station. 

I at once wrote to Emin about the state of affairs, 
and begged him to stop at Gondokoro in order to pre- 
vent further dissensions. He did not listen to my 
advice, and by a hurried march to the Southern countries 
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ca.used the ruin of his own authority and prestige, and 
drew a series of misfortunes upon himself. 

Providence once more protected us ; the road was 
free and open again, because Keremallah at that time 
had hurriedly left Makraka and Amadi and was retreat- 
ing: to Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

o 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE GEA.DUAL BETHEAT TO WADELAI. 

The Soudanese soldiers — Tho offlocrs — The Egyptian school — The Crovornor’s 
diflioulties — Eiist mislortunes — Emin I’asha loaves Gontlokoi'o Piomises — 
Hawnshi Ellondi, Governor ol Dnfilu — In tho south — My depaiLuie from 
Lado — Tho road betwoen Lado and. Muggi — Tho Bari— The woman and 
the liyiona — I dooidod to go — Emin’s oiiposiliun — An ambush — I icmain 
with my friend — Kiom Muggi to DulilC — 'J’iic Mndi — Measures liikon at 
Dufilu by tho Governor — Aiiivnl of tho stcainor — A bod commonoemont — 
At Wadelai — Emin derives solaoe fioni study— Impulse giv(>n to agrioul- 
tnro— Now industries— Tho Oliief of tlui Lur — Oustoms and nsiiges of the Lnr 
people — (\i//)ri(i moncln — “The onilh and llie hare”- "Tho lion and the 
boar" — IVithout commotion — Tho Unri in ndielllon— Tho grout enchanter 
— His death — Victory — Tho IMiika pay Ihomselves — Tho soldlors olieor up 
— ^Ro-ooonputlou of tho Makraka dlstiiot — lictlcrs from tho Arabs— Dr. 
Emin Effiendi — DojiarLuro of Junker and Vita Iliissan — Tiio letter from 
Niibar Pasha— Gonoral Gordon's doalh— Moliammod Bin, tho Tripulitun— 
War hotwoen Uganda and Unyoro — Starvation and small-jiox — Tho door 
shut — Past opportunity novor rotums — Nood of ussisianoo — ^We ore at the 
soldiers' mercy — My Calvary — Dcpartuio for Unyoro. 

The soldiers of Equatoria, who are mostly Soudanese, 
were never trained for military work in the real sense 
of the word, and still less for attaining the virtues of 
their calling, such, as obedience, self-abnegation, tem- 
perance, and respect to every one. The officers being 
taken from the body of the people, and not having 
undergone any special training, did not enjoy any 
authority, prestige, or esteem, and carried on the daily 
routine by dint of flogging, which was inflicted 
very often unjustly. In rapacity and immorality, 
these officers and soldiers rivalled their masters, the 
Egyptians. Making slaves, laying hands upon other 
people’s property, and molesting and ill-treating the 
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natives, were offences practised even by those of 
reputed honesty. In. addition to this there were 
several officers who had been banished to the Soudan 
in consequence of misbehaviour at home.* 

This pestiferous element, a school of hypocrisy and 
violence, and a daily obstacle to anything good, had a 
deleterious influence upon individuals, as well as upon 
the whole mass of the people. 

With reference to the civil employds, they were partly 
Egyptian and partly Copt ; and, not being different to 
the military, they excelled in deeds of robbery, extor- 
tion, and slander. 

The extent of the province and the difficulty of com- 
munication rendered a rigorous supervision impossible, 
so that moat of the dishonest and indecorous actions of 
these men remained undiscovered and unpunished. 

There were no honest, brave, energetic, and loyal 
men who could assist the Governor in his difficult un- 
dertakings, and he stood alone in his struggles agamst 
the torrent of demoralisation. Emin had repeatedly de- 
scribed these circumstances to me, and had several times 
requested the aid of honest functionaries and a change 
of troops and other officials. At that time affairs in 
the Soudan, and especially those in the Equatorial pro- 
vinces, were carelessly managed. The countiy of slaves 
was not deserving of attention or care, and Emin’s 
wise representations remained unanswered, and he was 
left dlone to perform the duty to which he had dedicated 
his life. He visited the districts of tlie territory, removed 
immoral governors, and sent a number of sla.ve-tra.ders 
to Khartoum ; but the extent of the province, and the 
pleasure with which Emin’s resolutions were annulled 

* With us oiBoers who deserve punishmoat are oomraitled to a fortress, but 
with the Egyptians they are sent to CentinJ Soudan, to the most difliouU and 
dangeiouB stations on the Kile. 
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in Khartoum, were veiy seiioug obs Lacies, by which 
good results weie rendered impossible 



A SAAX '^YOVA^ 


Such was the position of the country when the revo- 
lution occurred. War was added to the other evils; 
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the Donagla rebelled; the natives were disaffected in 
consequence of the ill-treatment they had suffered, and 
if all was not lost, if the honour of the province was 
saved, and if the country was preserved from greater 
horrors, the cause must be attributed to a certain 
natural feeling of dignity in the Soudanese soldiers, 
which led them to defend a flag almost unknown to 
many of them, but to which they had sworn to be 
faithful. Emin continued his retreat (which public 
opinion obstinately stigmatised as a flight) from Gon- 
dokoro towards the southern stations. The ofBcers 
became anxious about it, and at Rejaf they tried to 
persuade him to depart; but he was firm, and promised 
to fix the new seat of Government at Labors, and 
ordered at the same time that the houses required in 
that locality on the eastern bank of the river should be 
made ready. 

At Bedden, Kirri, Muggi, and Labors, he gave the 
best encouragement for the future to the officials and 
soldiers ; but not having obtained their full confidence, 
he resolved to stop at Khor-Ayu. From there he caused 
supplies of corn to be sent to the battalions located at 
Lado and dependent garrisons, in hope that the effer- 
vescence might cool down, and that he could effect the 
evacuation of the northern stations in the near future. 
The position was very perplexing, however ; and it was 
difficult to get out of it without condescending to a 
compromise. 

Hawashi, the commander of Dufil^, was conspicuous 
for his obstinacy, and an agreement was come to 
whereby he was promoted to Major and bis subalterns 
favoured with increased salaries. It was the Governor’s 
firm resolution to withdraw in the direction of the 
lakes, but, still concealing his intention, he promoted 
an expedition to Bor, with the object of strengthening 
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the weak garrison of that station ; also sending a 
reconnoitring expedition towards Fashoda to obtain 
information about the Soudan. 

A troop consisting of 180 men started from Bor, and 
had already reached Balir-el-Zarafe, when serious dissen- 
sions arose upon the question of discontinuing the 
expedition. The discontinuation party prevailed ; hut 
on the eighth day of their return march the column 
was surprised by an ambush, and was miserably annihi- 
lated by the Dinka, only a few surviving to bring the 
sad news. 

On the 9th of May, 1885, I departed from Lado, and 
■on the 23rd took up my abode at Muggi, in order to 
abstain from any interference in the aflairs of the 
j)Vovince, regretting the rapid succesHion and accumu- 
lation of uni)leasant ontanglomonts ; and from that day 
I retired to a private iuid solitary life. 

The road wliicli leads from Jjado to Muggi follows 
the direction of the river, with tlie exception of the 
first track, from Lado bo llejaf, which takes a long 
curve to avoid frequent marslaes. It is approached all 
along on the west b}" the series of spurs proceeding 
from the mountain chain which extends to the Niam- 
hara country. Rcjaf, Bedden, Kirri, and Muggi are 
inhabited by the Bari, a laborious people, but the greater 
part of their wealth, which consists of cattle, is kept in 
the pastures on the east bank of the river. The road 
is good and easy enough, broken only by small water- 
courses, which seldom, and only in the rainy season, 
impede the passage, and even then only for a few hours. 
'The whole territory is subject to earthquakes, but in 
the memory of man no serious damage has accrued 
from this. Even during my stay (June 1885) a shock 
occurred ; there was an undulating movement, but the 
people exhibited no emotion whatever. 
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Witli regard to chaxactev, the Bari are very different 
from the neighbouring tribes, and stronger ; they are 
distinguished for their independent spirit and jealous 
custody of their families. Their national legends arc 
handed down orally from generation to generation. 
They contain the history of their moral and intellectual 
development, and almost always bear testimony to 
domestic virtues which they extol. 

Amongst their numerous legends, I will quote the 
following : — 


The Woman and the Hyena. 

A man had two wives. One was gentle, and the 
other full of gossip, so much so, that he was often 
angry. Rebukes and blows were of no use ; therefore 
he resolved to get rid of her, and banished her into a 
wood amongst the hyenas. There she built a small 
hut ; but a hyena soon took up its abode with her, and 
made itself comfortable, as if it were the sole proprietor. 
The woman tried to expel it, but the animal not only took 
the liberty of eating and drinking that which belonged 
to her, but when it had young it compelled her to take 
care of its little ones. One day the hyena ordered the 
woman to place some water upon the fire and wait its 
return ; but as soon as it disappeared a sudden thought 
flashed across the mind of the unhappy creature, and 
taking the young ones she threw them into the pan- 
ful of boiling water. Soon after she ran away, and 
reached her husband’s house in a breathless state. He 
was sitting quietly at the door, with his spear in his 
hand. The woman threw herself at his feet, im- 
ploring help, when, behold! the angry and foaming 
mother-hyena arrived, to avenge the death of her 
young, and approached the woman in a threatening 
manner. But the husband quickly thrust his spear 
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into the animal’s heai’t, and stretched it upon the 
ground. This lesson was a good one for the wife, who 
became reasonable, and from that day led a happy and 
cheerful life in the bosom of her own family. 

I was but little convinced of any probability of a 
solution favourable to the Southern provinces, and it 
was rendered still more problematic by the disseniaons 
which were on the verge of breaking out between the 
troops and the functionaries of the province. 

After the result of my last efforts, and consideiing 
that the Government were continually changing their 
minds and contradicting themselves, and that it was 
neither convenient nor opportune for me to interfere, 

I wrote to Emin telling him that it was my intention 
to withdraw from the province, and take a north-east 
route towards Fadasi. 

Without either discussing the dangers or ^opos for 
the future, I begged him to allow me to take away a 
certain quantity of beads and a little brass wiro from 
the Government stores. He answered that ho was 
unable to comply with my request, in consequence of 
the great responsibility which would rest on him if I 
were to suffer misfortune. 

I answered, sending him a letter couched in such 
terms that, should his supposition really occur, my 
letter would exonerate him entirely, and I insisted on 
my request being granted. 

At that time I was at Labors, which offered greater 
facilities and resources, when I received an invitation 
from Emin to an interview. He had resolved to depart 
for Hufil^, and perhaps he wished to consult with me. 
I readily accepted the invitation, and, without disclos- 
ing my intentions, promised a definite answer the next 
day. This delay was E mi n’s safety. 
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Having rot urned to Labord, I was awakened during 
tlie niglit by the eommaiider of the soldiers, who ii^ 
formed me that an ambush was prepared on the road 
between Labord and Dufile, for the purpose of killing 
the mother and daughter of Achmet Mahmoud, 
Emin’s adjutant. The Governor himseK was also to 
have started with that caravan, and htid fortunately 
delayed his departure in order to wait for my i-eply. 
The ambush was prepai-ed for him, and nobody else. 
The blacks appointed to the service of Dufild station 
were the accomplices, and Major Hawashi was the in- 
stigator of the plot. Emin would not believe it then, 
but later on he was convinced. 

I did not lose any time, and went next morning to 
see the Governor, forgetting my projects, and con- 
centrating all my thoughts upon my friend’s diflSiCult 
position. 

Without opposing the decision of concentrating the 
northern stations, I demonstrated the necessity of con- 
ciliation, in order to restore the jeopardised unity of 
the forces of the province. I suggested temporarily 
fixing the centre at Kirri, until the soldiers of Lado, 
Hejaf, and Bedden had retired into the southern 
stations ; and Emin accepted my advice, but in a few 
hours altered hia mind. Next morning (June 23, 1885) 
I followed him to Dufild 

Muggi looked very pietui'esque : it is situated on the 
top of a hill, whence the view extends over the under- 
lying country. On the plain, the Nile flows attremendou.s 
speed amongst the rocks scattered in its bed. In tlie 
distance a series of Hue lines on the sloping ground 
marks the course of the streams flowing amongst hillocks 
and fertile fields. The population consists of Bari. 
The road which connects Muggi with Lal)or<5 is flanked 
by a chain of mountains which extend south-east, 

VOL. I. X 
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and, by leachiny tbo liver, cause a clifllculLy ou some 
points of tbo load Tliick, slid, lony ^i.ihs ooveis tlie 



1. kUUMO AlAtll MI U»0 


ground. On the east bank, dark thickets of sycamore 
and tamarind tiees offer a striking contia&t, clothing 
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the hills, and exhibiting a lovely panorama, intersected 
by the majestic river 



MADI IiLCrKO 


Lahore is reached after seven hours' journey, the 
first village of the Madi, a people who in^ language 
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more than habit seem to (liller Dom the The 

Madi tribe extends over a lu^e toriiLoiy alono the 
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banks of the Nile, as far south as the iioighbourhoocl of 
Wadelai. 

At about two hours’ journey from Lal)or(S is the river 
Ayu, which is always full of water, oven iii the dry season. 
The small station is at the foot of a group of hills, 
down which meander narrow and awkward paths. 
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Elephants, lions, and leopards reign supreme over 
the bushes and woods, spreading terror amongst the 
inhabitants, who, instead of devising some plan for their 
destruction, only take precautions against their attacks. 

Not far from the station the road diverges fromrtlie 
river, and penetrates the mountains of Elhngoa, whA»ii,iO, 
sometimes descending into the dry bed of a s1 -i,” 
flanked by atony masses, or climbing a very gravelly 
path, which is more frequently entangled by bush, the 
traveller at length reaches the top of the hill, whence 
he descends to Dufild. 

At that time this station was full of soldiers and 
people. The former were stirred up by the prospect 
opened by the new organisation, and the latter were 
continually occupied in bartering corn, avachis, sesame, 
and tobacco, for beads and brass. 

Giraffes’ tails were a fairly good article of trade 
with the Madi and the Bhooli, especially in the 
Makongo markets. 

Duflle is situated in a narrow valley, bounded on the 
west by mountains, and on the south and east by the 
Nile. It presents a dull appearance in consequence 
of its limited horizon, and also on account of the aridity 
of its soil ; corn and vegetables are cultivated in the 
vicinity. 

The compromise, the foundation of which was laid 
at Ayu station, was definitely settled here. Emin was 
very desirous of reaching Wadelai, and getting out of 
an atmosphere which, to use his own words, was 
emitting an offensive barracks odour. However pain- 
ful the new position was for hmi, he accepted it without 
a murmur. He removed Achmet Mahmoud, his adju- 
tant, dismissed the Vice-Governor, Osman Latif, and 
even allowed Major Hawashi to preside over the audit 
office. 
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On the evening of ,Inne 2G, 1S85, the steamer 
Khedive arrived from Wadelai with the Governor of 
that station on board, bringing ns the homage of his 
proffered services, and at the same time nows of a 
misfortune. 

Owing to accumulations of herbs, which are usually 
carried by the first swell and current of the river 
to a certain depth below the surface, and are easily 
caught by the screw, the ship had to be stopped from 
time to time, in order to remedy the inconvenience and 
free the machine from the entwined material. During 
one of these operations, the signal fin* starting was given 
before the lad who was cleaning the screw had finished 
his task ; a shock to tho stenmer and a cry signified 
that the poor youth had boon horribly mangJod. 

Having left Dnfile on tJio 28il), J wont to Wadohii, 
where tire Governor arrived on Llui following 1 0th of 
July. Business became voiy aotivo : the station was 
extended in order to meet tho roquivoinouts of tho now 
Government residence, and a Irencli was dug all round 
as a defence. Emin made hiinsolf comlbi’tablo, sought 
solace in scientific study, encouraged agriculture, and 
manufactures. The land was divided into fields, and 
these were sown with corn, vegetables, and cotton. 
The loom went on weaving ; the shoemaker strove hard 
to complete his work with insufficient or improper 
tools ; and the cauldron which was to supply us with 
soap and candles, boiled on unceasingly. Tranquillity 
was prevalent ah. over our station, and the compara- 
tively improved circumstances inspired us with san- 
guine hopes for a still better future. The head of the 
Government acted as a friend to every one ; the Lur 
confidently brought their produce to market, and Emin's 
presence while re-assuring the natives, at the same time 
elicited the respect and good conduct of the soldiers. 
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The siaLiou called WadeUi was named after a man 
of tall stature, and with such adipose limbs that he was 
defoimed, and almost unable to move Tie lived 



amongst his numerous women, fond of quie^tude, and a 
stranger to war. He was a renowned beer drinker, a 
universal j rain enchanter. The Lur people, who are of 
common origin with the Shooli of the opposite bank of 
the river, do not share the warlike proclivities of the 
latter, but are peaceful, good husbandmen, and particu- 
lar custodians of their cattle, which they rear in a care- 
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ful manner. They are particularly fnncl of beads ; some 
adorn themselves -with sliclLs, plait their hair, colour it 
rod, and either ahajie it into hunches or let it loose. 
They also wear necklets and bracelets of iron or dogs’ 
teeth, and clothe thomaelves with cow and goat skins 
tied to the left shoulder. Hunting is not eagerly 
pursued by them, although their country is full 
of large game, such as elephants, hippopotami, and 
buffaloes. 

The use of cowries as money and ovnatueiits is very 
general in Central Africa. I quote from tho Esi)lora- 
tore^ vol. vii. 

“ When Ibu Batata, a native of Berber, and the 
greatest traveller who ever wrote in Avahiu, visited the 
Mali or Melle country in tho fourtocnth coidury, bo 
found a shell called cowrie {cj/fn'ia woneUt) was used. us 
money, and he says that nciihov in China, Centi'ul 
Africa, nor any other i)art of tlu' world visited hy him 
had he ever found this shell usc'd for sacli i)uri)()sos 
except in a part of the Indian coast. 

“ The Cypria monel a may be considered as indigciions 
in the Indian Ocean it is also found in tho Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic, but very rarely aiid in a somewhat 
different form. How, how could the u&o of tho shell 
for monetary purposes be introduced from India into a 
black empire of the Soudan ? How could the transport 
be effected ? Certainly not by land, because, not only 
would the expenses have been above the value of the 
shells but also because it has been ascertained that the 
use of the cowrie as money was first practised in the 
West Soudan, whence it was imported to the Central 
part of that region. Then did a jnaritime intercourse 
exist between India and the west coast of Africa pre- 
vious to the fourteenth century ? And considering 

+ Bspeoially in tho LacoaSivo and Maldlvo iBland*!. 
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the enormous quantity of cowries supposed to liave 
been irapoiied, enough in fact to supply the goneval 
cuireucy oftlie region, tbo only conclusion wo can arrive 
at is that the transport must have been effected 
tlu’ough the Niger.” 

The leniency of the rule caused the Lur people to lose 
some of their natural shyness and mistrust, and they 
soon became loquacious propagators of their knowledge ; 
and with great pleasure related some of their popular 
fables, in which they acknowledge the wisdom of their 
ancestors, the foundora of theii- nation. 

Here are two of their legends as specimens : — 

The Earth and the Hare. 

A have once said to fclio earth, “ Why do you never 
move ? ” “ You are mistaken,” replied the earth, ■' I 
move more than you do.” “ Lot us try then,” said 
the liaro, beginning bo run. Hut after having gone a 
good way it stopped, certain of victory, aird to its 
great surprise saw the earth still rurder its feet ; and 
having repeated the experimoirt several times it died 
throrrgh excessive fatigue. 

The Lion and the Boar. 

All the animals met together and decided to elect a 
king. After having argued as to the propriety of 
placing the elephant on the throne, choice fell on the 
lion, aird he, having become king, for a while lived 
peacefully with every one ; but at last he was tired of 
feeding on herbs, as all his subjects did. 

“ Why,” said his councillors, “do you not try the 
taste of small animals ? Their flesh is nice and 
tender.” 

It happened that the boar was ill, and, being unable 
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to do homage to the king perHonally, lio went one of his 
sons, ’but he did not return ; lio then sent auothor, and 
the same occurred with him. The father became sus- 
picious, and having carefully investigated the matter, 
cried out that the king was most ferocious and fed on 
his subjects’ sons. From that day the animals aban- 
doned the lion and he has waged war openly against 
them all ever since. 

Days followed one another quietly and without either 
good or bad news. There were no rumours from with- 
out ; the internal dissonsioiis were not extinguished but 
smouldering. Our existence was dull and inonoto- 
iiouSj and we were continually waiting a morrow which 
did not come. Our thoughts were turned t,owards 
tlie countries on the boidors of two lake's. These 
were Unyoro and Uganda, but the trum|)()t of war 
sounded from tlie North and awoko us iVom this con- 
tagious intellectual drowsiness. 

The Bari, after concluding an alliance with the 
Dinka, had attacked Lado, Goiidukovo, and Ilejaf. 
The remorseless violence of the commanders, continual 
raids upon the natives, and the peiploxiiig position of 
the Government, which was well-known to everybody, 
caused the alliance of these chiefs, who were destined to 
give the death blow to the vacillating authority of the 
Egyptians. Eeinforoements and weapons were readily 
sent, and a fierce and stubborn struggle for revenge 
and ancient rights began. 

In October 1885, the imposmg body of besiegers, 
regardless of death, threw themselves into the trenches 
of the fortress of Lado, accompaiiied by the sound of 
trumpets and drums, as if they were going to a feast. 
The rushes with which the besiegers advanced made 
tbeir victory appear certain, but a bullet from the 
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ramparts mortally wounded their loader, the great 
enchanter, who, pi’essiug foarlessly forward, h(a(l 
already placed his foot upon the battlonieuts. Ho 
fell into the trenches wth a cry of iutouHe pain and 
despair, and the people, echoing it, turned and fled 
precipitately. 

Lado was saved, and the war ended, but the Btiri 
had to pay for it, for the Diuka, exasperated by the 
death of their great enchanter, stole all the cattle 
from them that they could lay their hands upon. 

The soldiery becoming exceedingly emboldened by 
this unhoped for victory, and considering themselves 
powerful and invincible, not only decided to invade 
the stations of Kirri, JMuggi, anil Laborth but also to 
reoccupy the Makraka territory, in order to obtain 
the com required by tlui statiouH on the rivei’ ; and 
they ])roceeded to reorganise tho country in their own 
style, without asking advice or the least asRis(,anc*e from 
the Governor. 

But as a consolation for tho mournful oviuita which 
nearly caused the disraption of the province, mes- 
sengers arrived, October li), with letters from tho 
Arabs settled in Unyoro, and dejjarted with our 
answers to Uganda, November 1. 

On December 2.3, other messengers came from 
Kabba Hega to express the king’s desire of having a 
Government representative in his country, and to in- 
form us of hia having granted permissiou for the transit 
of the correspondence through Uganda, and he gave 
those concessions because Dr. Emin Effendi now 
Governor of Wadelai, visited him some time previously, 
and he had conceived great esteem and friendship 
for him. 

The favourable star which seemed to ho on the point 
of disappearing, shone again, and, according to the 
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king’s wishes, Di'. J unkoi*, together wiLli Vita Hassan, 
physician of tho province, started for Unyoro, Jan. 2, 
1885, in order to settle there. 

The first step had heou taken : the civilised world 
was not so distant as before ; we should presently be 
able to open intercourse with the English missions of 
Uganda, and our hopes were soon realised. 

On Feb. 27, a letter from Nubar Pasha, the Khe- 
dive’s Minister, reached Wadclai; in it he requested 
the abandonment of the province and a retreat to 
Egypt, via Zanzibar, on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had resolved (May 1885) to give up all its 
possessions in the Soudan. 

By a series of despatches kindly sont by tho Tlcv. 
Mr. Mackay, agent of the llritish Mission iu Ugainha, 
we heard further acoount.s of Gonoral Gordon’s lament- 
able doidh, and also of tho principal ovonts which 
had oocurrod in tho civilised world, of which wo were 
completely ignorant. 

Mohammed IJiri (an Arab from Trijioli), who had 
rendered good services to tho International African 
Association, was tho bearer of these missives, as well as 
of some others from Sir John Kirk, the British Consul 
at Zanzibar, in which the best means of effecting the 
retreat were indicated. Emin Bey vvjis invested with 
full power by the Egyptian Government. This fact 
should have warned and persuaded the most obstinate, 
but, on the contrary, they continued indifferent or 
incredulous, and were unfortunately too weak to 
make any effort towards the common safety. 

Another disastrous event added to our calamity, 
for at the beginning of March the war between Uganda 
and Gnyoro was declared ; that is to say, the door 
which had been open to us for a short time was 
suddenly closed again. 



TEN YISAWH IN EQUATDlllA. 


Dv. Junker took tlie road to Uginula, and llassan 
repaired to tlio Albert [jtdco. 

The war was waged without, any deci.sivo victories 
on either side, and the deatli of the cliii'l’ ol' the Uganda 
was tlie signal for the cessatioir of hostilities, whicli 
had no sooner ended than starvatioi^ and siuall-pox put 
in an appearance. 

It was highly important that the door which had 
been so abruptly closed should be reopened. Tiience- 
forth we were compelled to abandon all hope of 
action, and to submit to the sad fate of waiting for 
assistance, and considering ourselves fortunate if we 
could only open a way of w)nnnuuicati()u foi* obtaining 
news. 

Indecision, timidity, and oxiiessiN-e pnuh'iuto, had 
brought ns into a state of doubt andoXj)c('(ii,tioti, which 
deprived us of every initiative. 1 vosimu'd njy ))lan 
(which was looked upon as I’ji.sli) ol‘ proccs'diiig in the 
direction of Fadasi, for in ])roHeiic!i( t)f an iiu'vitahio 
disaster temerity is in-udeuco. 

But an opportunity once missed never occurs again ; 
and the Governor was compellcil, by tlio force of fatal 
events, to call up an expedition, in orilor to open tlio 
road for himself and his followers. 

Instead of an immediate return, wo had to submit 
to an uncertain delay. Instead of selecting a free 
route, we were condemned to long for one full of 
dangers. 

The unfortunate words uttered in Lado bound us 
like a ebain. The soldiers alone could extricate us from 
our difficulties, but they, remembering the speotre they 
had seen, contemptuously declined to do so. The safety 
promised to the whites only, joined to the project of 
abandoning the blacks, had rendered us helpless, and 
placed us at their mercy. 



I LEAVE FOU IFNVOUO. 


jiaf) 

N evevLlieloss, wliou Einiu was anxious to resume 
negotiations ■\vitli Kabba Ucga, from winch he expected 
the most hivourablo results, 1, as a devoted friend, 
accepted the difficult commission of representing him 
with the King of Unyoro. It was a Calvary, but T did 
not hesitate to ascend it. 

I left Wadol.ii May 20, on board the steamer JDiet/iue, 
en route for Kibiro. 
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E. 
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N. 
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Hither ('lowly 

» 150) 


.1 (sO 
overaost 
cloudy 
clear 


rntlicr cloudy 
clear 

rather cloudy 
clear * 

rather cloudy 
olondy (52) 
rather cloudy 
I) (53) 

clear 

rather cloudy 

clear 

lair 

rather cloudy (54) 
cloudy 
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IhtiUDMl li It. 

Airi uuiu 

lUUOMI £1 li 

WlNII. 


DiY. 

Uorji. 








W.t. 

I If). 

X». 1. 

Nil. j 

Dlnu*- 

tioil 

Forte 

Ubmuiku. 



I6S4 

May 23 

7 a.m. 

21.00' 

20.20** 

087 

697 

IXE 

0 

deal' 


2 p.m. 

3 S -40 

26.60 

686 

696 

N.W. 

1 

latlinr cloudy 


9p.m. 

22 60 

21.80 

686 

696 

N.W. 

0 

fail (55) 

24 

7 a.iu. 

20.80 

20.80 

686 

696 

N. 

0 



2 p«m. 

28.40 

24.40 

685 

694 

N.E. 

I 

oioiifly ( Ed) 


9 p.m. 

1 9' 20 

19.20 

686 


8.E. 

0 

tl 

as 

7 a.m. 

19.80 

19 80 

686 

697 

SE 

D 



2 p.m. 

36.00 

25.20 

687 

697 

Nty. 

1 

fair ^ ' ' 

26 

9P.m. 

21.80 

21.40 

686 

697 

E. 

0 

rather cloudy 

7 a.m. 

20.20 

19.80 

687 

698 

S.E. 

0 



2 p.lIL. 

32.40 

25.80 

687 

697 

N.E. 

I 

(S 7 ) 


9 p.m. 

19.40 

19,20 

687 

697 

N. 

0 

clear 

2/ 

7 a.ni. 

19.00 

18.60 

687 

697 

N 

1 

cloudy 


2 p.m. 

31.80 

25.00 

686 

697 

N. 

1 

rather cloudy 


9 p.ni. 

21.60 

21.00 

687 

697 

E. 

I 

fair 

28 

7 a.m. 

2 p.m. 

21,20 

28.20 

20. So 

24|.00 

688 

686 

C98 

697 

N.E. 

M.W. 

0 

2 

rather cloudy (58) 


9 p.m. 

20.80 

20. 60 

6.86 

696 

N.E. 

0 


29 

7 a.m. 

31.20 

20.60 

688 

69X 

HE. 

1 

ovoruast (59) 


2 p. in. 

21.00 

20. 2U 

687 

(igX 

8. 




9 l).m. 

18.00 

17.80 

(> 81 > 

(>96 

W. 

0 

clonv 

30 

7 11. 111. 

I9t00 

ig.40 

686 

<M)(> 

^V. 

0 

lailior cloudy 


2 pan. 

31.00 

23.80 

685 

695 

H.W. 

1 



9 i).in. 

20.80 

20. (lU 

687 

69X 

N.W. 

0 


31 

7 turn. 

18.80 

18.80 

600 

700 

N.H. 

I 

ovcrcoiit (60) 


2 pan. 

23.80 

ai.Oo 

687 

697 

N.W. 

I 

rather cloudy 


91 ).ni. 

18.20 

17.80 

687 

697 

N.W. 

0 

oleiiv 

June 1 

7 a.]ii. 

18.40 

18.60 

688 

699 

E. 

0 

fair 


2 p.iu. 

31.80 

25.60 

688 

697 

N.E. 

I 

rather cloudy 


9 itni. 

20.60 

20. Co 

688 

69s 

E. 

0 

>1 

2 

7 (Lnu 

20.00 

20.00 

690 

699 

N.E. 

0 


2 ]i.m. 

30.40 

24.60 

6X9 

69X 

N.E. 

0 



9 p.ni. 

19.80 

ig,2o 

690 

699 

E. 

0 

clear 

3 

7 a.m. 

19.40 

19.40 

690 

700 

E 

I 

overcast (61) 


2p.in. 

29.40 

24.80 

690 

699 

N.W. 

I 

rather clou^' 


9p,m. 

19.80 

19.40 

688 

098 

w. 

0 

fair 

4 

7 a. in. 

19.40 

19.20 

688 

698 

N.W. 

0 

clear 


2 p.IIl. 

20.20 

23.20 

690 

700 

N.E. 

1 

lather oloudy 


9 p.ni. 

21. So 

21. 40 

687 

697 

N.W. 

0 

clear 

5 

7 a.m. 

20.40 

20,00 

690 

699 

N. 

I 

rnthei cloudy 


2p.m. 

27.80 

23.40 

687 

697 

N.W. 

I 


6 

9p.n1. 

19.80 

19.20 

689 

699 

N.E. 

0 

fair 

7 a.m. 

17.40 

17.40 

687 

697 

N. 

0 

clour 


2 p.m. 

31.40 

23.80 

689 

699 

N.E. 

I 

rather cloudy 


9p.n1. 

21.80 

20.80 

686 

697 

N.E. 

0 


7 

7 a.ni. 

22.00 

22.00 

687 

697 

N.E 

0 

clear 


2 p.m. 

26.60 

23.20 

687 

697 

N.E. 

0 

fair (62) 

8 

9 P.m. 

20.40 

20.40 

686 

697 

E. 

0 

clear 

7 a.in. 

18.80 

18.8a 

686 

697 

N. 

0 

tl 


9^:1- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 


IHVotn the 9th to i2lh no meteorological observations were taken. 


JMIfiTEOnOL()(}lt'Al. onWEHVATIONM. 

Bcijjjju Statius, ai,titiii)K 2510 i. 

'IlK’l' (705 miOTKHS), 

luiriv. 

W isn 

llouii. — . r* " 

. ]{.rM;4.cwM. 


6.00 23.40 


lailu'i cloud}’ 


32.20 25.40 

19.20 1900 
iS.i^o 18.80 


20.20 19.80 690 


rather oloudy 


lather oloudy 
cl oar (69) 

1 athor oloudy 

,, (70) 

ovort'iisl. 

(•lu.ir 

rathur oloiuly 
oveimii 
latlior doudy 
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Dvv. 

iroi'B. 


AkI KOI It 
lUuOMI II II 

WlKTI, 

IIUKIIKH 





llin'i'- 

tllMI 




\V*'l 

Do. 

No.t. 

Nil. j 

Furii 


1884 

July 5 

7 a.m. 

20. 40^" 

30. 20" 

(189 

699 

N.TS. 

0 

mthor cloudy 


2 p.ui. 

27. ao 

23.00 

6 ^ 

699 

N.35. 

I 

tt (73) 


9 l).m. 

19.80 

18. So 

6^ 

698 

N.E. 

I 

cloudy (74) 

6 

7 a.m. 

18.00 

17.80 

6S9 

697 

N. 

O 

clear 


2 p.ni. 

30. So 

24.00 

690 

70Q 

N. 

o 

rather olondv 


9 p.m. 

21. 80 

20.00 

690 

699 

B.E. 

2 

cloudy (741 

7 

7 a,m. 

17.60 

17.80 

689 

699 

N. 

0 

clear 


2 p.m. 

34.00 

24.60 

688 

698 

H.W. 

I 

rather cloudy 


9P,m. 

21.40 

19.80 

689 

699 

N.AV. 

I 


8 

7 a.m. 

18.S0 

18.40 

690 

699 

S. 

I 

.. (76) 


2 p.m. 

30.40 

24.40 

688 

698 

N.E. 

I 


9P.m. 

19.60 

19.60 

687 

&7 

N.W. 

0 

clear 

9 

7 a.m. 

20.40 

20.40 

689 

699 

N. 

0 



2 p.lt\. 

.12.20 

23- 40 

688 

698 

N.M. 

I 

rather cloudy 


9p.m. 

21. So 

21.40 

687 

^6 

N. 

0 

clear 

10 

7 a, in. 

18. So 

18.40 

6^ 

699 

E. 

0 

cloudy f77) 


2 x>.ni. 

30. 41) 

23.20 

689 

699 

B.E. 

I 

fair 


91UU. 

ig.lio 

i<l.40 

687 

6i)7 

N. 

0 

clear 

II 

7 a. 111. 

19.20 

18.80 

6.S7 

607 

H.E. 

1 

I'nilicr cloudy 


2 ])an. 

34'40 

25. 2(1 

f)8(> 

6(js 

B. 

I 



9P.II1. 

21.1X3 

21,00 

m 

(>9S 

H.E. 

1 

fair 

12 

7 a.ni. 

21.80 

21.00 

(>86 

697 

N.E. 

0 



up. in. 

.p.40 

24. (10 

687 

(397 

N.W, 

I 

latlior cloudy 


9 ]Kin. 

21.20 

20. 60 

687 

607 

N.J 5 , 

0 


13 

7 am. 

19.6(3 

KJ.dU 

(i8« 

O98 

N. 

0 

overoaht (78) 

2]). in. 

.14'4U 

2(1.20 

687 

<39? 

N.AV, 


rather oloiidy 


9p.m. 

19.80 

19.60 

087 

697 

N 

0 

clear 

14 

7 a.m. 

17.60 

17.60 

687 

697 

N. 

0 

lair 


2 p.nu 

32.40 

24.811 

6S7 

697 

IS. 

0 

rather cloudy 


9 p.m. 

20.80 

20.4|0 

686 

696 

N. 

0 

clear 

15 

7 a.m. 

19.80 

19.60 

687 

098 

N. 

0 

foir 


2 p.in. 


2J.20 

O87 

697 

N.W. 


rather cloudy (79) 


9P.II1. 

18.80 

688 

699 

B.E. 


ovorcasl 

16 

7 am. 

19.80 

19.40 

688 

699 

E 

D 

rather cloudy 


2 p.m. 

25 40 

21.80 

687 

698 

E. 

0 

It 


9p.m. 

iS^o 

18.40 

687 

698 

E. 

0 

clear 

17 

7 am. 

19.20 

19.20 

688 

699 

N.E. 

0 

rather cloudy 


2 p.m. 

31.00 

23.40 

688 

698 

N.E. 

0 

(t 


9 p.m. 

21.00 

20.80 

688 

699 

N.W. 

0 

clear 


NOTES ON TTFE METEOROI/JUIOAL OHSEllVATIONS. 


1. HaJn from 10 P M. till 11 p.M. 

2. Thunder and lightning, strong N.W. wind witl> rain from 4 P.m. till 5 p.m. 

3. Bain from 4 A.>t. till S A.M. 

4. Thunder and lightning in the west. 

5. Bain from 4 P.M. till 4.30 P.M. 

6. Bain from 3 A.M, till 4 P.M. 

7. Lightning in the south. 

8. Bain from 8 P.M. till 8 P.M. 

9. Bain from 6 p.m. till 8 p.m. with soiith-eiist wind. 

10. Lightning in the aouth-onHi. 

11. Thunder and lightning, strong east wind wilh luin from 3 p.m. till 4 p.m. 

12. lightning in tho north-oast. 

13. Thunder and lightning in the luirlh-wesl, 

14. Thiindor and lightning, .sonth-wesi wind willi ruin from 12 mid-day 

till 3 P.M. 

15. Lightning in tho north-east, 

1(1, Thunder luid lightning, strong.' niirlU-onst wind wllii rain Itom fi p.m. 
till 11 P.M. 

17. Bain from 2 P.M. till 3 I'.M, 

18. Thunder and lightning, eiistorly wind with ruin from 7 p.m. till 8 r.ir. 

10. Lightning In tho north. 

20, Thunder and lightning, easterly wind willi rain from 5 p.m. till 10 P.M. 

21, Thunder and lightning, strong east wind with rain from 15 P.M. till 

10 P.M. 

22, Thunder and lightning in tho soiitli-cnet ; tlmndur and lightning, south. 

east wind with rain from 1(1 p.h. till 4 a,m, 

23, Lightning in the north. 

24, Thunder and lightning, strong norlh-oast wind with ruin from 4 P.M. 

till S P.M. 

26. Bain from 4 p.m. till 5 P.M. 

26. Bain from 8 P.M. till 6.30 P.M. 

27. Thunder and lightning in tho sonth-west. 

28. Thunder and lightning, with rain from 7 A.M. till 10 A.M. 

29. Thunder and lightning, east wind with rain from 4 P.M. till 6 P.M. 

30. Thunder and lightning, east wind with rain from 3 p.m. till 6 p.m 

31. Bain from 7 P.H. till 10 P M. 

32. Bain from 10 A.M. till 1 P.M. 

33. Bain from 11 A.M. till 12 mid-day. 

34 Lightning in the south-east. 

36. Bain from 4 P.M, tiU 6 P.u. 

86. Thunder and lightning with rain from (i P M, till 11 p.M. 

37. Thunder in the north-east. 
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:)8. Kiiin with Hoiilli-oiiit wiiiil Crom 1 iMtr. UlUl I'.Ji. 

30. Iliiin troiu 1 I'.M. till 3 l“.M. 

40. 'I'lmiuli't ami liir|ilijiii(f, •.uul.h-i'iist wiiul wilh mlii [loiu 10 p.m. till 1 p.m. 

on tllu 07tii. 

41. Ilaiii from 3 p.m. 111! -I p.m. 

<12. Lijflilriitiir in (lio noi'tli-on^t. 

<13. llaiu from 3 a.m. till 0 p.m. 

41. llatn from .0 p.m. till It p.m. 

45. Thumlur and liprhtmui;, onit wind willir.im'froin 7 p.,m. till 11 p.m, 

40. Tbnnder and liKlitniug with riiiii from 3 A. M. till 5 A.M. 

47. Thnndor and liglilniiig with min fjom 8 P.jr. till 11 p.m. 

48. Lightning in the east; thunder and lightning with rain from 10 P.M. 

till 3 A.M. 

49. Lightning in the south-east; thnndcr and lightning with rain from 

10 P.M. till 11 A.M. 

50. Lightning in the north and soatti. 

51. Thnndor and lightning with mill from 7 P.M. till 8 P.M. 

62. Hain from 3 P.M. till 4 I'.&r. 

53. Lightning in tho south •cast. 

54. Thunder and liglitnlng with rain from 1.30 P.M. till 10 i' M. 

55. Tlimidorniidligiilnliig, soiith-uiisl wind willi laiii from 3 1’.M tills p.m. 
60. llnln from 7 a.m. till 10 A.M. 

57, liain from 7 A.M. till 2 I'.hi. 

58. Itain from 3 A.M. till If A.M. 

69. lialn from 3 A.M. fill 8 a.m. 

00. Ikin from 10 A.M, llllll a.m. 

01, Lightning in tlui soulh. 

62, liain from ill a.m. till 11 a.m, 

03. 'I'litnider in thu south. 

04, Tlmndor and lightning ill (ho south, 

06. Thnndor and lightning in the north. 

06. Baiii from 4 P.M. till 0 P.M. 

07. Ijglitning in tho oast, 

08. Thunder and llghtiiiiig with rain from 3 a.m. lill 5 a.m. 

09. Thnndor and liglilulug, uoiith-eastwind wilh rain from 7 p.ai. till 10 p.m. 

70. Thunder and lightning, sonth-oaNt wind with rain from; A.M. till 2 p.m. 

71. Lightning in the north-wost. 

72. liain from 8 A.M. till 9 A.M. 

73. Thunder in thu east, 

74. Bain from 6 p.m. till 10 p.m. 

75. Lightning in the south ; thunder and lightning with rain from 9.30 p.m, 

till 11 P.M. 

76. Thunder and liglitiiing, south-east wind with rain from 12 P.M. till 6 A.M, 

77. Thunder and lightning, south-east wind with rain from S a.m. till 8 a.m, 

78. Bain from 8 A.M, till 8.80 A.M. 

79. Thunder and lightning with rain from 6 P.M. till 11 p.m 




SECOND AIMMiNDIX. 

( OMl’AUA'ri\’K TAtUiK Ol*’ TUK I/ANlJUACHW 
(l|.' Till! 

MOUfr, MAMIIKC'li;, (lAMHA. HVN1)|<!|(, ItAKI, ANI> hUU,* 


* Mr. Vita Hasson, loimerly doctor in tlo service of the Government of 
Eqnatoria, kindi^ assisted me in the compilotion of this table. 

VOX, I. 


Z 



COMVAllATIVE TAIM.K OF 


sni 



OCNK t. 


L Dill' 

To 

Allfi 

2 Tii'o 

Ilf' 

III' 

;l rhi-ei' 

DiOk 

N5 

-1 Ji’tiiir 

nniigii'Ai 

Bn 

0 JPiiv 

Dik 

Njl 

(1 Sill 

Dllf'ia 

Vnilfi 

7 fhceii 

Doi i) 

Diava 

8 Kiijhl 

Bit 

Tlimifi 

il Nine 

Ingiiiln 

Tint 

JliaNsu 

10 Ten 

Bull 

1 1 Tree 

— 

Bciiinba 

12 Walir 

Piiii 

Isl 

ill Antfhiie 

Tian 

Najfi 

14 Bnutiiia 

— 

-- 

15 lieiii'il 

Inal 

- 

Hi Tiull'alii 

Nliir 

Kibi 

17 ilmlh 

link 

Koiii 

18 Poren! 

llmf' 

A ill 

HI iS'fiVA 

AiisK 

Hi 

20 Ann 

Bill 

tlinniifi 

21 ll'/iilr 

Tiiiii 

Oii,ii 

22 hiifi 

Difi 

Kiillslii' 

2:i Ku<>' 

Clal 1 

1111 

21 lliiiihe 


(iiiiiimivfi 

25 Iter'll 

2(1 III lire II 

Dili' 


27 Ihiilhr-in liiir 

• 


28 (hull 

Tllk 

Inili 

29 Ihii'l' 

Miikoliik 


:I0 jUnil 

lliiii 

Iwl 

III IJiiir 

Mum 

Kapiiiiiiifi 

32 JJciirl 

J‘fi 

Tdiniii'f) 

33 To rnn 

-- 

Hciigr' 

34 IViirm 

Hog 

lOtfl 

35 Toiilli 

XjU 

-- 

3l) Finger 

Bill 

- 

37 Niaeet 

— 

- 

38 Woman 

Tciidiii 

llokiiniarf) 

39 To sleep 

— 

Nniidiili 

40 Onus 

Non 

Aie 

41 Plephrint 

Akkuii 

Ijiiifi 

42 Lightning 

Atslmnl 

— 

43 Arrom 

Wiet 

Alfi 

44 Fire 

Mog 

Ti-liuin 

Ab.sa 

45 Liver 

Miniyok 

40 Brother 

Nonik 

— 

47 Cold 

Wir 

— 

48 Flour 

Abik 

Trfl 

49 Tlo'oat 

— 

— 

50 JTeii 

Egot 

An 

51 Cmh 

Mocoget 

Uogf) 

62 Corn 

Eo£ 

Dnnlii 

6S Muioe 

Abninalofil. 

EobnliN 

54 Dag 

— 

And6 

56 Dyena 

Ang'icn 

Kuingeniil, 


iM 


mill in 


Kaiiiii.i 

Soi'iio 

ijodii 

Sohsun 

fciau\i 

'riii}>nkilnuii 

'rniDini 

I’tmilii 

TinRi'li'gi 

Ti'kko 


^Y()qu^)(HIO 

Mgiia 

Naili-ln 

Ihign 

NdolCi 

Kibi 

'I’ijKi 


Till 


Wi'ti 

Miilm 

Nc-lii 

Sa|H' 

Naim 

Ni‘l\i)ki> 

Niu’i) 

Ni'jillli' 

Mami> 

1 1 ( 111 ", fill) 
Nail _ 

Hi 1 nil' 

Ni'isii 

Kiiroiilfo 

Aliida 

Ki 


Tanga 

Maiiilaiidinge 

Nimdro 

Hie 

llninifl, 

Noktfi 

liana 

Ikingu 

Kago 

KnWa 

yaiiengufc 

Nelfi 

Kiumbflpn 

Knllkola 


Niii'le 

IMaliiuigil 

Bilgala 

Ndf) 

Otnni 

Ilngu 



KATIVK liANOl.'Adl'JS. 


liniiii. 

1 limUo 

SIMII 11, 

Bil 

lUiii, 

<i«4li’a 

‘i Ilii'iU 

(Ti 

Miiii'k 

;) Ih.su] It 

Itiillii 

M IlH'l'lIll 

4 Kungbnio 

Ibriinii 

Kngnilii 

C BmniUn 

lllssllp 

M iiKiliui 

6 Kiibokiiiiniiln 

ii.ilsu 

Hiiki'i’ 

7 Kiibokolbilli 

I’.iiiiiii 

ISnnii 

8 KiibokoisHilU 

liatlilii.Ma 

limit tg 

9 Kabokoiigoiiiii 

Biillibi.lma 

lliuiauu 

10 — 

Bavouo 

[I’ok 

11 Miissii 

llangrui 

Kodcnlabidslio 

12 Ibitli 

Immo 

Pin 

l;) Niumili 

■rat.l)a 

lliibml 

14 B6 

lin 

— 

If) 

Mangbil 

Niaki'ii 

1(J Ksiali 

llpli 

lli'kkor 

17 Nukkb 

Mbi'l 

Kotilu 

18 Solfi 

llilli- 

— 

HI 

MliiiiiiUi 

'roll' 

20 Hiikki'inni 

llclir 

Ki'iiiu 

21 iliikCi 

I'lUiHio 1 

Nn|H' 

22 

Anil'll 

Hiiiu 

21! Mlitiko 

iSii|i|ii' 

I'lilii 

Wall' 

24 Miigo 

Koil! 

2fl 

Kiibiiiibii 

KIIki 

21! KCigiioo 

MliiiinliUlnlil 

— 

27 

28 ■\VoHi'i\(li 

IliiiU 

IliisHinili 

Mprniji 

Kim'i 

211 

llllllUHHI'Ulli 

lilllllllhllUli 

fill Kimiiii 

I’lishictija 

liokkiiru 

31 Miiiij>Mli 

Alugili 

Kt'iiir 

32 NbakiMi 

lingiiiidn 

'roll 

38 Maiiibniign 

MoliIo 

irklokmi 

34 Yp/o 

li’alu 

Kollon 

3fi Mun]uiiia 

IjIikIc 

Kola 

ao — 

VllHIl 

— 

37 — 

Zilinnziru 

Tnbiiliu 

38 KoU 

no 

Nilqiian 

3!) T/aiu 

Mnlla 

Tolu 

40 Bolu 

Vua 

Oor 

41 Mbougo 

Mbnna 

Tonip 

42 Gnmba 

Giimba 

— 

43 GauozA 

Giianzil 

Jjoe 

44 Tsbokossi 

Wfi 

Kimiln 

46 Mbokali 

Kndo 

Mxmyu 

46 Nama 

Vlina 

Longozor 

47 Pao 

Zule 

Katarol 

48 Tubu 

Ngnnko 

Bnlot 

49 — 

Ginibble 

— 

60 Dongu 

Koiulo 

Sokkor 

61 — 

Bakknndo 

— 

62 — 

Voncle 

Xiuncll 

53 Mbomu 

Mbaia 

'J’ormo 

64 Simanokb 

Blloinl 

Lokolon 

66 Onga 

Zigc 

Baron 


Ill II, 


AKiiC'l 

Aiii'i 

Aili'k 

Aiiuilu 

Alilnkk 

Aliirku 

Abliiitslicl 

Abuilik 

Aliingiiiiu 

Apili 

YonnittcilcI 

Pi 


Eiloki 

.fobi 

E(){«o 

Vi'lim.'ihiiiKO 

Sinp;ii. 

MiiiiXr 

lidkb 

J’lilii 

01 , 

Ycl 


OlA 

NiiikiiUi'l 

Kimb 

Sonji 

Ki'iigl 

Liil 

iiiiki 

Mit 

Diikb 

Boln 

Liim 

Ltek 

Kero 

Mag 

Kdnko 

8ano 

Cruono 

Tongnono 

Matama 

Maibge 

Ngii 



(JOjyil'MSATlVIO 'rAlll.h! OK 


)i>ti 







IjMiLlhll. 

Dim. t 


1 

Leojinnl 

.Slinr 


-2 

Lon 

Kor 

kiimi'iii 

S 

iniK'O 

11«8 

Adjn 

4 

mi 

So 


.'i 

J/oo)i 

Ki 

liidiii 

6 

Lip 

_ 


7 

lonfjua 

Shcniii 

- 

8 

To li'tfhUH 

— 

— 

9 

IVoorl 

llinina 

Ijii 

10 

Motiun 

m 

'ri'loiiioiii 

11 

Lead 

Ti 

Ouilil 

12 

My 

— 

— 

18 

Moritinq 

— 

NlUlRUIKSl 

14 

Jllouiilaiii 

- 

OonniRiu'i 

15 

J/usbanU 

— 

ARomiirii 

1C 

Wife 

_ 

'rokmiinvo 

17 

Noon 


lI1oiion)>ii 

18 

Hand 

— 

— 

19 

Nme 

Gm 

Imbo 

211 

Nu 



— 

21 

Jilaal 

— 

Uiii 

22 


— 

Nrosm's! 

28 

('loud 


Miimloro 

24 

Oil 


(iililonici'i'i 

25 

JHyo 

Mil'll 

lit 

2C 

/'Jar 

iNk 

M) 

27 


Mmnmol 


28 

Bona 

[iwdtii 

Kuft 

29 

Father 

m 

'j’liri'iiiiivi'i 

3(1 

Land 



liuiU 

31 

Fihli 

llek 

llibi 

32 

Jiaiii 

Don 

Diu 

33 

ijtone 



Mnioldili 

34 

iJl'tn 

Del 

liinni 

35 

Sail' 

Nil! 

- 

33 

Foot 



I’ll 

87 

Pilie 

Tongetop 


88 

Sed-curtain 



Kaililu 

39 

Torridga 

Sboon 

Liiiiil 

40 

Sreant 

Bunyuin 

Aggd 

41 

This 

— 

Makrro 

42 

That 



Mdill 

43 

Fed 




44 

To snore 

— 



45 

Mloorl 

Biaui 

Al'b 

46 

JJirty 

— 


47 

Sister 

Miancu 

Adclodukoro 

48 

Star 

Kwabiiale 



49 

Sun 

Aknill 


60 

Suit 

Akkoi 

Ali 

61 

Shiehi 

Kot 

__ 

52 

yes 





S3 

Sbouider 




64 

Seat 

Eog 

Gudoill 

55 

Saeh 

Ok6 

Usinmor 


JUmiii 111, 


Kiiiiilii 

Mtiviniiliiilii 

Niini 

llauuf 

Anglic 

'I'i^Kiki'iii 

Koili'ii 

Koiiiiiili'nill 

Kin* 

Yiiii"ue 

Nv\iv/.i 

Aii/.i 

Nohiiloljfi 

Kobi 

AUi'-liiiiimiliii 

Maiiilrnniiudiii 

Toliiiiii'iift 

'I’liiln'i 

Naim'i 

Kart' 

Mckit 

Kim 

AIiiiiiliiiiiliii 

ltiiU'in}iiisii 

Nt'lind 

Ni'lilii 

bllllllotlvl'l 

Ni'pii 

I’llllllIlUIII' 

NflA 

NmiRi'it' 

Kiiiiiii 

Kdiii 

Ki'iii 

Udrui’ki'iii 

Koiiiii) 

I’nopo 

Moiubi- 

CJuivkio 

CJugfl 

Doiidro 

Ncndii 

Gbaubii 

ICTiTkft 

Alipn 

Dinda 

Nodi'll 

Nod jo 

Nuko 

Gandju 

MiiDzumii 

No 

Nitabobii. 

Bald 

NollRUj 



NATIVM liAN<UI.V(ll'lS, 


857 


litMllt, 


1 Miuiiil 
3 

S Konnimo 
■t — 

r. — 

li — 

7 — 

8 — 

y Mniiiii 
10 — 

11 Kuaqiiu 

12 Mongo 
10 Nopuuiii 

14 'I’olili 

15 Moloki') 

16 Keli 

17 Miuiiklkogolo 

18 — 
lil 

20 Dlmnljii 

21 Oiipi 

22 lllti 
2;i 

24 Motinugmiui 

25 MiiHdimiii 

26 Tuko 

27 
2H 

2U liabA 
80 Mugu 
31 Uiw 

82 XliiUi 

83 TMili 

31 — 

35 

36 Golokfi 

37 Mboiigu 

38 Bougubu 

39 Mboko 

40 — 

41 Njiba 

42 Yamti 

43 — 

44 — 

45 Glima 

46 — 

47 Nome 

48 — 

49 Monikl 

50 Mulcka 
61 Ngnba 

52 Ya 

53 Bakunbpde 

54 — 

53 Congo 


1 1 MU II. 

Ihi 1 

Maiui'l 

Kiikii 

Iliiimi 

Kiimiiri 

Dii.sso 

(illlll 

MoimiShi' 

bo 

Iliwi 

Yitliii 

PotUlllllll 

Liibiu 

MuiiiIh 

Nu'iioli 

Mauuliiguitiuoiii 

IvioiiUgil. 

Giiako 

Kiidculikina 

Nil 

Miimil 

Bio 

Tun 

Ago 

- 

Wiiiiin 

Toiu.110 

Mbiii 

More 

Kouiliomi 

Lulcho 

npiiii 

Nngniinio 

Bidiclcilkil 

Kolonki 

lilif' 

- 

Olio 

Kimio 

Oluili 

Nil) 1011 

IHo 

Nollin 

Yiilb 

Qiiiijo 

I'liiliiilvidi 

Oulol 

BuiiBili 

'J'lUl 

Kiii'U 

Siiilt 

I’llllHOIIllo 

KiililokoU 

Moiiio 

Ktilssii 

111! 

Bnlii 

lliiba 

'I’inyo 

'rhliuiiiol. 

Mill 

Ktiilili 

Mbiii 

— 

J-’oto 

Gober 

Mango 

Nduo 

Mivkbti 

Biissu 

Diik 

■Weno 

Nilbut 

Bakiiido 

Dilon 

Mbadobse 

Kidb 

Cluni' 

— 

Sale 

— 

Zamba 

IiUtOl 

Boko 

Yaiamil 

Kolo 

llima 

Iiikiquo 

— 

I>5ale 

Snascr 

Bimma 

— 

ITlu 

Eolbu 

Tiqnb 

Balila 

Yoril 

— 

Bo 

Baboli 

Eobbi) 

Gogbr 

Ebaia 

Baget 

Tahidix 

Cib 


IjI 




(}iiiikk 

Ton 

'I'shiik 

Uiu> 


Yoimim 

Mil 

Dil 


Got 

SoiLlll 

DiikopiU'il 


Zulu 

Anijiii'io 

Mathbul 


Baiiili 

IViln 

Tougui'iiu 

8oBg5 

Jiiiii 

llckk 

Kol 

Addila 

Tiondo 

Mbai 

Mabir 

Qucn 


Maquar 

Beno 

Xiamikil 

Kado 

Ber 

Homo 

Piaiil 



UOMPAKATJVK TAMLlO OK 





Dili k V 

MlHtl 

1 Sestimr 

Nnnm 


i TlumJcr 

— 


3 Mead 

Noni 

»l 

4 Eoflh 

Tin 

A uko 

o Tobacco 

Tabzan 



(i Nails 

Kfiiif 


7 Bird 

DH 

— 

8 Mav 

Mog 

Ag6 

9 Fact 

— 

Jlomolo 

10 Zo see 

— 

- 

11 Too (to go) 

— 

- 

12 Ahve 

Eonurii 

Dnko 

13 SlOKOtll 

Tngia 

Anuu (> 

14 Uncle 

Wanos 



iVlMIII III, 


lilemu 

Konmdutli 

Nctliii 

Napo 

Tolm 

Zi'kolo 

Niui 

lilahsi. 

Naiifio 

Nacliimanya 

Ainaio 

NiisBoro 

Noo 

Papaianenguo 



NATIVK hANdllAtIKS. 




lllMIU. 

SvMU t| 

liii 1 

la 1 . 

1 

ImiIvIIii 

lU'llj 11 


0 

M.llllfkl 



:i itoiii 

\.l 

Kill' 

SVp 

4 Tfuiili'ki' 

Mi'iiili' 

Kill 

1 Niimu 

0 'raba 

(.hiialfl 

- 


() — 

So'siiili/ii 

Miiililshiti 

— 

7 Mbulo 

Aiiiie 

(JiiiU' 

iViinii 

8 Molokb 

KiiiuliA 

r. iii<i 

jjiiiii 

si Mussuino 

liilMUlO 

Koinngii 

Will! 

10 — 

Ni-lnc 

— 

— 

11 - 

Ando 

At null 

1 

12 — 

Ngiuf) 


•L'ogi) 

13 Sappa 

Vassi' 

Pclli 


U 

rjiiiiibii 






IN Die X. 




INDKK TO VOLUMK 1. 


Ababua, the, It) I, l!)i, ^(11 
Abaka, fcho, Hfl, HO 

oliiU'iiflerisLios ol', HO, 87 
eouiilivy of, HO 
jonriii'y ^lll■Ollf'll, 'i.'il 
Abai’iiiubo, lilic, l:il, l!)E, 10:! 
iiH liiintcru, 111, 112, OT) 
iiK hIiivcih, l.il, 285! 
liuvial <'(is(iOi\\« (if, 1711 
('(luuivy (if, 1 80, 1 0 1 
ivory carvinj' by, 111, lO'l, 
20 !) 

iHiholliou of, 2H:! 

Ablu, iHliiud of, )):1, 11 1 
Abbaa Pnslui, 22 
Ab<l-ol-Triislu,sli, Oolouol, 27 1 
Abd-ol- Raliinan-ol-Hnliali, 23 
Abd-el-Bsaiuath, 20], 2!) -I 
Abdul Latif Paslia, 21), 2 1 
Abdullah (Niambnrn), :1 10-312 
Abisouga, the, 00, !I7, 111, 117, 
192, 209, 283 

AboutAdfa (granite rocik), 9 
Abu G-hemr, 21 
Abugorum, the chief, 58 
Abulaiya, the, 07, 74, 83, 84 
Abu-Takor, wells of, 9, 10 
Ahyssinia, 6, 23 
King of, 21 

Aohmet Mahmoud (Emin’s lieu- 
tenant), 321, 825 
Adai, the, 1 11 


Atliuii Pivsbi, 20 
Addiggi, the, 

Alili, the, .vee Akka 
Agiir, tho territory, 71, 75, 286 
Agiiriiltiu'c', among the native 
tribi's, 15, 10, 50, 05, 07, 71, 
HH, 2;!;!, 257, ;)i)i, 320 
Aliiiuid Abu Iksdan I51-Gn«»»r 
(<b»V('ru()r of tho Bmuhvu), 20 
Aliiuod Abu Uhonir, 21 
Aim riviM', 71, 83, 85 
Akiiimit, wiidy of, 9 
Aktm, mount, 1 5 
Akango, Oasali’s sorvaut, lOO 
Akangoi, cliief, 21 1 
Akfca, rivor, H5, 88, 89 
Akica, the (Pigmies), 95, 96, 156 
anthiuity of, 1(51 
arms of, 169 
as hunters, 168, 159 
as wari'iors, 1 60 
dwellings of, 157 
language of, 166 
names given to, 166 
voracity of, 107 
Aldcara, 268 
Akmet, tableland of, 9 
Alabara, plain of, 193 
Albert, lake, 58, 224, 225, 334 
Albinoism, 190 
Alcohol, 266 

Alexandria, bombardment of, 270 




INUKX TO VOLUME I. 


Ababua, the, 191, l!li. illl 
Abaka, tlio, 85, 8C 

cliavactei'istica ol', 811, 87 
comitry of, 8(1 
journey tlimi};li, ^51 
Abiu'ambo, lilu‘, Uil, 192, 19,i 
ns ]iiinter.s, 111,1 12, 145 
iiK sliives, Uil, 23'2 
burial euH(,oinH of, 1 7(1 
uouiiLvy of, I8G, 191 
ivoi'y eneviuf? by, 111, 191, 
2(19 

rubollion of, 28.'! 

Abba, itilimd of, Jill, !l I 
Abbas Vnslm, 22 
Abil-Ql-HnhliiHh, Ooloiiol, 271 
Abd-el-Ualimau-ol-Sclmll, 23 
Abd-o]-S.sft)iiHiili, 251, 291 
Abdul Latif Paslia, 20, 21 
Abdullah (Niumbaivi), :il()-3l2 
Abisanga, the, 95, 97, 111, 117, 
192, 209, 283 

Abou-Adfa (granite rook), 9 
Abu Ghomr, 21 
Abugorum, the chief, 58 
Abukaya, the, 07, 74, 83, 84 
Abu-Taker, wella of, 9, I’D 
Abyssinia, (1, 28 
King of, 24 

Aohmet Mahmoud (Emin’s lieu- 
• tenant), 32] , 825 
Adai, the, HI 


Adam Pasha, 211 
Addiggi, the, 232 
Afifi, the, see Alcka 
Agar, the tomtovy, 7-1, 75, 280 
Agrieiilturo, among the native 
tvik's. If., -1(1, 50, (15, 07, 74, 
88, 233, 257, 301, 320 
Aluiiotl Abu Bptlan ISl-Qiiszar 
(dovovnoi’ of tbo Boudan), 20 
Ahmed Abu Gliomr, 24 
Aire river, 74, 83, 85 
Akmm.t, wudy of, 9 
Akim, snouut, 15 
Akniigo, Oasati’s servant, lOO 
Akaugoi, chief, 21 1 
Akka, river, 85, 82, 89 
Akfca, the (Pigmies), 95, 90, 165 
iintiq[uity of, 101 
arms of, 159 
as hunters, 158, 159 
as wamora, 160 
dwellings of, 157 
language of, 166 
names given to, 15(1 
voracity of, 107 
Akltara, 263 
Akmet, tableland of, 9 
Alabara, plain of, 198 
Albert, lake, 68, 224, 225, 334 
Albinoism, 190 
Alcohol, 265 

Alexandria, bombardment of, 270 



INDKX. 


3(M 

AU Aiuiiri, 250 
All Kolilio, luiliUiy htalion, 227, 
229,201 

All Kortkntli, 29-1 
Ali Piislia K.‘ik<), 21 
All Paslia Mebiistopol, 22, 2:1 
Alloron, chief, 235 
Amadi, SI, 231, 2{)d, 001 
fall of, 305 
Boldiers of, 295 

Ambanibiila moiinbiiiis, 202, 2 15 
Ambuts/i, see Eivcra 
Audikcnoro, road to, 99 
Aufiiia, fiiiltdi'i, :U15 
Angolo, Ntikiniii’M (lonoiiil, IK! 
Apiculture, 2(1] 

Arabs, tho, 11,3(1,(11,91, 11 8, 
225, 2 Id, 2 12, 25S, 29!) 
as sluvo trndei'H, 10, 38, Hi, 
277, 279, 2H0 
Am«, of tho Akkn, 159 
of tlm JJiuka, 17 
of tho Mnmbcttu, 123, 12-1 
of the Monfu, 10 1 
of tho Saudeli, 2011 
Aiabi Pasha, 271 
Arakel Bey, 23 
Aruwimi river, 229, 230 
Assouan, 18 
Atbai'a river, 14 
Atmoor Bajuda, 23 
Atmoor Gabra, 23 
Atot (Dinka), 75 
Ahel, mount, 32 
Aukadebbe river, 22(i 
Avamba, country of, 167 
Avungula, Prince, 207 
Awad, chief, 58 
Ayak, 74, 82, 284 
Asanga, King, 98, 116, 167-177 
danciag, 182, 183 
entertains Gasati, 98 


Asaiiga, King, tall of, 2-ld 

fiirbiils (jiiMiliV (lo[«tr(tiro, 
181 

I’lsidenci' 111', 238 
Ayii river, 32 I 


lU, 252 

Balmker, the, 25 1 
Tjarliit l!ey, Liout.-0ol., 237, 285, 
312 

Bagnmoyo, (12 
I>iigj>ai",i, the, 03 
fill tie Ilf, 33 
lijigliiiide, eliief. 81), 275 
the village, 88 
llnghinui, 227 
lliigiii'te, mdimlalns of, 8(1 
I!iilu'-el Abiail,iir While Nile, 15 
Itiihr-e) Arab, 1 1 
lliilir-el Ai'illie, 22(1 
lliilir ol-A/.ralc, oi' Itluo Nile, 15 
llaUr-el-dliai'.al, 1 1 1 

tieasi’h voyage up tlio, 131 
fliisti'iietious oil tho, 141 
priuiiiee of, 31, 33, 37, 130, 
25(l~-2(!0, 263 
Bahr-ol-llomr, 135 
Buhr-el-Ziiriifo, 3 1 8 
Bnknngoi, King, 209 
dutiiins Cnsiiti, 201 
modes of punishment by, 
199, 200 
village of, 1 98 
war agiiinst, 2 1 1 
Baker, Sir Samuel, 31, 265 
Balreiiioeps Hex, tbe, 40 
Balanga, King, 11(1, 118 
death of, 1 19 
Bambo, the, 91, 100, 101 

table of language of,364 -358 
Bananas, beer made of, 2G5, 178 



INDKX. 


;)i;5 


BdWlbiin, :) iliiiici', I 111 
IJanj^iui, chii'l’, I HI, iliKl, -II, 
2 III, ’>-2V 

Baiiyims ( huliii ti «), ,* >, (i 

Bavi, tlio, .'lllli 

Inirinl ciisloDit, of, lidli 
diiu'iickTistii^ of, ■'Jdl 
<lwolliiif?s of, 
loffomls of, ;i 1 11 
tableof limgiwgi'of, .‘J.'i.'i S.'iH 
Barth, tho ti'avt'llor, 122 (1 
Bahingo, 88 
Bataiiga, 8(5, 87 
Batata edvJis, xcc Potato 
Bateiigiindo, 21." 

Baiili, clnVr, ISi) 11)2 
X’ltiKimlio, c'liic'f, 220 
Hoakoi', (Jii|il,, 2211 
]5o<l«loii, .‘1 17 
Botlori, 8() 

Horn', 127, Ki;., 171, 210 
(him), IIH 
Imuiuui licov, 178 
(iiiitmm), (li) 

Ruigii, villiig<s of, 1 02 
Bolloiii, 8(1, 87 
Bollima, OH, Kill 

ohsui’v.'i tious III , 318 
Berber, 8, 12, 2:1 
Beshir Salali, 120 
Biii, Molmmmctl, 3,";! 

BiaLareen Arabs, 1 1 
Bitto river, 105, 118 
Blima river, 232, 233 
Blood-brotherhood, 21 7, 218 
Bodnioa river, 88 
Bomho, see Sondeh 
Bomokandi river, 192 

hydrographic ayatem of tlic, 
. 20.3 

territory of the, 1G7, 219, 
282 


llimilniiiino, 11)0, 11)2 
Himgo, tho, 102, 2.') I 
Ibnigolii, 88 
iSoiinara vivor, 1 1 0 
J!or,29!),.317 
lloriiu. 227 
Ih'iiii-itoUet, :il 
lluttiiloes, 2,')2 

lumting of, 1 lo 
uses for their hides, 2(12 
Bull station, 71, 81, 2i)-l, 301 
Bjina)!/.a, 241) 

Bttiigu rivor, 2 15 
Burci, on Arab, 82 
IJuriiil ciistoins - 

of tho Abiirambo, 170 
of tlio BiU’i, !i(i3 
of tho Doiiagla. 71, 72 
of tho Maiiibottu, 170 


(IWIAIUN, iHliAtfl) Dll', .') 
Oiim])orio, Miiiifredo, v, x, 270 
Oamoron, B.lj., 228 
Oiisati, Major, v~x., !) 

nn'ivoH at Moshrii-el-llelc, 45 
arrives at Tangasi, 222 
descends tho Makuu, 108 
exidorations of, on the "W elle- 
Makua, 224-232 
illuess of, 03 
leaves for TJnyoro, 335 
letter of, to the JSsploraiove, 
276 

meets Junker, US 
meets Gres&i, 52 
on a journey ivith Emin, 
273 

on the slave trade, 277-283 
visits Mioni's grave, 105 
Oeylon, Idand of, 1 55 
Chippendale, 58 



INDEX. 


>1(1 (i 

(JhimpinzMs, 

Dhua, ICiiif*, viii, x 
Ooliemv, a diince, Mil 
Oomlmui, Ijinbop, l.'i 
OoWon, .■»!, (iH, 2(1!) 
Crocodiles, I il, f) 1 , r)2, 30 1 
Gypria vwncta, ;)2H 
(cowries), 328, 32!) 


Dauisii, 20 
Dances, 148, 149 
Danga, chief, 212, 24(1 
Darfur, 15, 2fi9 
DiiiTii, 55 

Dehha-el-Kobrn, 2 1 
Dohro-'L’ahor, 7 
Dc'fliOrdtu' Pasha, IH 
Dein Tdris, 54 

(Jossi o(ru|)i('s, 51 
Dorn Holyiuflu, 55, OK, !lol 
Donah, 35 ; see. l5ihlioda 
Dendor livor, 2 1 
Donhaiu, Major, 225 
Demiukaii, wady of, K, 9 
Dinka Agar, 71, 75 
Dinlca, the — 

agriculture amongst, 1(1 
arms of, 47 

customs and usages of, 43 IK 
dwellings of, 43 
food of, 44 

government station amongst, 
42 

pastimes of, 4K 
rivals of the Nuer, 39 
tahlo of languago of, 854- 
35K 

Dinka (Eliab), 79 
Dinka Eek, 42 

Donagla, the,G8-75, 288,299,317 
buiinl services of, 71 , 74, 75 


Doniiglii, (ho, iiuiniiigu ccre- 
inonies of, ilS, 2 12 
Uokolo iiioimlniu, 222 
Dmigoti, IK. 21, 23, 25, (1(1, tl7 
75 

Dongu ri\i'r, KK. il:i, 9K, 2,52 
Dougu station, '.13 
Duenimo, 32 

Dulile, 32, 53, 253, 291, 3l)l, 
;10K, 32(1 

Duru river, K5, KK, 232 


Him iiiMJii, K(! 

Eleplmiils, l;l, II, (IS, Ml, 112, 

1 15, oil I 

I'ablt'H iilioiil, 19, 1 112, 221 
native mimes fni', 1 12 
101 li’usliev, .10 
101 (lolinini, King, IK 
lot lloinv, II 
101 llnmriin, IK 
101 Koweli, 32 
101 Mill, Arab cbiof, 117 
101 Maki Niihspv, 23 
101 Olieid station, 15 
El Uabad river, 2 1 
lOl-HnlL JMekoruhba, 21 
El Taker, 2(1 
Elias Jloy, 23 
Elio rivor, in I 
Emiliani, Franeesco, 05, 50 
Eminrasbu,!^., 2,54, 315 

and Major Rohan Aga, 312 
as (lovel'iior-Cenoral, 315, 
317 

as tho scientist, 320, 327 
oonversatioiis of, with Oasati, 
30(1, 307, 308 
foolish remark of, 294 
journeys to Mambettu-land, 
273, 275 
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IN DUX. 


nows fi'oiii, 37 (1, 2«l‘>) 387 
plots U) nssiissiuiitL', 321 
report of, to tin' PJuplmitorc, 
2:)S-27l) 

report from, 2f)8 
Era, the, il7,ll<l 
Ethiopian mountnina, 8 
Etuoii mountniii, 32 


Fables — 

of tho Bari, 3iH 
of tho Dinka, 4i) 
of the Lnr, 3211 
of tho Miuiibottu, 1(!2, i(»3 
of till) Miiiuloh, 22 1 , 222 
Kadiisi, 331 
li'agulu, tho, 303 
Kara}; Yiisof, (lapt., 29!) 

Farak Mohauiuuitl, 21 
Favati'h Ajoko, (laj)t., 284 
li^irHau, avohipolago of, fi 
Foahoiln, 31,318 
EatUiio, 273 
Eazolclo, 19, 23 
Fraoearoli, 30 
Fiirs, 2(12 


(liiuiliiui, ohiof, 97, 283, 28t 
liiuigo, ili'^trlot of, 98, 1 92 
(Jango, filnnza’s brother, 1 L6 
dnugolm, ohiof, 273 
Uaraiaba rivor, 85, 88, 252 
Gas]mri hlawo, 75 
Gattiia, moroliaut, al 
Gangna rivulet, 88 
GavuMi, Antonio, 223 
, Gazelles, 11,198, 281 
Gellaba, 55, 57, G-l 
Genoa, 2 

Gossi Pasha, vi, vii, 67, 67 
captures Bolymon, 56 
death of, 134 
departure of, 61 
diary of, 131-140 
is invited to ICbartoniu, 5J 
loavoa Riiuibok, 53 
lotto)' from, 42 
mooting with, 52 
oeoupios Dorn Ith'is, 54 
takes poHsossion of Bern 
Bolymon, 56 

tlhazal rivor, sea Bahr-el-Ghaza 

Giogler Pasha, 27, 59 

GhalVos, 68, 219 

Gog-el-Hassau, village ot, bb 

Gog Moulctax, village of, C6 


Gaajtah Pasua Mazaah, 26 
Goofar Pasha Sadek, 26 
Gaba Shamh6, 81 
Gabologgo mountains, 88 
Gabra desert, 23 
Gadda river, 98, lOS, 104, 273, 
crossing of the, 276 
Gadda station — 

agriculture at, 104 
animals in the region of, 104 
meteorolo^cal observations 

at, 889-849 


tki.) 

okoro, 286, 311, 812 
village of, 55 

on, Genwal, 10, 27, 29, 257, 


Goz Bagab, 25 _ 

Grenfell, explorations ol, 280 
Qumba, tei'ritoi'y of, 220 
Gm'ba river, 232 
Gurugnru, province ot, 


j Haleata, 15 
I Halim Pasha, 22 
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Iliintub, i'1 
lliirnn, i'('bel chief, ('xccutioii nf, 
5(i 

irashnu Af>ii, 77 
Tlasiiau, Vila, x., :i88, i3:!l, 
Ilavasb MoniiusHi'i', i8(!, i.l9, - Hi 
JSawaslu Eilcndi, Major, ill 7, 
321, 325 

Ilerodotas, exti'act from, Itil 
Hicks, Greuoral, 287 
Hippopotami, 13, 37 
TTodeida, 5, 8 
Hyenas, 234, 319, 320 

TuBAaivKa, 86 
Ibis, the holy bird, 27 
rbraliini, 290 

rbriibim Boy, (loviiriior of 
•Nohsil), 22, 23 
Ihrnliim Pasha, 1 9 
Ibvivlum Mohammod (hxrui'iirii, 
253, 285 

Idio, the, 200, 209 
India-nibbor, 08, 235 
Ingabeto, 107 
Ismail Ayoub Piiahu, 20 
Ismail Pasha, Khedivo of Egypt, 
18 

Ismail Bey Haldd, 25 
Isau river, 86, 80 
Itimbiri nver, 230, 233 
Ivory, 15, 51, 57, 235 
native uses of, 144 
table of export of, 259, 26(1 
trade in, 258 

Jau bivkr, GG 
.Tepbson, A. J. M., x 
Jidda, 5 

Junker, Dr., 131,134, 288, 304, 
831 


•liiiikor, l)r., .irrival of, amongst 
tho Ah.ir.nnbo, 107 
C.is.iii's mcoUiigwith, 113 
h'Uer from, 288 
Jur tl.iliiis, ."il, 98 
Jiir vivor, II, 51 , 52 
Jiuya, viii, 170 


KABATumi, 99 
Kabaypndy, 252, 200 
Kabba Rcga, 105, 170, 333, 335 ; 
and sec Chiia 

Kabv.ifn, hlniua’s hrollior, 110, 

1 19, 239 
Kadoho, 97, 283 
Kah'd I’.ishii, 20 
KaiiiMi, ICimiia’s brollit'i', 215 
Kaiiiia, Ntikimn's son, Kill, 171, 
209,215 

diisnti 1 ‘ 1 'ct'ivod hy, 215 
tliisiili’s lilood lirotimrhond 
with, 218 
l)ourtof,2l5, 219 
modes of piiuishmout hy, 
210, 281 
hOii of, 190 
■war against, 192, 211 
lOipili I'ivor, 85, 23 1 , 232, 251 
Korbado, (lumbari's son, 98, 
124 

Kassa, King of Abyssinia, 7 
Xassala, G, 25 
Kater Blfondi, 22 
Katereul mountain, 15 
Kediircf, 29 

Keromallali, Mohammed Sheik, 
287-290, 299, 308, 300, 310, 
313 

Khaitoum, 13, 1 1, 15, 17, 2li, 29, 
31 

tlie Mahdi wiites from, 309 
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Khoi’ Ayn, :')17 

Kiliali rivov, S-'t, il:l, 111, IKt, 
•lil, 'Jyj. -''V Miikii.1 
Kibii'o, J?.'!.') 

Kifa, fltior, 

Kiun, i-hipf, Itln, - lli, i 17 
Kirk, Sir John, liJi.'i 
Kirri, 307, 317, :!1S, 

Klivo river, 1 lo, 231 
Korldei'o, the, HI 
Kodilo, tlio, 8 1 
Kokreb, (I 

wady of, 8, i) 

KoiiEo, 8(J 

Kowoli, torriiory of, 3;’, 

Koquiu’o riv('i', i)8,2;il 
Kowlofiiii, 1.0, 23, 2i), 32, 2l!0 
KovoIh', lieiijUih. Ilf, 301, 307 
Kulii, Kiiifi, 117,118 
Kolianiln rivnr, 227 
Kuduriun, 2110 
ICnko, tilt', 303 

Kmihu (A’iid/o’o. ('Iliio/iieii,), 2 U! 
ICiiU T’ivor, 227 

Kutuhuk-AU, of, .02, .08 


LABoaii, 307,317, 320, 321, 323, 
.332 

Lado, (10, .S2, 8!), 1)8, 130, 253, 
257, 272, 278, 289, 290, 
294 , 20(1, 301, 304 , 300, 
I 30/, 334: 
attack on, 330, 331 
Oiwati leiiveH, 318 
Emin’s departure from, 810 
Governor of, 237 
Malidist threats against, 
305 

prepared for defence, 294 

saltneai', 304 

the garmson of, 308 


liiingi), Dll', 2(50, 2 03 
Ijiiiigiuigii of tho lliimliii, 3.).'), 357, 
35!) 

of till) lliivi, iloo, 3.57, 

35!) 

of llio Diubi, 351, 3.5G, 
.'1.58 

of the Lur, .55.5, :5;,7, 3,5!) 
of tho Miimlioltu, 354, 356, 
,3,58 

of tho Morn, 3.5 1, 3,56, 358 
of tho .Saudeli, 355, 357, 
3,5!) 

i/.itookiv, 2(10 

2>L'0])1(' of, l,!3 
Loglioi'ti, 2 
Ijt'udii range, 8.5 
Ijt'ojiavils, 1)8, 80 

Havi’s fear of, 302, 301 
skins of, 2,11 
lairia, penplo til’, :i(),'l 
Iti'si, 77 

rohels of, 21) I 

Unaw, l/imti'n hiiiiijdace, v 
Is'SM'ps, gardim tif, 2 
Ltghi, the, .30,3 
Jjuuly, (52 
rious, 68 

Dari’s fear of, ;i02, ;i04 
skins of, 234 
Loggo, the, 93, 2.52 
rogion of, 230 
Loika, see ftimbiri river 
Lubi, see Itiiabui river 
Lugoi’, chief, 1 3,3 
Lulu livBi’, 22!) 

Liq)ton. Bey, 286 

sniTOndei's to the Mahdi, 
287 

Liu', the, .327 
goats of, 263 
legends of, 32!) 
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Lm*, tlic, rule of, ;127, 32!t 

table of liuifruiiffi' of, Jb'io- 
IbVJ 


Mabu, oiiiEP, 1 07 
Mabode, the, ilo, l.’ili, 2;! 1 
Maboli, the, 24(1 

Mackay, ebief of British klihsiou, 
333 

Madi, the, 323, 321 

small colony of, 27)2, 307 
Madungule, 1 1 0, 230 
Magapji, King, 11(1, 117, Ifil 
Mahdi, the, and Miilulisni, 31, 
7)7, 2«il, 2(11, 202, 305 
luUor from, 309, 31(1 
Mai)iiig() liver, 213 
Mfdgo, Uie, 101, 1 13 
iuviiHitmof, 05, lf)() 

Miiloinii) (immo giviMi U» tlio 
King of Unyoro), 134 
Maltua, the, HI, 05, KlH, 119, 
221 ! 

allluonts of, 231, 232 
arrival on, 192, 193, 215 
Onsali’s sonroo of, 230 
comxuoat of the region of, 9(1, 
111, 11(5 
region of, 73 

various names of, 228, 227, 
235 

watershed of, Hi, 85 
Makongo river, 203 
region of, 325 
Makraka, the, 297 

as blacksmiths, 270 
Oasati goes to, 288 
devastation of, 290 
gardens of, 257 
region of, 224, 256 
the Sandeh of, 163, 181 


Mmiibagii, momdiiiiia of, 192 
Aluiuhaiin )'iver, 19H 
Miuiibiuigu, King, 107,111-113, 
11(5, 129, 130, 1(51, 237, 
275, 2H3 
licrDiam of, 130 
soutenced to di'iith, 2 1 1 
Mambiire, the, 97), 111, 1 17 
klanibottii, the, 95, 915 
arms of, 123, 121 
burial custouis of, 170 
customs of, 120, 121 
dances of, 1 19 
dofoit of, 1 1 li 
dress t)f, 1 2 1 
fables of, 11)2, 1(13 
food of, 1 1)7) 
legoiids of, 179 
moili's of exeeutioii of, 163 
oi'mimeutatiou of the bodies 
of, 122 

supi'i'sM lions of. Kill 
l)il)l() of language of, 37)1- 
37)H 

tools and nniimlnetnros of, 
127) -127 

touru))menls among, 150 
kliunbcttu-land, 2:50, 266 

(J)isuli and lOmiu journey to, 
273 

route to, 2H() 
stations in, 294 
Miunbia liver, 193 
Miuidari, the, 3(13 
Maiig6, chief, 189, 210,220 
Ma/pvn^o, the (Mnmbettu oracle), 
131, 163, 175 

MaimujmnUe, priest of the ma- 
pingo, 131 

Mapulior, mountains of, 192 
Mar, torrent, (56 
Marco, mo Gospnri Marco 
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Mni’cnni, lU 
Mini, tla‘, 1) I 

(lolLii'n, 5J(i 

Miu'iio, 1 1() 

Mm'iiueL, Albert, meniiaut, 7, 
29 

Marra, inouut, o."i 
Mniiingo ueremoulus — 
among the bl.icka, 1-1 K 
of tlio Donagla, (18, 119 
Moi’sekute, 23 
Masindi, chief, Ui9 
Massowah, fi, 7, 8 
Maisiiuchelli, (1 
Mbalo, Muiiiin’s hon, 1 1 (I 
Illmva, elo])liiiiit, 1 12 
MbDb',2i;i 
Mbili vivov, 207 
Mbinko, cliior, 2 1 :l 
MlHiimii, 283 
Jffmitt, Hying wiuirri'l, l.'il 
Mboiulnuivcr, 232 
Mlmujo, oli'iiliaut, I <12 
Mbruo, oliiof, 132, 13:!, 170, 2H3 
Mbruole river, 221, 2;)2 
Mbua, chief, 2 13 
Mbiioii river, 1 10, 2:11 
Mdiiramii, King, S7, fiS 
Moge, the, 95, 210, 2 1 1 
agrionlturc of, 24.") 
as elephant hunters, 141, 
15G, 158-lGO, 105 
as liunters, 2-1 5 
characteristics of, 24 5 
food of, 245 
tribes of, 240 
Moge-Maigo, 100 
Mege-Mapau, 250 
MekM river, DO 
Melle, the, 328 
Melzac, the merclumt, 07 
Mergian Ali, 70 


Mergian Aga Dnuassini, death 
of, 305 

Meviddi river, SO 
Meroe, ruins ol, 1 1 
Meshra-el-Eek, 4l, 51 , 52, 60, 
135 

C'asati aviives at, 42 
Messedaglia, S, 2S, 55 
Messina, 2 
Metemmeh, J :3, 14 
Meteorological observations — 
at Bellima station, 318 
at Gtadda station, 339 -319 
notes on, 851), 85 1 
Motinga rivei*, 80 
Mgalimu, Akka chief, 1 57 
Miani, 32 

at Dulile, :i 2 
grave of, lol, 105 
itinerary of, 2 ) 1 ) 
liresonts I'roiu, 199 
M-ielitiel Hand, 3 1 
Mikiudany, 02 
Milz, Dieut., 22!) 

Mire, mountains of, 301 
Mohra, chief, 1 92, 209 
Mohammed Abdu, 82, 102, 129 
Mohammed Ahmed, m Mahdi 
Mohammed Ali Pasha, Viceroy, 
18 

Mohammed Biri, m Bir 
Mohammed Barak, 21 
Mohammed Mula, 07, 70 
Mohammed Tewfik Paslia, 27 
Mohammodaus, the, 10, 2!), 227, 
241, 271, 284 
Mombia river, 80 
Momboiko, oliief, 213 
Momhuttu, tribe of the Moufu, 
115 

Momul river, 51 
Mona river, 103 
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A[ciiulo(>Iii, (‘liuif, 1~(> 

Moiuloni, tlio Min'or, 

Monl'n, tlm, '.)!), lOH, 2s;i 
tirms of, 10(1, l.Ki 
as slaves, 21!!, 282 
C'asiiti ftoes to llie eoiiiitvy 

of, nil 

oxploi'ntioiis in, Inri 
mode of iigliting iiiuoiigsl, 
101 

products of, 100, 101 
Motigiana monutain, 232 
Moiunda, 213 
Mei'u, the, (17, HI, HOja.ll 

table of liiiiguiigo of, .i.-il 
3»)H 

Moseoiuis l)eiu('ti'iiia, (Iroek 
gmitloimni, 7 
Uloukliiv iVgii, 2(1 
Moubsa I'asli.i, 21, 2.1, 2(1, OS 
Maggi stiitioii, 170, 2ri:l, 317, 
321,332 
IVLundti, tlu', O.'i 

Munun, King, H2, 03, 07, 1015, 
IK) 

nriimals at tin* jialacH* of, 
KIH 

deatli of, 1 1 H, l.lH 
family of, 14(! 

Maiig4 protected by, 21 J 
residence of, 219 
Muraka, stone, 18 
Mustdhfazine, guardians of tbo 
peace, 27 

NAonTiGAL, Dk., 220, 22H 
Naooya river, 89 
Nadomba, 213 
Nadumbaia, 213 
I^agbiza, chief, 215 
Nagugo, 197 


Niilu ihri', 2(/;;, 2;)2 
Niingi'cboudi), I'nn'sl of, 115 
N.i pit's, 2 
Niisser, King, 2.1 
Niivn rivi'v, 23 1,21 .5 
■Ndeni, 107, 2ii7, 217, 218 
N'llii’li momil.iius, S,5, 252, 273 
20(5 

Utlongo, 100 ' 

Nduhila, 1 1 5, 209, 21 2, 2 1 5, 218 
t'iisati’s .11 riviil at, 2 1 
Ndida, the, 1 17, 1 1(5, 151 
1701)0110, chiof, 250 
Netliipiti, UK 
Negokolo, 197 
Negro suldii'i's. III, (12,31 I 
Ngiunlna, Kio!*, lOS, 209, 211, 
213 

Ngtin/.i, King, 192, 195 

rnumrilo inslnimi'nls of, 
I9.‘), 209, 211 
Ngnsi, .SCO 'riingiisi 
Ngiimi, King, 103 
Noklinni I'iior, 1 19, 189, 219 
Ni'kora, 197, 205 
'Neliinhii river, 22<l 
Neiuhelcti, 11.5 
Neiuhiii river, H(5 
Noiiihimbnli, 95, 1 1 5 
Noiiiv, Tf-iiig, 18 
Neuziiua, (iueen, 14C, 117, 148 
Nopoko river, 95 

district of, 15(5, 20.3 
Nessugo, King, 1 1(1, 1 17, 119 
doatli of, J 20 
Netulco river, 110, 231 
Niamlmi'ii, !501 
Niam-Niani, see Stiutleh 
Niiipu, the, 97, 117, 119, 147, 
1(58, 232, 2-1(5 
love of, for dogs, 17.5 
Niger, the, 22-1, 225 
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Nilo I'ivtT, 12-1.'), 3 :! 

ol)bli'iu'lioiistm,23, 1 10, 1 11, 
27!i 

stiitioiib on Uic, 32 
■\viiti'r,slu.'il o{, 0, 22 . 1 , 

22H, 2:)2 

Njitlw, 1(>() 

Noli) I’ivor, 9!) 
jjTosso rivor, 110, 2 1.") 

Ntikima, King, 109, 190, 200, 
208, 200 

Nuba sliiliou, 15 
Nubav Pasba, 33." 

Niicr, ilio, 38, 211, 299 
Nuiniingi, (‘hior, 21:1 
Nyawa, 88 
Nwibii, 103 


OlWiC, 8 

Obaiigi, m Maknn 
Ob(l-el-l$iVHSnl, boigbl of, 15 
Obi, AM MnkuH 
0(l-Aliinu, 15 

OUh, viiviouh ItiinlH, 100, lOR, 

2C7 

Oloito, 172, IHd 
Omar Ed'eucli, 2-1 1 
Omar (King Nomr’a sou), 2.") 
Omareg, Hialion, 0 
Ynllcy of, 9 
Om-Derissa, 2i 
Opi river, 232 
Osman Arbab, 288, 300 
Osman Bey El Arnauti, 22 
Oslrieb feathers, 16, 200 
Ottua river, 93 

Pdhmtvm , STiAMBE, 4-0 
Palms — 

liquor from, 100 


Pnliub, oil I'limi, 100, 198 
/‘iilmti il((i‘lj/b’/cr((, 1 1 
htlmii (Kim, 1 1 
J'alma 100 
Ptilmii ntplila, 120 
Paugaiii, 02 
P.iololLi, 7 
Papyrn^, :19 
Parrots, 98, 99, 172 
Peters, Dr., 58, C2 
Petherick, 2.52 
Piaggia, 02 
PigiuioR see Akka 
fowlh, 2 1 1 

Poke river, 203, 212, 210, 232 

21;. 

Polciui, 192 
1’oiH‘ot Pros., 32, 22 1 
Pin t 2 

I'okitoi's, 101, 127, 177, 2(i5 


QuAia HUM, 189, 205, 2J9 
Quenibit, muBieal iiislrnmont, 
195, 222 

Qiieequedida Hurilmln, 154 


Caiioniast, 8 
Kaboyau, peak of, 14, 15, 

Eaouf Pasha, 28, 31, 59 
Eaw river, 1 10 
Kerl Sea, 7, 10 
liego, mountains of, 301 
Behan Aga, Major, 284, 310, 
312 

Kois Keri, 12 
Rejaf, 264, 304, 317, 318 
EemH, chief, 120 
Eiketti river, 230 
Rimo, battle of, 309 
Ringio, chief, 252, 285 
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Jiim’s, obstvuotions on, 'is, 3St 
the Nile — 

ita iiUliioiits, S.’i 
ita wiik'i'hhodH, S."i, iiS 
the Wollo Miilcun, ii l-iili 
ita nfhuciits, S5, i‘.H 
ita soiu'oeh, i:!0 
the 13oinokftu(li, lOi, i:>i 
minor streams, So 
Eoget, Oajit. 229 
Eohl rivor, region of, Go, 74 
vnlloy of, 81, S3, 85, 251 
Eufuln, 1!)S 
Eitmhek, 53, fi7, GS 
aiiimala, 08 

dopivrUire from, 73, 281 
Enaticlu'lli, C 


Saad Mk'kajsi-, :i I 
Sutidmn, (12 
Said Aga, 2(1 
Huid Pasha, 22, 2 1 
Sakltali, water sollova, 20 
Sakgol-Agixaai, 20 
Salinde, 205 
Sandoh- Bonibe, 8 1 
Saiideh, the, 1)5, 203 
arms of, 206 
as iron workers, 97 
dogs of, 2 13 
di'ess of, 206 
fables of, 221, 222 
food of, 207 
oracles of, 219 
Schahin Pabha, 27 
Sohweiufurth, Dr., 8, 126, 128 
on Sandoh dogs, 213, 215, 
225 

Scorpions, 38 
Semlild rivei’, 157 
Sennaar, 16,23, 29, 292 


Kluiiirivi'r, ii.'i, 22(1 
iSludidoi'iu, labh'laiul of, S 
Shondy, IS 

Sliilhiok, 111!', 32, 3 1, (13 
Shir, tlio, 30:1 
Khoa, Bishop of, 7 
Hliooli, the, ISS, 273, 325, 327 
Rhuver, Johann, 2S(1 
iSiukat, i) 

Kh- river, 2:!1 
Rlatin, Governor, 2S7 
Slaves, OS, Si, Il)(l, 251, 276, 
2Si 

as agrieulbiiral laliourers, S2 
us holdiei's, (12 
Casali on, 27(1- 2Sll 
oiiniiehs, IIS 
exelmng(H»f, 20 
liberalioii of, 75, 7(1 
timrlo'ls lor, 32 
snlii of, 37, 51 

Slave iiierelmnls, 75, 217, 227, 
23(1, 251 2S5 
Sobiil, 31, 311 

dibtriet of, 3t>S 
rivor, 3S, I !), 27S 
Solyman ^Jobelir, 53-55 
(‘xeeiitioii oi', 5(1 

Souihm, Uie, 10,11,12, 15, 80, 82, 
25C, 265, 277, 284, 290, 
310, 315 
budget of, 258 
coins of, 20, 22, 27 
I rovoluUoniii, 270-272 
soldiers of, 61 
Squirrel, flying, 1 5-1 
Stanley, H. M., 75, 227 
Stone Pasha, 260 
Suokim, 2, 4, G, 7, 9, 12, 26 
Sueh river, 85 
Suez, 8, 4 
Suez canal, 3 
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Suudi, 1 1 
iSunga, cliii'f, !)3 
roimtvy of, !) I 


'I’ACiwa Aloirs'i'AiNs, 2;i, 25 
Tagliabuc, t> 

Tftgo 1 ‘ivcr, IIG, 171 
Tiikii, pi-oviuce, 2:J, 2G 
Takfani, Jieighta of, 297 
Tam.nnia, Ifi 

Tamarinds, 15, iJo, 57, 158, l;>7, 
2(511, r.0.9 
woods of, 1)22 
Ttinlii, 27(1 

Taiigasi, 10:1,105,171, 185, 2;)!), 
252, 275, 27(5 
Awiugii prisouor ai, 228 
bui'uiiig of, 1 18, 

(JasiiU’fl arriviil at, 222 
Tnwil, 88 
'I'ohivd, lalto, 225 
Tofidnu momitiiin, 85 
Toll riven-, 5)5, 115, 157, 2l)3, 
2:52, 2'15 

Tolkii llobir, islund of, 0 
Tel-ol-Koliiv, 271 
Tondiii stallion, 288 

nionntnina of, 85, 88, 252, 
27:5 

Termites, 100, 1(55, 1(56, 20:1 
Tewfik Paalm, 551, 271, 272 
Tign', 6 

Tiki-Tiki, see Akka 
Timda rainds, 230 
Tina monntains, 98, 103 
Tobacco, 14,40,60, OC, 79, 81, 
85, i;)7, 174, 233, 245, 269, 
325 

Tomaya, 85, 88, 252 
Tombi rivor, 104 
Tong river, 015 


Tong, village of, GO 
Torre rivor, 85 
Toulba, Colonel, 271 
Tournaments, 150, 151 
Tiipoli, 333 

Troglodjites niyer, see OLimpanzee 
'froyhdyks SeJmeinfurthii, see 
OhimpanzDe 

Trmnbash, 112, 127, 147, 151, 
240 

Tsetse fly, 23 1 
Tnclcey, 223 
Tukba, Prince, 115 
death of, 1 1 (5, 24 5 
Tmmnu, eagle, 21 1 
Tnngn mountains, 85 
'Iknu-el-lladra, 32 
Tnrkani, 2(5!i 


UlW i»\ lilt, 1)8 

ITgan.bi, !)i), 1(53, 173, 254 , 268, 
2(5(1, 2(19, 305, 307, 380, 
3:52 -834 
roflee in, 26!) 

Mabnzi, envoy to, 179 
ITmu'o, the, 260 
Ueioarin tree, 93, 127 
Dnyoro, 62, 99, 105, 134, 155, 
1C3, 173, 217, 254, 258, 
305, 307, S;50, 332, S33, 
335 

tobacco in, 269 
(TrosHyma ti-ee, 121, 283 


Tavo eiveb, 108, 110, 117, 

129 

Victoiia Lake, 99 
Tiotoria Nile, 266, 805 
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